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Beauty on the Hoo 


S Judge Melrose, the law firm’s senior 
partner, passed the office of Miss Tessie 
Terry, junior partner, he realized she was 

in a tizzy. “Don’t speak to me, judge,” she 
wailed, “or I'll blow my top and you'll have to 
send for the men in the white coats.” 

Judge Melrose smiled. Tessie’s tizzies and 
her frequent references to men in white coats 
were standard procedure in the office. But 
invariably they were prompted by something 
unusual. “What touched off this mood?” he 
inquired. 

“Jane O’Neil thinks I’m a miracle worker,” 
Tessie answered. “Do you remember the 
Hawaiian novel, ‘The Surfboard Girl’?” The 
judge nodded. “And the girl, Moana, who 
surfboarded right into the hero’s heart?” 
Again the judge nodded. “Moana is dark, and 
scads of Hollywood brunettes are after the 
part. But Jane O’Neil hopes, actually 
believes, that I can land that part for her. Ye 
gods, judge, this is a law firm, not an actors’ 
agency.” 

The judge remained calm. “This firm has 
handled Jane’s estate since her parents died,” 
he said. “It was a pretty thin estate, but we’ve 
managed not only to educate her well, but. to 
give her trips to New York and dress her 
beautifully. Now she believes we can do 
anything. But what gave her the idea in the 
first place?” 

“Oh, that producer, Mansfield,” Tessie 
answered. “He told Hollywood columnists 
he was looking for a new face. A new face 
cn the same old figure, of course. Well, Jane 
has a perfect figure, a beautiful, new face, and 
she can swim, dive, ride a surfboard and act.” 

Judge Melrose knew the girl had graduated 
from the school of drama at the university, 
and he had seen her in leads at the Showboat 
and Penthouse theatres. He knew Hollywood 
scouts had spoken highly of her. He also had 
a healthy admiration for Tessie’s resource- 
fulness when challenged. He decided to build 
a fire under her and see what happened. 

“T guess for once we'll have to disappoint 
a client,” he said in a resigned tone. 

Tessie whirled. “Since when has _ this 
firm’s policy been to disappoint clients?” she 
asked. 

“But as you point out, this is a law firm 
and not an actors’ agency,” the judge argued. 

“As a lawyer you have respect for 
precedent,” Tessie answered. “Repeatedly this 
firm has followed the precedent of performing 
services for clients in which strictly legal work 
was not involved.” 

The judge’s shrug of resignation was mag- 
nificent. “If that’s the way you feel about 
it, go ahead and be an actors’ agent... with 
my blessing. Your vacation is. overdue,~and: 
if it is necessary for you to go to Hollywood, 
go ahead.” 


Getting An Angle 


AISS JANE O’NEIL, dark and boeeirl, 

was breathless when she arrived at 
Tessie’s office. “I put on my hat as soon as 
you telephoned. I’m thrilled to death. I’m as 
good as Moana right now.” 

“Now, just a minute,” Tessie said. “Have 
you tried the regular Hollywood agencies?” 

The girl nodded. “I was just one of the 
mob. And if Mansfield goes to Honolulu, as 
he’s hinted, to look for Moana, there will 
be no greater concentration of beauty than 
on the ship that takes him there. That’s why 
I turned to you. ‘Tessie,’ I said, ‘will have an 
angle.’ ” 

“And Tessie is fresh out of angles,” Tessie 
declared; then she began getting one. “I won- 
der if Mansfield is really going to Honolulu?” 

“Oh, I know what you're thinking!” the 
girl exclaimed. “Ill make the voyage and 
take my chances on crawling out of the wood- 
work at the right time...” 

“That's not what I'm thinking,” Tessie in- 
terrupted. “You'd still be one of the mob. 
When I go to a lawyers’ convention, do you 


_know why I’m one of the few who is noticed?” 


“Why 22% 

ELoecuse Im a lady iawee among 
hundreds of men,” she answered. “How much 
of a gambler are you?” 

‘ll gamble if there’s a point in it,” the 
girl answered. 

“There’s just about enough money in your 
estate to finance a couple of months in 
Honolulu,” Tessie said. “Want to invest it in 
your career? MHere’s why. I think Mans- 
field’s talk of going to Honolulu has reached 


the point where he has to go through with it, 


or at least the motions.” 

‘I’m listening,’ Jane said. 

“Take the next plane for Honolulu,” 
Tessie urged. “Get a beach boy to coach you 
in surfboard riding. Act as if you had never 
heard of Mansfield, Moana and all the rest. 
You’re just a sweet girl graduate who is hav- 
ing a fling before settling down to a regular 
job. ”» 

“You can say that again,” 
smiling grimly. . 


Coming In On a Wave 


Wear leaned on the ship’s rail watching 
the Moanas, their mamas and managers 
come aboard. As Tessie’s firm had done con- 
siderably legal work over the years for the 
steamship company, it hadn’t been too diffi- 
cult to not only arrange passage but to find 
herself at the captain’s table with Jerry and 
Lou Mansfield. 

Tessie and Lou grew chummy that evening 
a#hile Jerry was dodging Moanas, and as the 
days passed Jerry often joined them. They 
were together when the sun burned away the 
gaorning mists and Diamond Head came over 
éne horizon. 

A press boat came alongside the steamer 
and there were leis for many and one bore 
Tessie’s name. The reporters converged on 
Jerry Mansfield. 

“The odds against us finding a Moana out- 
side Hollywood are great,” Jerry told them. 
“Tm not interviewing potential Moanas, but 
if I see one I'll let her know. I’m here for a 
rest, and there will be no point in attempting 
to contact me. If you have a Moana lurking 
among the islands, let her ride in on a wave.” 


Jane said, 
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At the hotel Tessie hastily unpacked, got 
into her bathing suit:and headed for the beach. 
A bronzed goddess emerged from the Out- 
rigger club, carrying a surfboard on her 
shoulder. “Did you get my lei?” she asked. 

“Thanks, Jane,” Tessie answered. “Children 
should be seen and not heard, as my grand- 
mother used to say.” 


“An outmoded theory,” Jane answered, 
moving on, “but probably worthwhile at 
times.” She launched the board, flopped on 
her stomach and paddled out. 

Jane came in on a wave. Tessie rented 
a board and paddled out. She was attempting 
to stand up when a wave knocked her oft. 
She swam deep to avoid being whacked on 
the head by the board, and then came to the 
surface. Jane went by on the next wave. 
She was standing, steering with one foot. 

When Tessie got ashore, Lou and Jerry 
Mansfield were on the coral sands, blinking 
like contented cats as the sun bathed their 
bodies. 

“Tt’?s commenced,” Jerry said. “Guys try- 
ing to peddle beauty on the hoof are calling 
up.” He grinned. “Tess, I saw you on the 
surfboard. You’re no Moana, darling.” 

ty it,’ she said. 

a “have,” he answered. “But never 
again.” He lit a cigarette and puffed, relax- 
ing to the sound of the waves. 

After a while he straightened up. “That 
girl in the red swim suit,” he said. “She must 
be a female wrestler. She comes in and goes 
out again and doesn’t seem to tire.” 


“How Am I Doing?” 


ese shaded her eyes and pretended to, 


be examining Jane’s figure. “She doesn’t 
look muscle-bound to me. Hey, get that 
beauty-on-the-hoof glitter out of your eyes,” 
Tessie added several minutes later. “The 
girl’s happy where she is.” 

“She might do for the double,” he said 
speculatively. 

“Oh ...please ..... Jerry,” Tessie said in a 
pained voice. “The girl is happy, then you 
come along with your offer. She gets all 
thrilled, breaks her engagement to a nice guy 
and quits her job. The picture is finished 
and she’s out of work. The guy has married 
the other girl.” 

“Okay,” he said. “V’ll leave Red Swim Suit 
to her job and nice guy.” He sprawled on the 
sand and was soon asleep. ; 

“Tessie,” she said to herself, “maybe you've 
overplayed your hand here.” 

Several minutes later she slipped quietly 
into the water and swam through schools of 
breathtaking girls, each trying to catch Jerry’s 
eye when he awakened. Several of them were 
sultry enough to start the water steaming. 
Tessie named them, for purposes of identifica- 
tion, Miss Torrid Zone, Miss Volcano, Miss 
Languid and Miss Atomic Energy. 

Tessie ducked under a wave and waited for 
Jane to approach. She looked over her 
shoulder. Lou and Jerry, ringed by beauties, 
were sleeping. “Fall off,” Tessie shouted. 


1950 


Jane came in on a wave. 


Jane fell off, dived deep to keep from being 
banged on the head, came to the surface and 
in a few strong strokes reclaimed the board. 
Tessie joined her. “How am I doing?” Jane 
asked. 

“Okay,” Tessie answered. 

“Tve been here long enough to rub skin 
off my elbows,” Jane said, “and pick up a 
pair of black and blue knees. But I’m not 
thinking of quitting. How would it be if I 
surfboarded to Mansfield’s feet with a live 
fish between my teeth?” ~ 

“You haven’t lost your sense of humor, so 
youll do,” Tessie said. 
two days‘ continue surfboarding. Sometimes 


A fter B lossoming 


Now.that the time of fulness has arrived, 
The drowsy murmur of unnumbered 
bees: 
That in rose- Seed hollyhocks are 
hived: 
Beats in the heart’s deep-noted har- 
monies. . 
Under low-lying hills, the coral bars 
Lent by the peach have felt the earth- 
ward pull; 
Gone is the fragrance with the plum’s 
white stars 
Fallen ‘and darkened now the seed is 
full. 
Now here again is stillness on the land, 
The sleepy silence of fruits ripening, 
Before the gold and scarlet bulbs expand 
Against a sky where thin white ban- 
ners. Cling. 
Rhythmic is summer linking limb and 
root, 
Keeping the ordinance of seed and 
t feuit 
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wear a white suit; sometimes the red one. 


Then vanish for a couple of days. And then 
come back.” 
“Okay ... boss,” Jane promised. 


Tessie returned to the beach. Miss Torrid’ 


Zone was talking golf to Lou. It was Lou’s 
favorite sport. Jerry yawned. “Where’d 
you go, Tessie?” he asked. “Woke up and 
you were gone.” 

“I swam out to watch the girl in the red 
bathing suit shift from a kneeling to a standing 
position,” Tessie answered. “I wanted to see 
how she does it.” 

“And ...?” he asked. 

“I think I know how she does it, but I’m 
not going to try it,’ Tessie answered, 

Miss Atomic Energy donned goggles and 
plunged into the sea. She swam to the coral 
area and squirmed about peering at beautiful 


“Now for the next . 


think of something.” 


‘and said so. 
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fish. Then she came out, removed the goggles 


and sprawled, exhausted, on the sand. When ° 


she caught her breath she offered her goggles 
to Lou. “The coral is out of this world,” she 
said. 

“T can’t hold my breath long enough,” Lou 
said. 

“Say,” Jerry said, “I’ve heard about Renal 
gardens.’ He jumped up. Miss 
Energy jumped up also and said she would 


show him exactly where the coral was ieened: 


A New Plan 


Te sauntered along Waikiki beach until - 


the sea wall concealed her, then she sig- 
nelled Jane. The girl joined her at the Out- 
rigger club. 

“The heat’s on,¢ Tessie said, “We've got to 
‘Then she noticed the 
reef fishermen beyond the surf line. “Tve got 
it! You’re going spear- -fishing.” 

“But I’ve never tried it,” the girl wailed. 

“Go through the motions,” Tessie urged. 
“Since when have: fishermen: gone: forth and 
always returned with fish?” She: dashed into 


‘the club .and returned with the clever: little 


device that hurls-a tiny spear into an unwary 
fish. -A. stout rubber band hurls . the 
spear with the! necessary force.’ 

Tessie joined the others and 10 minutes 


‘later. Jane, carrying her surfboard on a per- 


fectly formed shoulder, goggles: and spear in 


her free hand, ‘passed: within a few yards of 
the. group. She smiled impartially and waded 


into the water. .:In ‘a few seconds she was 
paddling the board toward the reef, 
Jerry stood up, as if to follow, then dropped 


‘down beside Lou. ° 


“It was an hour before Jane rode a wave in. 


She carried three small fish. “Fish for break- 


fast,’ she called.in her friendly voice, as she 
passed by. 

Two bad days for Tessie followed. © Jane, 
obeying orders, vanished. Lou missed her 
Miss Atomic Energy and Jerry 
spent periods together exploring coral gardens. 

The third day passed and still no Jane. 


“Where's that girl in the red bathing suit?” 


Jerry asked. 


“lve found her,” Lou said an hour later. 


“She’s up the beach near the fort. She went 
fishing once too often and got a nasty coral 


cut on her leg.” 

“That's tough,” Jerry said, and got ‘up. 
“Think Tll walk up that way. 8 

Jerry returned. “Nice girl. Name’s Jane 
O’Neil. Nasty cut on a nice leg—a very nice 
leg,” he commented. ““‘She’s healthy as a horse, 
so the wound should heal soon. Lou, think I'll 
catch up-on my mail today. Why don’t you 
and Tess take in Chinatown and the sights? 
I'll see you later.” 

It was late when they returned to the 
hotel. The Moana candidates were still up, 
and gloomy. Tessie, dog-tired, tumbled into 
bed. A knock, early next morning, awakened 
her. She put on her housecoat and opened the 
door. 

“You shouldn’t 


“Jane!” she exclaimed. 


People who thought that Terrible Tessie was a miracle 
worker weren’t far wrong when the battling lawyer 
landed a movie contract for her lovely client 


Atomic 


“orchids.” 
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have come. The Mansfields’ rooms: are just 


down the hall.” She whisked the girl into the 
room, and closed the door. eee 
“He's picked his Moana,” the girl answered 
wearily: “It was announced over the radio 
last night.” ; 
“No!” Tessie exeeiged: “So that accounts 
for the Moanas’ glumness last night.” 


“T feel this way about it,’ Jane said. “No 
one asked us to come over here and impress 
Mansfield. And so,if we lost, just write it off 
as a good try for a prize.” 

“Who landed the part?” 

“The girl’s name is to be released later,” 
Jane answered, : 

There was a knock at the door and a voice 
asked: “Are you decent?” 

“Come in, Jerry,” Tessie said. 


Out of Character 


H® came in smiling. “I thought I’d catch 
you two girls together,” he said. 

“You know,” Tessie gasped. 

“Of course,’ he answered. 
watching you play your hand.” 

“Where did I slip and tip you off?” Tessie 
asked. 

“You admired Jane, but never made any 
attempt to meet her. So you’ were out of 
character, Tess.” 

“T hate myself,” Tessie said. “What else?” 

“You were from Washington,” Jerry con- 
tinued. “I learned Jane’s name, then tele- 
phoned the school of drama at the university 
and they said she had graduated with honors. 
Two and two make four. I had a friend, 
posing as a tourist, take colored film of her 
landing and departing, and they turned out 
fine.” 

“Oh, Mr. Mansfield, you don’t mean .. .?” 
Jane wailed. 

“Yep,” he said, “that’s what I mean. You’re 
Moana.” 

“Oh, Tessie, I’m going to cry.” 

“So am I,” Tessie said. 

“Have a good cry, girls,” Mansfield said. 

“Anything else?” Tessie asked. “I like to 
know all.” : 

“Obviously, this girl was carrying out your 
plan,’ he answered. “Which proves she can 
follow orders, even when on the surface it 
looks as if things are going wrong. Her 
courage was upduccHoned. sufthoanding, then: 
going out and spear- fishing.” 

“T didn’t shoot ’em with the spear gun,” 
Jane said. “I kept missing, so I took the spear 
and jabbed when a school went by. That was 
luck.” 

“Resourcefulness,” he said quietly. “This 
morning I was sure you’d meet Tess, so I was 
hanging around when you arrived. Chin up, 
no signs of tears or bitterness. That, I liked: 
Come on, let’s join Lou for breakfast.” He 
stared at Tessie. “Hey, what’s the mates 


“Tt was fun 


with you?” 
“Nothing,” Tessie answered. ‘Nothing att 
alles Onivin a wie ath ethis gets out, stage- -struck: 


girls will think we're peddlers of beauty on’ 
the hoof and not lawyers. They’ll drive us, 
erazy.” 
Mansfield grinned fiendishly. 
out, Tess,” he predicted. 
“Very well, then, when the men in the. 
white coats take me away, the least a certain: 


“WL get. 


_ producer and star can do is come and see: 


me,’ Tessie answered. 


“And Tl expect. 
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Soviet Shadow Over Europe 


By MARK GAYN 


FOR THE PAST YEAR Mark Gayn has 
been travelling through Europe, spending: 
considerable time in the Communist 
satellite countries. He has also covered 
the Orient thoroughly and, in. fact, there 
are few corners that have escaped his 
scrutiny. Well known as a news corres- 
pondent, Mr. Gayn is as well the author of 
“Journey For The East” and “Japan Diary.” 


VIENNA 

FRESHLY painted, oversized Russian 
tank squats in a bed of flowers in what 

is now the Stalin Platz. In the crooked 
alleyways of old Vienna, Russian tommy- 
gunners stand guard before baroque mansions 
now become Red army billets. On the outer 
wall of the New Palace, beneath a huge por- 
trait of Stalin, a slogan proclaims: “With the 
banner of Lenin, under the command of great 
Stalin, forward to the victory of communism!” 


Like so many others, these are the out-. 
ward signs of the rise of a new great power, 


unmatched since the days of the Roman 
conquerors. Soviet influence today pervades 


all of astern and Middle Europe, and even 
Yugoslavia—live in its heavy shadow. 
the few islands of. independence—Vienna or 

The tommy-gunners on Schubert Ring are 
a symbol of the military facet of Russia’s 
influence. With World War II not yet for- 
mally concluded, Soviet troops still garrison 
at least five countries on this edge of Europe. 
There are 44,000 Russian soldiers in Austria, 
25,000 in Hungary, perhaps as many in 
Romania. 

The military occupation is important. 
Moscow never tires of reminding Eastern 
Europe’s Communists, it was the Red army 
which put them in power. It is likely that 
without the Russian bayonets within stabbing 
distance, many a dissident Communist would 
go Titoist. As it is, none now dares. 

But far more important than the bayonets 

_in their impact on private lives are the politi- 
cal manifestations of Soviet influence. Russia 


is embarked on an unparalleled campaign to- 


wreck the old social order, and create a new 
one. 
name of a “class war’—affects the food, work, 
reading habits, and family relationships of 
80,000,000 people. 


Politically, Soviet influence is absolute and’ 


all-inclusive. Nothing is too big, or too petty, 
to escape it.. It determines the fate of entire 
classes of population. But it also stoops to 
firing a teacher who suggests U.S. agriculture 
is as mechanized as Russia’s, or denouncing 
a translator as a “capitalist saboteur” for an 
error in translating a Russian book. 

Russia’s influerice flows through two main 
channels. One is the Soviet envoys in the 
capitals of Eastern Europe. -As voices of 
the Kremlin, they speak with unchallenged 
authority. They pass on to local leaders 
Moscow’s decisions. They also serve as 
watchdogs over each country and its leading 
Communists. 

But it is the local Communist parties 
which serve as the main channel of Soviet 
influence. They maintain a ceaseless flow 
of pro-Soviet propaganda in books, press, 


of their country on the Russian model. 


As. 


The Wrecking—which, goes under the’ 


As alike as peas in a pod, East Europe’s 
‘States all think, talk and act alike 
as Moscow pulls the strings 


radio and the stage. They pattern the culture 
They 
use the mass organizations—women’s, youth, 
sports—to bring Soviet influence into each 
home. They introduce Soviet methods of 
work, payment, labor organization, discipline 
and even terminology to industry and agri- 
culture, ‘They, finally, rewrite their constitue 
tions to match Russia’s, and in the preamble 
pay the prescribed homage to the Soviet 
Union, the Red army and Stalin. 


New Concept of Patriotism 


SNCE a common mould is used, it makes 
~ for an odd sameness. The newspapers of 
Warsaw, Prague and Bucharest are similar 
shadows of the Moscow press, When Sofia 
decides spontaneously to build a statue of 
Stalin, a similar spontaneity is shown by 
Tirana and Budapest. When Moscow launches 
a “peace drive,” which extols Russia and 
attacks the warmongers of the West, the 
workers of each ‘country spontaneously queue 
up to sign “peace petitions,” which appear 
spontaneously at each factory and office, 


celebration in Prague. 


In all countries of Eastern Europe, except 
for heretical Yugoslavia, new holidays have 
appeared—Stalin’s birthday, the Bolshevik 
revolution, and the biggest of them all, the 
Day of Liberation by the Red army. (One of 
Yugoslavia’s major sins was her refusal to 
admit she was liberated by the Russians.) 
On this day, the parties and the people join 
in mandatory homage to the Soviet soldier 
and to whatever Soviet delegates are on the 
scene. (“The people marching in the parade 
could only see the men they love best: Com- 
rade Matyas Rakosi and Comrade Klim Voro- 
shilov, the delegate of the Soviet Union and 
of the great Stalin, ...”) 

For all the “people’s democracies,” Com- 
munist theoreticians have worked out a new 
concept of patriotism. The new definition 
demands “fidelity and love for the Soviet 
Union and the great Stalin.’ It denounces 
as “rotten nationalism and chauvinism” any 
insistence on a nation’s development along its 
own historic path. It proclaims Lenin and 
Stalin to be “heroes of our national history.” 
And it warns that any true patriot does not 
treat with silence Russia’s role as friend and 
savior; he must laud it constantly and fer- 
vently. Those who don’t are enemies, to be 
wiped out. 

A Hungarian newspaper speaks for all the 
Communists of Eastern Europe when it ana- 
lyzes the new relationships: ‘Hundreds of 
tricks, such as sentimental gipsy music in 
the cafes or press editorials dripping with 
chauvinism, served to drug people’s patriotism. 
Only since 1945 have we had the right to be 
real patriots. We did not fight ourselves for 
the right to be good Hungarians, It was the 
Soviet army and Stalin who did it... . Five 
years ago, the heroic Soviet soldiers showed 
us the road on which we have learned the 
true sense of patriotism. We may sometimes 
stumble on this road, but we know we have 
support.” 


They’re All Isolated 
OVIET influence has made all these states 


like peas in a pod. Yet, oddly enough, it. 


has also produced complete isolation. No Hun- 
garian today can visit Romania, and no Bul- 
garian can go to Czechoslovakia—except for 
a few hand-picked vacationers. Windows in 
countless new Bulgarian homes are bricked 
in because Romania will not sell Bulgaria a 
chemical needed for glass-making. Bulgaria’s 
motor transport is breaking down because 


none of her allies will sell her good motor 
oil or brake fluid. Hungary puts her people 
on a thin ration, and ships food to the West 
where she can thus buy the essential machine 
tools the Czechs will not sell her. . 


And for yet another facet of Soviet in- 
fluence: if one of its goals is communism, 
another is’ Russianization. Russian history is 
taught in and out of schools. The study of 
the Russian language has been made com- 
pulsory everywhere, and promotion is often 
made dependent on it. Russian terminology 
has become universal. (Stakhanovism, or 
industrial speed-up, is a way of life. Elimina- 
tion of industrial waste is named after a 
Russian woman worker; Korabelnyikova. And 
industrial cleanliness bears the name of Voro- 
shin, the Russian who invented cleanliness.) 
The Slav countries, such as Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, are reminded constantly of 
their common heritage with Russia. It has 
been a bit more difficult with non-Slav 
Hungary. But this problem, too, has now 
been overcome. A short time ago, a leading 
Hungarian historian denounced all former 


Czechoslovakian girls, above, enrolled in Communist political groups, march in @ government-sponsored parade during a recent 
Children of Eastern Europe, like the two from Moravia, above right, are being indoctrinated with Com- 


munist propaganda. Left, a Bulgarian peasant. 


theories of Hungary’s origin. On the basis 
of Russian research, he has now established 
that Hungary’s historic roots were “similar” 
to those of Russia. 

What are the mechanics of “selling Russia” 
to Eastern Europe? 

The best way to describe them is to show 
how they operate in one country, say, Hun- 
gary. The fountain of authority there is the 
yellow, four-storey building on Akademia 
Utea 17. Here, beyond the doors guarded by 
tommy-gunners, sit the politburo and the 
sections which deal with all the facets of life— 
and Soviet influence—in Hungary. 

The party’s head is Matyas Rakosi, a 
brilliant man’who got his first taste of revo- 
lution as a war prisoner in Russia in 1917-18. 
After the war, Rakosi was a commissar in 
Hungary’s 40-day Red revolution of 1919, fled 
to Moscow on its collapse, returned secretly 
to Hungary and was arrested. In 1940, after 
16 years in prison, he was traded to the 
Russians for a stack of old Hungarian battle 
flags. In 1945, he returned to Russian-held 
Hungary to take over the party. Today, his 
portrait—according to a rigid party ruling— 
hangs with those of Lenin and Stalin, but 
half a length below. 

Rakosi and his associates translate the 
broad policy decided in Moscow into Hun- 
garian terms. Their decisions are then 
funnelled out through the sections—usually 
headed by graduates of party schools in Mos- 
cow. The section orders—on everything from 
land collectivization to burlesque programs— 
are absolute. 

From the sections, the edicts flow down 
the network of “cells.” Each factory, office, 
school, theatre or sports club has its own 
“cell,” headed by a secretary. It is his job 
to see that the orders are carried out; that 
disloyalty is rooted out; and that Soviet 
Russia gets her dues. 

Take the cultural section of Joseph Revai, 
a first-rate Russian-trained theoretician. In 
his campaign to popularize the Soviet Union, 
he issues instructions to all cultural outlets. 
One order goes to the press. The results can 
be calculated statistically. On a recent typical 
day, the organ of the collaborating clerical 
party carried 37 columns of reading matter. 
Of these, 11 were devoted to Stalin, 11 to 
Russia, seven to Hungary, 7.5 to: others, and 
half a column to sports. What happens when 
a paper decides to show real zeal was dem- 
onstrated recently by the daily of the col- 


laborating Smallholders’ party. Of a total of 
34 columns, it devoted 29.5 to Stalin. 

Another edict instructs the State Film 
Enterprise to show more Soviet movies. The 
latter are already doing well. Of the first 
20 new films shown in Hungary this year, 14 
were Soviet, two Hungarian, two Czech, one 
Hindoo and one Chinese. Yet, a “Soviet Film 
Month” is proclaimed during which none but 
Soviet movies are shown. To make sure the 
pictures are seen, workers and employees are 
often compelled to buy tickets. 

A third edict goes out to state book pub- 
lishers. They, too, have done well by Russia. 
In 1948, they published translations of 155 
Soviet books. Last year, this number jumped 
to 550. Since the liberation, they have printed 
1,250,000 copies of Lenin’s works and more 
than 2,000,000 of Stalin’s. When yet another 
of Stalin’s works is issued, the party secre- 
taries arrange spontaneous queues of workers, 
eager to lay down a day’s pay for an analysis 
of the Tiflis strike in 1905. 


Make Soviet Plays 


FOURTH edict goes out to the theatres. 

The opera is ordered to put on more Rus~ 
sian works. The theatre—already packed with 
Soviet plays denouncing the West—must show 
more of them. Under pressure, the ballet 
invites two Soviet balletmasters to help pro- 
duce “The Nutcracker Suite.” They are paid 
the unprecedented salary of 20,000 forints a 
month each (about $1,800), roughly 35 times 
the salary of an average worker. And when 
unwary critics find flaws in the Soviet im- 
portations, they are at once denounced by 
their, own newspapers as “enemies of the 
working class.” 

A fifth edict goes to the radio. The air 
is already saturated with Russian programs 
to the point where the listeners—in unsigned 
letters—protest to the radio stations. Yet the 
amount of Hungarian music is cut further, 
and that of Russian musie and propaganda is 
increased, A sixth edict demands the musi- 
cians break their ties with the “defeatist, 
decadent and anti-Socialist” folk music of old 
Hungary, and write optimistic, tuneful songs 
based on Russia’s. 

A seventh edict calls‘on the sculptors to 
submit plans for a statue of Stalin: “The 
sculpture must show that the great Stalin, 
who is beloved by everybody, is the leader of 
the Socialist world and the peace-loving 


» is the protecting father 


people; that he directs the strategy of the 
glorious liberating Soviet army; and that he 
of the people's 
democracies.” 

It is not easy to measure a nation’s in- 
fluence. Nor is it easysto gauge the success 
or failure of intensive propaganda. In coun- 
tries in which five-year-old tots sing cantatas 
to Stalin, the Communists can justly claim 
success in indoctrinating youth. I have met 
young Hungarians and Czechs who believed 
Russia had won the war singlehanded against 
Hitler and his Anglo-U.S. allies; or that the 
Russians lived in luxury, while the West 
starved. 


Anti-Soviet Sentiment Grows 


grit 


yet the failures are as significant, and as ~ 


_ obvious. People are surfeited with pro- 


Soviet propaganda. They have lived through’ 


the liberation by the Red army, and their 


memories are less than fond. Even Commu- 
nists speak with resentment of the disappear- 
ance of native music, art and literature, and 
their replacement with inferior Russian pro- 
ducts. Mandatory ecstatic tributes to Stalin 
and Russia are matched, in private, by savage 
anti-Soviet jokes told by Communists and 
non-Communists alike. 

Despite all pressures, the movie houses 
stay empty. They are filled only when entire 
army units, schools ‘or unions are marched 
in, or when an occasional Western film gets 
through. One can get no tickets to an aged 
Charlie Chaplin film in Prague. And in 
Prague, too, I saw an audience rise and give 
a tremendous ovation at the end of a hoary 
‘Robin Hood,” as portrayed by Errol Flynn. 


Listeners with the so-called “people’s radio . 


sets’ —retailing at about $35 and able to pick 
up only local stations—have no escape from 
the Soviet programs. 
better set has it tuned on the world without— 
the B.B.C., the Voice of America, or just 
music from anywhere at all. 

With Soviet books filling all bookstores, 
intellectuals in Budapest and Prague today 


But anyone with a. 


are reading instead George Orwell’s cruel 


“1984” and Upton Sinclair's series on Lanny 


Budd’s exploits. And though these ‘books 
have been banned, tens of thousands of read- 
ers still seek escape from Russia in Pearl 
Buck, Louis Bromfield, Faith Baldwin, or 
even that literary classic, “Forever Amber.” 

The churches have never been more filled. 
Many observers believe this is less a display 


of religious fervor than a political demonstra- 


tion. This View is confirmed by such sights 
as the huge Easter processions, which followed 
the Communist parades on the Day of Libera- 
tion. Any number of people who have joined 
a passing religious procession told me it was 
@n expression of individual protest against 
communism and Soviet Russia. 


The very base of Soviet influence—the . 


Communist parties—is shaky. Fer though the 
parties as a/whole serve as an instrument of 
Russian influence, they are composed of indi- 
viduals most of whom detest the job they do— 
and the Soviet Union. Even the workers, 
whom the Communist leaders woo ardently, 
are resentful of the Communist pressures, of 
the compulsory Leninist-Stalinist seminars, of 
the mandatory purchases of Stalin’s works, of 
the condescending visits by Russian “Stak- 
hanovites” which usually bring on a new 
speed-up, of norms, “Socialist wages,’ and 
the insecurity of jobs as a result of the new 
concepts of “Socialist loyalty.” 

For all these reasons, many observers, in 
Eastern Europe believe the spread of Russian 
influence is more than matched by anti-Soviet 
sentiment. This sentiment grows in direct 
proportion to the growth of Russian pressure. 
No one, of course, expects an open revolt 
against Russia in this part of Europe. No 
such revolt could now succeed. But if the 


cold war ever becomes hot in Europe, this. 


zone of Soviet influence may well become 
one of Russia’s most painful problems. 
(Copyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) 
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Afraid to Love 


ETSY still couldn’t believe Steve was ar- 

riving in Washington any minute now. 

Taking a quick peek at his photograph on 
her dressing-table, she tried to stop fluttering 
like a nervous ingenue. 

Her apartment mate, Carla, snapped a 
handsome suitcase shut with an impatient 
gesture. “If you don’t calm down,” she told 
Betsy, “youll have this stranger thinking 
you’ve never met a man before.” 

Betsy glanced helplessly at Carla’s dark, 
flashing eyes. It was all right for Carla to 
dish out such advice. Carla had always been 
able to handle men. They were hypnotized 
by her sultry beauty. 

Betsy knew she lacked Carla’s confidence. 
Today she. was especially conscious of her in- 
experience, modesty and fears. “I’ve never 
been in a situation like this,’ she told Carla 
flatly. “Steve might be disappointed. He 
might be bored with me. This whole idea was 
crazy.” 

To begin with, the idea hadn’t been hers. 
Aunt Myra back in Decatur had showed 
Steve Warren, a ‘visitor from Chicago, a 
photograph of Betsy. Aunt Myra, a romantic 
old soul, had decided to play cupid. She had 
written Betsy that a young man had fallen in 
love with her picture and would be writing a 
letter himself. “Please answer him, Betsy,” 
Aunt Myra pleaded. Then followed a build- 
up of Steve that left Betsy wide-eyed and 
thrilled. According to Aunt Myra, Steve 
had looks, brains, personality, a good job, 
and was definitely marriage material. 

When the first letter arrived, Betsy 
answered it immediately over Carla’s protests. 
“Tet him wait a while,” the brunette urged. 

Betsy had tossed her a look which said: 
This is my man and I'll handle this. After- 
wards she wondered if Carla had been right. 
However, Steve replied promptly and: the 
mailman was busy for the next month. Steve 
finally wrote: “I’ve talked my engineering 
firm into sending me to your fair city on a 
selling trip. Isn’t that great news?” 

Betsy had been so excited she couldn’t eat 
or sleep. Carla had watched her amusedly, 
finally volunteering to visit her family the 
week-end Steve came in and Betsy felt tre- 
mendously relieved. 

Now that the day was here and Carla was 
standing there handing out more advice, 
Betsy’s heart sank in despair. Please go 
away, she thought fiercely as Carla tried to 
decide which hat to wear. After what seemed 
an eternity Carla picked up her suitcase and 
was gone. 

Five minutes later the doorbell rang, loud 
end insistent. JTetsy’s heart raced. Her 
hands turned to ice cubes as she opened the 
door. The man standing there was taller 
than she had imagined he would be, and his 
hair was darker and his eyes browner. He 
had a hesitant half-smile on his face. 

Little In Common 
HY, he’s more nervous than I am, she 
thought incredibly. “Welcome, Steve,” 
she said softly, opening the door wider. 

He stepped inside, glanced admiringly 
around the living-room. “What an apart- 
ment!” 

“T share it with another girl.” A chill ran 
through Betsy as she thought of Carla, of the 
lustrous black hair and the dark flashing 
eyes—and the magnetic appeal to men. 

“And I found you a place, Steve,” Betsy 
added quickly. “The lady across the hall is 
away and she said you could sleep there. Want 
to put your suitcase in now?” 

“T’ll tend to it later, Betsy. Right now I 
want to have a good look at you. You're 
tinier: than I thought,” he said curiously. 
“Nice eyes. Gray, aren’t they? Pretty mouth, 
hmm. And your hair, I bet it’s taffy color 
in the sun.” 

“Only trouble is I can’t carry the sun with 
me,” she told him, smiling. “Have you eaten? 
I saved you some dinner.” 

He glanced wistfully toward the kitchen. 
“T rushed so to get here, I forgot to eat.” 

She laughed. “Relax. I'll bring the food 
in here.’ ‘As she left him slouched comfort- 
ably in the easy chair, she felt happier than 
she had for a long jtime. Steve was nicer 
than she had had dared hope, but he would 
probably bolt out of her life just as he had 
bolted in. 

Betsy had never.had anything work out 
quite right yet, so why should this be an ex- 
ception? Ever since high school days she 
had lost her men to other girls, girls smarter 
and more glamorous. With a sharp pang of 
remorse she remembered also how Glenn, 
her fiance in Decatur, had married a girl he 
met at a convention in New York. 

With a sigh she heated the meat loaf and 
vegetables for Steve and fixed a place at the 
coffee table so he wouldn’t have to move out 
of his chair. His eyes followed appreciatively, 
and that happy glow overtook her again. As 
he ate he told her the news from Illinois and 
about his engineering job in Chicago. 

‘Do you like it here?” he asked. 

“Ts all right.” She didn’t know whether 
to tell him the truth or not. She had been 
lonely, for she and Carla had little in common. 

“T bet you’re homesick,” Steve told her. 

She flushed. ‘No, I—I don’t want to go 
home.” She didn’t. Not if it meant living 
with Aunt Myra and her tea parties and 
bridge clubs and the same aimless existence. 
It would be different having a home of her 
own. And then, too, the town still pitied her 
because Glenn married someone else and she 
couldn’t stand pity. 

Steve was watching her strangely. “You're 
a funny little elf. I knew Id like you. Put 
en your gayest dress and we'll go places.” 


Nicer In Person 


66) JICE,” he said when Betsy came out wear- 
ing a new white print dress. With a 
sweep of his arms Steve,pulled her to him, 
tilting her chin upward with his fingers. 
‘“Tovely,” he murmured, his lips seeking hers. 
Betsy knew she shouldn’t let him. She 
could just imagine what Aunt Myra would 
think. Then, too, Carla would say: “Play 
hard to get.’ Betsy liked the strength of 
Steve’s arms, the gentleness of his lips. 

But this was ridiculous! She would only 
be hurt again. Steve was only testing her to 
see if she would fall and, if she did, he would 
leave her like Glenn. She hated herself for 
being @ cynic, but she was powerless to ston, 


but no more, please.” 

He made a face at her. 
you. I’m sorry. It won’t happen again. 
for a couple of hours, anyway.” 

He didn’t wait even a couple of hours. 
They had been dancing in the Embassy Room 
and while the orchestra was still playing “I 
Surrender Dear,” they moved out on to the 
terrace. Betsy felt Steve’s arms tightening 
around her. Suddenly she found herself 
answering his kiss. Then she pulled away 
abruptly. 

“Afraid?” he said huskily. 

She couldn’t answer. She wanted to run 
away and never see him again, now before 
she had a chance to fall in love. 

He was smiling. “T’ll behave,’ he said 
quietly. “It’s just that holding you close like 
this I can’t help myself. Your letters were 
so warm and friendly, but you’re nicer in 
person. I’m going to take you back to Chicago 
with me.” 

“No thanks,” she said quickly. She knew 
she had hurt him. His mouth became a thin 
stubborn line. 

“T see, Betsy, you want fun, nothing else,” 
he said tensely. “Okay, honey, if that’s the 
way you want it. I’d dreamed all these 
months we really had something here, that 
you were the girl I was looking for and seeing 
you made me certain. If I was wrong, we’ll 
play it your way.” 

From then on the ache: in Betsy’s throat 
grew and grew. Steve laughed more, they 
danced every dance, but there was-a false 
note to their fun. Betsy reminded herself 
it was better this way. If she didn’t love 
Steve, she couldn’t lose him. 

Driving home he kept both hands on the 
wheel. Betsy opened the apartment door 
and he walked into the, living-room, picked 
up his suitcase, took the key she handed him, 
and started across the hall. Then he dropped 
the suitcase, took her by the shoulders. “I 
don’t know why you're building up a barrier 
between us, but eventually I'll find out.” He 
kissed her gently on the forehead. “Sleep 
tight, baby. Well see the sights tomorrow. 
Give me a chance at least.” 

Getting The Worst Over 

ETSY watched him cross the hall, disap- 
pear into the other apartment. With a 
sigh she turned on the kitchen light. The 
dishes were still there, but there were two 
glasses conspicuously added. A shudder ran 
through Betsy. She hurried to the bedroom. 
The boudoir lamp revealed a sleeping Carla. 

Betsy sank wearily on to the bed. She 
might have known Carla would return to 
meet Steve. She had known this gay fun- 
for-two wouldn’t last. How could she fight 
Carla? Carla who was always breathtakingly 
lovely and completely confident. 

After a sleepless night Betsy crawled out 
of bed, grimly determined. She . dressed 
quickly. Cautiously she crept out without 
waking Carla. She sneaked four eggs. and 
some bacon out of the refrigerator, grabbed 
the coffee and percolator, frying pan and some 
bread. 

A stretching, yawning Steve opened the 
door to her knock. He was just tying his 
tie. His hair was tousled and he grinned 


“T know I rushed 
Not 


I 


Betsy felt Steve’s arms tightening around her. 


sleepily. “Welcome,” he said, with a curious 
note in his voice. 

She flushed guiltily. 
be fun to cook breakfast in here.” 

For a little while the contented glow Betsy 
had experienced the night before returned. 
Having Steve across the breakfast table 
seemed so right and wonderful. 

“You're different this morning,’ Steve said 
slowly. 

She looked away, frowning. 

“Oh, now you're afraid again,” he muttered. 
“IT can see I’m going to have trouble with 
you, but I still insist you’re going home with 
me to Illinois.” 

She wanted to say, Yes, I am afraid, Steve, 
afraid you're merely talking. Wait until 
you meet Carla, and you'll change your 
mind. Why not get the worst over now while 
she still had the chance to keep her heart 
from breaking? 

“Come with me,” she said quickly. “T 


“T thought it might 


Morning Moment 
The morning mountains with the east 
behind 
Bulk blue and solid. The late-risen 
sun 
Still hides beMind them, but no opalined 
Fragments of dawn remain nor colors 
stun 
The senses with their beauty. Quietness 
Reigns everywhere; the birds that 
sang before 
Are silent now; serene and motionless 
The slender poplars stand—while at 
the door 
Day waits a little, fingering the latch 
But loath to break the quiet and the 
peace 
Within earth’s house, yet knowing he 
must snatch 
This magic time away, that no caprice 
Of his may halt for long the urge of men 
To work, to struggle; and to hope 
again. 
—RICHARD F. ARMKNECHT 


imagine Carla is up by now. I want you to 
meet her.” 

“Carla?” His eyebrow shot up. 

“We share the apartment. She returned 
last night while we were out,” Betsy -ex- 
plained as they crossed the hall. 

Betsy couldn’t have timed their entrance 
better. Carla was just gliding out of the bed- 
room, clad in a long ice-blue satin negligee 
with a billow of lace down the front. 

Betsy introduced them, but the look of 
admiration on Steve’s face was too much to 
bear. ‘“T’Il get my coat,” she stammered, 
leaving them alone. 

Taking a deep breath, Betsy grabbed her 
gray topcoat from the closet and stumbled 
into the living-room, Carla had her head 
tossed back and was laughing huskily. Steve 
looked pleased with himself. 

Betsy said briefly: ‘Come along with us, 


* Page Three 


By ALICE WARNER 


Suddenly she found herself answering his kiss. 


Carla. 
you know 

Carla looked pleadingly at Steve. 
all right?” ; 

“Fine,” he told her, turning uncertainly 
to Betsy. 

And so it begins, she thought sadly. Driv- 
ing to the zoo, Carla kept up a steady stream 
of chatter. She managed to tell Betsy that 
Cliff Roberts had driven out to the farm and 
brought her to town the night before. She 
also managed to insert that Cliff had a $10,000 
a year position and was most attractive. 

“T’ll introduce you to him,” she told Betsy 
sweetly. 


We're only going to the zoo, or didn’t 


9” 


“Ts it 


Battle Brewing 


pes gripped her hands tightly to keep 
from slapping Carla for implying she 
could say good-by to Steve and find someone 
else, at the same time letting Steve know she 
wasn’t the jealous type, but- generously shared 
her dates. Betsy knew Carla was either sure 
of herself with Cliff or she didn’t want him. 


If Steve was aware a feminine battle was 
brewing he hid his knowledge. Reaching Con- 
necticut Ave. and the zoo, he guided Betsy 
and Carla past the outdoor cages where the 
huge buffalo and the cattle, the slender 
vicuna, the mules and the horses lived. Betsy 
knew Carla was bored. 

After a short while Carla said brightly: 
“Let's go down to the airport and watch the 
big ships'land. I’m expecting some friends 
ati2? 

“Td like that,’ Steve said. 
been to the National airport.” 

“And we're having a party at 4.” 

“We are!” Betsy gasped. 

Carla glanced impatiently at her. “Well, 
dear, Steve didn’t come here to spend a dull 
time. He wants to meet some of the interest- 
ing characters in the nation’s capital and have 
a little excitement.” 

Of all the nerve! Steve came to meet me, 
Betsy wanted to shout. But now wasn’t the 
time to argue with Carla, not in front of 
Steve. Steve drove the girls to the airport to 
pick up two navy lieutenants whom Carla 
had met several months ago and the five of 
them went to a restaurant for dinner. 

The party was even more discouraging. 
Carla, dressed in a black-sequined dress, 
managed to turn the spotlight on Steve so that 
he felt more important than the naval officers 
or the diplomats she had invited, 

Betsy curled up in a corner of the sofa 
and. consoled Cliff, who had turned out to be 
stocky, bald and boring. She had to give it to 
Carla, though, she was entertaining Steve 
and may be she was right. He appeared happy 
enough and had obviously forgotten the night 
before. 

Cliff suggested they go for a walk and have 
supper. Betsy glanced about the room. Steve 
was engrossed in a discussion with a 
Guatemalan. “I'll go,” she told Cliff. Quickly 
they sneaked out without Carla noticing. 

The next day was hectic. Betsy’s office 
was heading for a reorganization, and the 
staff was jittery. 

Carla called before 5. “I promised to go 
to dinner with Steve, but Major Brooks 


“lve never 


When a girl is a defeatist about such things as love and 
romance, it takes a lot of convincing to make 
her see that this time it’s different 


Illustrated by Brule 


“Get me a 
Tell him 


breezed into town,” she said. 
raincheck with Steve, will you? 
I'm ill or something.” 

“Sure, I'll tell him you choked to death 
on an olive.’ Betsy glared at the receiver 
as she slammed it down. She was tired, and 
she didn’t want to see Steve again. 

But Carla said Steve wanted exciterrient. 
Okay, he’d get it. Recklessly Betsy called 
about a dozen of her friends and Carla’s. She 
put on a daring white dress she had never 
had the courage to wear but once. She’piled 
her hair atop her head and lavishly applied 
Carla’s deepest lipstick and most expensive 
perfume. 

Three couples arrived before Steve walked 
in. “Having a party?’ he wanted to know. 

“Wor you,’ Betsy said sweetly. “Carla will 
be a little late.” 

He frowned angrily. “Betsy, I can’t. I'm 
dog-tired. Hey, what are you doing in that 
dress?” 

The mockery in his voice ruined Betsy. 
She crumpled up on the hassock and began 
to ery. “I’m tired, too, but if I’m going to 
pinch-hit for Carla?” 


Different From Now Qn 


6¢@TOP babbling,” Steve said roughly, pull- 
ing her to her feet. “Who wants you to 
pinch-hit for Carla—” | 

“No one could really,” she said mourn- 
fully. “She’s too lovely—” 

Steve laughed. “You silly little elf,’ he 
said softly. “Sure, she’s lovely, like a sum- 
mer storm or a blazing meteor, but a storm 
and a meteor soon pass. A man needs a girl 
like you to come home to at night; that is, a 
girl like you were that first night. The man 
who gets you will be lucky.” 

“The man who gets me!” Betsy cried 
desperately. “You're the only man I want and 
you're all wrapped up in a glamour girl. I 
wish you'd never come. I wish you'd go 
home—” 

Steve’s fingers dug into her arms, but she 
didn’t feel the pain. It was his voice that 
hurt. “You threw me at her,” he said 
hoarsely. “I thought you were disappointed 
after you met me and you wanted to back 
down, so I tried to co-operate. When you 
left with Cliff last night and Carla said you 
liked him—” 

“Carla said what?” Betsy gasped. 

But Steve continued. “I promised to go 
to a Shoreham party with Carla tonight and 
pry her with questions. I guess I wouldn’t 
give up hope that there wasn’t another man.” 

“There isn’t,” Betsy said flatly. 

Steve’s arms tightened. “I know that 
now,” he said huskily. “I knew when you 
began to cry. Besides, you wouldn’t have 
gone to all this trouble tonight if you didn’t 
care.’ He looked disgustedly about the room. 
“Carla isn’t coming, is she? Tell these people 
the building has been condemned.” 

“Til let them wait for her,’ she said 
lightly. “They’re mostly her friends anyway 
and they never miss me.” 

Steve pulled her close. “You under- 
estimate yourself. I missed you terribly last 


night after the hubbub died down. Why do 
you always run yourself down?” 
“Things never work out right. There was 


a man back home who broke an engage- 
ment—” 

He lifted her chin. “Aunt Myra should 
have told me why. You have a defeatist at- 
titude. From now on things will be different,” 
he told her gently. “Now take off that hor- 
rible paint job and change your dress, then 
I'm planning to kiss you.” 

“Vd like that,” she said softly 


ceeeeeeee te 
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Life in Oberammergau begins to centre upon the Passion play at least a year before 
the brief summer season opens. The players are all village people. Anthoni Presinger, 
above, a local hntel owner and experienced actor, plays the part of Christ. 


The part of Caiaphas, the high priest, is played by Benedikt Stuckl, above left, cook 

at a village hotel. The main feminine lead, that of the Blessed Virgin, is played by 

Annemie Mayr, above right, a promising young actress who works at Oberammergau’s 

college for carving. The girl who plays the part of Mary Magdalene work’s in her 
parents’ grocery store the rest of the year. 


All actors and actresses for the Passion play are chosen by vote of a selection com- 
mittee. Above, members of this committee on their way to the town hall to cast their 


ballots. Before summer’s end, 500,000 visitors are expected to see the play. 
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OBERAMMERGAU 

N oxecart creaked along the dusty road 

into the Alpine meadows of ripening 

corn. Thick arms bared to the early 
morning sunshine, the men were grouped 
upon a little mound set apart from the vil- 
lage and they moved with a strange noiseless- 
ness. Beneath their hands there grew a 
house. 

Some of the men were old and some were 
young, yet all wore beards and their hair 
flowed down to their shoulders. Behind them 
the jagged Alpine peaks of Bavaria squatted 
in grave splendor. Below, uneven red roofs 
of curving tiles glared back at the steel blue 
sky, throwing into the streets of Oberam- 
mergau a prospective shadow. 

There was about the scene something 
fixed and immutable, as if time had stood 
still while all around the tides of war and 
revolution lapped unavailingly, and I re- 
membered a passage from the Bible which 
goes: ‘The house, when it was in building, 


was built of stone made ready before it was 


brought thither; so that there was neither 
hammer nor axe nor any tool of iron heard 
in the house . . . Built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
being the chief corner stone.” 

It was a curiously apt quotation, for this 
village has for centuries past cast its in- 
habitants in the roles of Christ and those 
who grouped themselves about Him. In the 
dim recess of barns and timbered farmhouses 
have hung Herod’s splendid tunics, the black 
and yellow robes of Judas, the crown of 


_thorns and a hollow, 70-pound cross which 


Christ must bear for 15 minutes in the Passion 
play which: the villagers are dedicated to 


“produce periodically. 


A simple, remote village standing on a 
high plateau not so very far south of the 
Danube or much north of Lake Geneva, a 
village reached through deep, dark forests 
steeped in the magic legends of Bavaria, is 
easily romanticized. It is, perhaps, a pity 
that thousands going there this summer to 
see the first Passion play since 1934 do get 
unusually sentimental at the prospect and 
then react violently to the obvious attempts 
to exploit their interest. 

For looking at the trays of wooden Madon- 
nas and crucifixes, the windows full of deli- 
eate carvings depicting Biblical scenes, I won- 
dered why the villagers of Oberammergau 
shduld have their commercialism condemred. 
Surely there must have been the’same trin- 
kets and souvenirs sold on the streets through 
which Jesus strode, and it is to be doubted 
whether He would much care should a beggar 
earve His likeness in wood and sell it for 
bread. More regrettable is the huge “Ober- 
ammergau Invites You” sign hung by the in- 
escapable Americans at the village entrance. 


Refugees A Burden 


TS play, after all, is the thing. It has been 
performed in these sylvan surroundings 
since 1633, when the villagers first vowed 
to stage it as a thank-offering for deliverance 
from plagues. Today, it occupies eight hours, 
with a two-hour intermission, and employs 
1,200 players of whom 124 have named parts. 
The massive, open-air stage built on classic 
Greek lines contains, in the “rebellion” scene, 
600 adults and 250 children at one time. 

Life in the village begins to centre upon 
the play at least a year before the brief sum- 
mer season opens. About 1,500 costumes, 
most of them imported from the east and 
based on drawings made in Palestine mu- 
seums, together with oilskin underclothes for 
protection against rain, have to be prepared 
by women of the village. A 100-piece .or- 
chestra made up entirely of villagers must 
rehearse the score written 150 years ago by 
Rochus Dedler and set like a Haydn oratorio. 
At least 500 inhabitants are employed in the 
prosaic tasks of theatre work. 

None of this is made easier by the fortunes 
of war. Rosenburg, the Nazi prophet of 
blood-and-earth, called Oberammergau the 
“black village,” but today it struggles like 


any other German town or village against 
post-war problems that are not apparent to 
casual visitors. Though the bombers passed 
it by, there are new names on the stone 
memorial standing opposite the little church. 
Of those who did ‘return, many are without 
an arm or a leg. Martin Margold, a 25-year- 
old farmer who takes the part of St. John 
the Divine, is one. 

Martin lives in a substantial, 250-year-old 
house with two dozen acres of land and some 
meadow mountains. He is a tall, bronzed 
young man whose war wounds handicap him 
little. But the war still touches him closely. 

“We have five refugee families in our 
house,” he said. “We do not resent them. 
But our village population has risen from 
3,000 to 5,000, and most of the increase is due 
to the influx of refugees.: In our state of 
Bavaria, one-fifth of the population now are 
refugees. It is a terrible burden.” 

Like most farmers, Martin has other 
grumbles. Farming, he said, has never been 
worse. Labor was difficult to find, despite 
the presence of refugees; prices were bad; 
and regulations forced him. to put his hay 
crop into a communal pool. 

Martin took me to one of his refugee 
families. Herr Mayr was Sudeten Deutsche. 
Taken prisoner early in the war, he dis- 
covered years later that his wife and family 


For the first time since 
1934, this tiny Bavarian 
village is putting on its 
famed Passion play. The 
performance takes eight 
hours with a two-hour 
intermission and employs 


1,200 players; all told. 


had been dispossessed and expelled from 
Czechoslovakia. For months he searched, 
finding them at last in Oberammergau, to 
which they had been “distributed” by the 
Germans. Herr Mayr is one of a group of 
refugees who have started a new industry 
there. Their leader is an elderly, soft-spoken 
weaver who was one of 500,000 Volksdeutsche 
turned out of Yugoslavia, where his family 
had lived for generations. 

Like many of the refugees, he has a small 
crowd part in the Passion play, but it is a 
tradition that only villagers whose roots go 
deep shall play the important. roles. The 
sacredness of these traditions often brings 
disappointment. Mary the Mother of Chrisi, 


in 1934, for instance, was played by Anna. 


Lutz, who now owns a village store and a 
mountain ski-tow. Anna was then a fair, 20- 
year-old girl who came to dedicate her whole 
life to making Mary live. 

She later madera lecture tour of North 
America, returning with the intention of play- 
ing in the play of 1940 which was never 
staged, for the visitors to Oberammergau that 
year were far from interested in that story. 
Now Anna has passed the age limit of 35 years 
established for the role, finding herself instead 
just another villager selling curios to 
tourists. 

But simple tasks that through the cen- 
turies have changed little are the daily lot 
of all the players. Mary Magdalene works as 
a salesgirl in her parents’ grocery store; 
Caiaphas, the high priest, is a cook at the 
“Alte Post” hotel; the Blessed Virgin and 
Judas the Betrayer work side by side at the 
college for carving, an activity for which 
Oberammergau is internationally famous. 

As in most Bavarian villages, the white- 
washed walls of homes are covered with soft- 
toned frescoes with a Biblical motif, while 
from the quaintly carved balconies hang 
wooden figurines. Through this peaceful 
scene walks the man who plays the part of 
Christ, Anthoni Presinger. 

When Presinger was awarded his part at 
trials last September, the judges were the 


Lady Behind Britain’s Ballet 


By JOSEPH WARREN 


NE night, the Sadler’s Wells ballet com- 

pany was travelling by train to Paris, 

where the company was to perform next 
day. It so happened that they got only four 
berths; the rest of the 40 people would have 
to sit up. Who were to get the berths? 

A slim, dark-haired woman made the 
decision. “The electrician, carpenter and 
stage managers must work all day tomorrow,” 
she said. ““They’re going to get the berths. 

The woman’s name is Ninette de Valois 
and she has run the Sadler’s Wells ballet for 
the past 21 years; in fact, she has made it. 


Miss de Valois started to dance on piers 
and in music halls. One evening in 1929, Lilian 
Baylis, founder of the Old Vic, asked her 
whether she could supply six girls to dance 
ballet for the operas, “Tannhauser” and 
“Faust.” Every six months there would be 
a ballet evening. 

“T saw that this was the chance to create 
a British ballet that would compete with 
Russian ballet,” she says now. 

The critics didn’t make it easy for her! 
They said the British public didn’t care for 
ballet. 

“In the beginning we had Markova and 
Dolin as guest stars,’ she remembers. “I 
suppose a lot of people came to see them 
although they didn’t care for the rest of the 
company. We had our first big break in 
1933, when we gave two command perform- 
ances at Covent Garden Opera House. They 
were a SUCCESS. i 

Two years later, Markova left the com- 


pany. Dolin had left earlier. 

The critics predicted that the company was 
going to fold. But Miss de Valois had built 
up the company secretly. A young, unknown 
dancer, Margot Fonteyn, had been trained to 
dance Markova’s parts. Robert Helpmann was 
being groomed as her partner. 

In 1937, Margot Fonteyn won her -first 
great success as “Ghiselle.” The company was 
invited to go to Paris under the auspices of 
the British council. 

By this time, the people of London had 
caught on. There were all-night line-ups to 
get gallery seats in Covent Garden. In Febru- 
ary, 1939, Miss de Valois started her most 
ambitious project, a revival of Tschaikowsky’s 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” It was a tremendous 
suecess—and still is. 

Then came the war. The Sadler’s Wells 
ballet danced every night, through bombings 
and alerts and blackouts:. Then they went on 
tour. 

Today, Miss de Valois considers those 
months the most difficult but most fruit*ul 
in the ballet’s existence. “We became widely 
known. . At long last, ballet had become a 
British institution.” 

Today, Sadler’s Wells plays nine months 
of the year at Covent Garden Opera House. 
The company has travelled with great success 
in the U.S. and Canada and all over Kurope. 
In fact, there has been a virtual sell-out for 
their ballet engagement at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York city this season, 
two and a half months before the evenit— 
the $276,000 taken representing the largest 
advance sale ever chalked up in ballet. - 
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The Curtain Is Up 
mn Oberammer@g 


OaUu 


22 council elders, the burgomaster and two 
priests. They needed a robust young man 
who could withstand the strain of the Cruci- 
fixion scene, when the only support during 
20 minutes on the cross comes from a small 
footrest and two bent nails which apparently 
pierce his hands. 

But since it became known/this summer 
that Presinger was a former Nazi party mem- 
ber, a public largely composed of overseas 
visitors became the judge. At first extremely 
critical of the choice, most audiences have 
since agreed that Presinger handles the part 
with dignity and composure. For those who 
trouble to talk with villagers, it is also obvious 
that Oberammergau was strongly tainted with 
the Nazi philosophy, anyway. 

Whether it was a cloak adopted out of 
sheer self-preservation or whether it sprang 
from a natural instinct to embrace the Teu- 
tonic legend, small trace remains today of the 
infection that caused villagers to welcome 
Herr Messerschmitt and his design staff of 
aviation experts when they came here during 
the war to develop pilotless jet fighters. 


Dollars Bring Joy 


[ReeeeD, there are signs of growing support 

for the separatist movement, which calls for 
a “Bavaria for the Bavarians” and indulges in 
pink-hued dreams of a nation cut loose from 
Germany’s burdens. 

“Utter nonsense, of course,” said the village, 
burgomaster. “We would become another 
Austria, swollen with too many people in too 
little space.” 

Just the same, riding a tide of prosperity 
as Germany depends increasingly upon Ba- 
varia’s rich farmland, many farmers have 
come to believe they would be wise to 
abandon their countrymen. Complacently 
accepting their importance to the rest of a 
poverty-stricken nation, they shift the blame 
for Germany’s troubles on the “city folk” of 
industrial areas. 

High in its mountain fastness, Oberam- 
mergau regards the problem with greater 
perspective. The stout burgomaster, an im- 
posing figure in green peasant costume as 
he sat behind a magnificently carved desk, 
admitted the village did not suffer too badly 
from the war. “But we have to make this 
year’s play a success,’ he added. “We 
fattened on the tourist traffic before the war, 
and now it is essential for us to do it again.” 

If anything, Oberammergau has scored a 
greater success than it can have anticipated. 
Nearly 500,000 visitors are expected before 
summer’s end, a probability that should bring 
joy to the hearts of German bankers. 

For they have poured $1,500,000 into the 
mile-long village, and with a price of $540 on 
each adult head, Oberammergau is deeply in 
their debt. Oddly enough, it was the English 
firm of Thomas Cook which first “dis- 
covered” Oberammergau late in the 19th 
century, and it is now the travel agencies of 
Britain and the U.S. that are doing most to 
bring the village within sight of its goal— 
clearance of $3,000,000 before the curtain 
drops for the last time on this year’s play. 

But whatever the motive, whether for 
profit alone or as part of Bavaria’s attempt 
to win back faith in a different, God-fearing 
country full of love for its neighbors and 
dedicated to peasant art and harmless folk- 
lore, the Passion play itself remains untouch- 
ed. Its message, coming from a Germany in 
defeat, is one of peace to which all the world 
is listening. 

(Copyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) 
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Tommy and the Warble 


S you seek the woods some bright morn- 
ing, your ear is likely to catch a sweet, 
mellow warble, somewhat resembling 

that of a robin, but smoother, softer, and with 
much greater range of melody. Glancing up, 
you behold the songster perched on the tip 
of a tall tree, pouring forth his sweetest 
strains. 
sight as he turns his rosy-red breast, framed 
in a white background, toward the morning 
sun. His large white bill, black head, and 
black and white wings complete the picture. 

While wandering through the summer 
woods, Tommy Fielding came upon a little 
fluffy, white-breasted bird, with buff back 
end buff head-stripes. It was sitting on the 
upturned root of an old stump chirping—a 
soft musical chirp. Tommy’s first thought was 
that the bird was lost and, if left here in the 
friendless woods, would die of starvation, or 
otherwise come to grief. Gently picking it up, 
he covered it with his other hand and raced 
home. 

In the corner of an old grocery carton he 
made a straw nest, but the foundling already 
had left its original nest and had no use for 
another. Soon it was perched on the side of 
the box, chirping as when discovered. 


“Lonesome for its parents, or is it hungry?” 
wondered Tommy. He remembered that birds 
lke worms. Often he had watched a robin, 
hopping about the lawn, cock its head on one 
side, then grasp at a worm and tug it from the 


Your eyes can hardly believe the. 


The song of the rose-breasted grosbeak somewhat resembles that of a robin, but its mellow 

warble is smoother, softer, and with a much greater range of melody. Above, a female 

sits on her eggs, while, above right, a baby grosbeak gets fed as its brother (or sister) 
patiently waits its turn. 


sround. Out to the garden went Tommy with 
a spade to dig for worms. Soon our little bird 
was being stuffed and, strangely, too, it con- 
sumed all he could find. What an appetite 
it had! 

When Tommy’s father arrived home his in- 
terest was almost as great as Tommy’s. They 
decided the bird should be kept in a cage, or 
it soon would be away and lost with nobody 
to care for it. They obtained a large crate, 
covered the front with wire netting and cut a 
door in one side. It was large enough to 
afford their foundling room for exercise and 
the bird needed activity, for it was maturing 
and strengthening its wings. 


Sat On His Shoulder 


pens the following week-end a visitor 
suggested that the bird might be a rose- 
breasted grosbeak, on account of its large, 
heavy bill, and he had heard they were fond 
of potato bugs. 

There were plenty of bugs (actually beetles) 
feeding on. the leaves of the potatoes. And 
how that little bird devoured them! Between 
earthworms and potato bugs, it was feather- 


ing out and was now flying about the cage. 
One day, when Tommy opened the door to 
feed it, away it flew. When he had recovered 
his composure it was nowhere in sight. 

By this time the bird had come to know 
Tommy as it had known its parents before 
him. Hardly had Tommy begun to realize his 
disappointment than it was on his shoulder 
tugging at his ear as if to ring the bell for 
food, He thought to capture it but, before he 
could collect his wits, it was on his hands 
picking the potato bugs out of the can in 
which he had gathered them, and its actions 
were too interesting to disturb. In a flash it 
was gone, but not far, for it had perched in 
the big maple in front of the house. Tommy 
called it, but its crop was full and it just 
wanted to rest. Then it moved, and he lost 
track of it, and night came. 

Next morning Tommy was up at daybreak, 
hoping it still would be about. As he wan- 
dered down the path toward the potato patch, 
who should go with him, perched on _ his 
shoulder, but ‘“Potato-bugs,” as the bird had 
now become known. Later, Tommy dis- 
covered it had been spending the nights in’the 


Benny’s Ma And Pop Swap Encomiums 


By LEE PAPE 


E were eating dinner yesterday, being 
fried chickin and things special for 
Sunday, and ma said to pop, William, 

what do these asparagrass tips with creem 
sauce remind you of? 

They remind me of asparagrass tips 
without creem sauce, which are mutch less 
intristing, pop said, and ma said, They re- 
mind me of the very ferst time you took me 
to dinner on the Stitz Roof, soon after we 
were married. My, my, William, you were 
so delightfully innocent in those days. They 
gave us a noisy table smack in the center of 
the room, and I told you to assert yourself 
and demand a choicer table, and you started 
to tremble like a leaf for feer the head waiter 
would expect at least a 5 doller tip, so I spoke 
to him myself in a ferm voice, and he immee- 


pect you to admit it. And then there was that 
ferst breakfist you ever got me. I told you 
I like a 4 minute egg, and you protested that 
an egg couldn’t possibly be that fresh unless 
we had a hen rite in the kitchen, he said. 

Do you want Benny to reafly beleeve that 
nonsense? ma said, and pop said, Do you want 
him to believe that cocken bull story about 
the head waiter. 

Oh ‘no, naturelly not, ma said. What really 
happened was, you gave that head waiter one 
glance and he quailed like a thief in the nite 
and offered you a cigar and weakly begged 
you to choose your own table, she said, and 
pop said, That’s more like it. By gollies that’s 
just the way it happened, I remember now, 


Oh, such a man, ma said. 
Meening him. 


ditly bowed and scraped 
us to his best corner table 
as though we were the 
evowned heads of royalty, 
she said. 

I don’t seem to remem- 
ber any sutch incident, 
pop said, and ma said, I 
suppose not, you never 
could seem to remember 
it, and that’s what always 
made it seem so funny: 

Hay pop, was ma al- 
ways sutch a swell cook? 
I said, and pop said, Far 
from it. I remember the 
ferst meal she ever pre~ 
pared. She spent hours 
planning to fry a stake, 
and when the butcher’s 
boy delivered it she berst 
into tears because it was 
a square stake and her 
frying pan was round. 

Now William, dont be 
fantastic, ma said, and pop 
said, .Oh, I dont ex- 
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“cage he had built for it when it was a found- 
ling. This cage with the piece of cedar tree 
in the corner had become its home and, when 
night closed in, there it would go to the same 
perch, well concealed in the branches. 
Tommy and Potato-bugs spent much time 
together. Wherever he was, it was close by. 
Yet all its actions proved that it still possessed 
its wild-bird instincts. If a hawk appeared 


Tommy spent some sad days without 
his pet bird, “Potato-bugs.” He kept 
wondering if she would come back 


expressing in sweetest melody. the joys 
of the season. It brought back memories of 
Potato-bugs. Tommy made many trips across 
the way to the woods to listen to that song. 
As spring advanced, he noticed a nest under 
construction in a small thorntree, about eight 
feet from the ground. When he went too 
close, the brilliantly colored male bird be- 
came greatly disturbed, but the duller and 
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By HUGH M. 
HALLIDAY 


less conspicuous female suspected no harm. 
It wasn’t long before Tommy assumed they 
must have eggs. The birds were sitting on 
the nest and they both were devoted to their 
task, changing places about every half-hour. 
The male bird was so happy that he fre- 
quently would burst into song while cover- 
ing the eggs. But Tommy noticed that when 
he approached, the song became subdued. 


One day, a new interest was noticed in the 
parents. They were hustling for food, but 
they never left the nest unprotected, for crows 
and jays were present in the woods and newly 
hatched birds are rare tidbits for them. The 
male bird would arrive with a big mouthful 
of caterpillars he had, gathered from the 
leaves of nearby trees. Then the female 
would be away while the male covered the 
nest. Within half an hour, she would be 
back with more insects to feed the young. 


Tommy noticed that she never objected 
to his presence near the nest, while the male 
bird became greatly disturbed. Often when 
he approached, she would gently call out 
“cherree. cherree.’ Many times he was 
tempted to climb up ind peep into the nest, 
but he could never find a time when one of 
the parents was not there, particularly the 
storming male bird, and he didn’t want to 
disturb them. 

The youngsters were growing. Tommy 
could see three little heads protruding above 
the nest. The parents now perched nearby. 
No longer was there room for them on the 
nest. Within 10 days from the time they 
hatched, two of the little birds climbed out 
of the nest, stretched their wings and launched 
forth, though they didn’t go far at first. The 
third nestling must have been a couple of 
days younger, for it remained behind. Its 
eye was constantly on the mother bird as she 
searched the foliage for insects. When he saw 
her capture a large green caterpillar, it be- 
eame excited and climbed out of the nest, 
chirping and flapping its wings. / 

The mother was on the verge of flying 
to her youngster when something warned 
her of the presence of a_ sharp-shinned 
hawk. She never moved and the hawk 
missed seeing her, but its discerning eyes 
spotted the excited little one and, in a single 
swoop, the hawk picked it up in its talons and 
made off, 

Tommy, as he approached, saw the whole 
drama enacted, but it happened so quickly 
he was powerless to intervene. The mother 
bird went into a panic. Then, recovering 
somewhat, she flew straight to Tommy’s 
shoulders. Her long memory had told her 
that he would share her troubles. Tommy 
had found Potato-bugs. 


in the neighborhood, it would remain 
dead-still until the danger had 
passed. This action on the part of a 
bird is known as “freezing.” 

One day, toward the end of Sep- 
tember, Tommy noticed that a | - 
change had come over Potato-bugs. 
It was becoming restless. A few 
days later he missed it entirely. 
What had become of it? Had a 
hawk, or a screech owl, or a neigh- 
bor’s cat brought their friendship 
to an end? 


A Long Memory 


HROUGH the fall and winter 
Tommy’s thoughts dwelt much 
on Potato-bugs. In his memory he 
could still see it and hear its soft 
chirping as it perched on the old 
root the day he found it. Often he 
wished he had never come across it 
even though it had made his sum- 
mer an eventful one, for now he was 
left with a lingering sadness. How- 
ever, he wasn’t completely down- 
cast. He somehow felt that Potato- 
bugs had gone off to Ecuador or 
Colombia, or Venezuela, to spend 
the winter 
Spring arrived again and one 
day, early in May, Tommy noticed a 
brilliantly colored rose-breasted 
Srosbeak, perched high in a tree, 
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The Passing of Mackenzie King 


The recent ending of the life of Mackenzie 
King came as a shock to the Canadian public 
although it was known that-his health was 
failing. The sorrow caused to this country by 
the death of a statesman who had served it as 
prime minister longer than any other man 
was shared to a remarkable degree by the rest 
of the world. He was a great humanitarian 
who was recognized as such by peoples of 


other tongues and faiths. 

If one were to try to sum up his achieve- 
ments in a sentence it might be said that he 
was, first and last, a peacemaker. He sought 
to gain peace in the field of labor as well as 
social peace and international peace. He 
brought workers and employers around a 
table in an amicable spirit to work out agree- 
ments on the basis of reason and justice. He 
worked for social peace by promoting the 
security of common people and ministering 
to the needs of the afflicted. He used his in- 
fluence for international peace by setting 
himself against every injustice and supporting 
the rule of law. He labored for the harmon- 
ious working together of the two great races 
in Canada by cultivating mutual appreciation 
and good-will. 

Yet this man of peace was called upon to 
lead Canada in the greatest war in history. 
He realized that the aggressor had to be 
restrained, that human liberties had to be 
preserved, that democratic civilization had to 
be maintained. War governments usually are 
rejected after a war and that was true gen- 
erally in the latest post-war period. But Mr. 
King showed such efficiency in directing this 
country’s war effort and such a regard for 
human rights under difficult circumstances 
that he/was returned to power after Hitler had 
met his deserved fate. 

With an unequalled record of political suc- 
cess, it cannot be said that Mr. King was not 
appreciated by his own countrymen during 
his lifetime. But he was accustomed to apply 
middle-of-the-road policies and these tended 
to exasperate extremists on either side. So 
with some truth it could be said, as in the case 
of Franklin Roosevelt, that during his active 
career one had to go outside his own country 
to find the warmest admiration and most cor- 
rect estimate of his performances. 

The passing of Mr. King caused the Cana- 
dian public to realize almost with a sense of 
wonder the exceptional quality of the life that 
had been lived among them and that had 
brought honor to Canada around the globe. 
Everybody realized, some rather belatedly, 
that his had been a life of sacrificial 
service inspired by sincere but humble faith 
in divine leadership. His personal religion 
was the key to his character and career. 

Tearful grief could not properly have a 
piace in mourning over the loss of this fine 
Canadian. He had lived beyond the allotted 
span of life, had done an almost perfect job 
for the country he loved, brightened the lives 
of multitudes of orphans and aged and under- 
privileged people, and fulfilled to some degree 
all of his major life purposes. For a Jife so 
complete and so noble the most fitting appre- 
ciation is one of reverent thankfulness. 


The Star Papers and the Atkinson 
Charitable Foundation 


The Toronto Daily Star and The Star 
Weekly both carry on their mastheads the 
statement: “Bequeathed by Joseph E. Atkinson 
to The Atkinson Charitable Foundation; 
Joseph S. Atkinson, President.” The will to 
which this refers was that of the late presi- 
dent of the two papers who died in May of 
1948. In it he declared his purpose to be that 

“(1) The publication of the papers will be 
conducted for the benefit of the public in the 
continued frank and full dissemination of news 
and opinions, with the profit motive, while 
still important, subsidiary to what I consider 
to be the chief functions of a metropolitan 
newspaper; 

“(2) The profits from the newspapers will 
be used for the promotion and maintenance 
of social, scientific and economic reforms 
which are charitable in nature, for the benefit 
of the people of the Province of Ontario.” 

With that in view, The Atkinson Charitable 
Foundation had already been incorporated 
during the late Joseph E. Atkinson’s lifetime, 
and was operating on a less ambitious scale 
than the will now makes possible. The estate 
which it bequeaths has recently been re- 
leased by the federal and provincial succes- 
sion duties departments; the Foundation has 
been officially recognized as a charity whose 
income is tax free. The executors of the 
estate (the National Trust Company Limited), 
its trustees, the directors of The Toronto Star 
Limited, and the trustees of the Foundation, 
thave joined in an announcement of the first 


steps being taken to carry out the will and 
wishes of the late publisher-owner. 

From The Star’s reserves, or working capi- 
tal, accumulated over a long period of years, 
the impressive capital sum of $3,000,000 has 
been turned over to the Foundation to be the 
Foundation’s absolute property in perpetuity. 
This sum (which has been invested in 
Dominion government bonds) will provide 
approximately $85,000 in interest every year 
for allocation to religious, charitable and edu- 
cational projects. In addition, The Star is 
providing the Foundation this year with 
$115,000 as an expendable amount, which 
brings to $200,000 the total sum available for 
disbursement in 1950. 

This is a beginning. There will be further 
grants from The Star publications to the 
Foundation from year to year. These publi- 
cations, each with the largest circulation in 
its class in Canada, are operated by a direc- 
torate of active newspapermen from their 
own staffs, so that their policies will be ab- 
solutely independent of outside influence. 
The Foundation’s trustees are also employees 
of The Star papers, and will be assisted, in 
the expenditure of the Foundation’s income, 
by an advisory panel made up of leaders in 
business, the sciences, education, hospital, 
administration, religion and social services. 

It is perhaps necessary to say that the 
Foundation’s funds will not be available for 
direct relief of individuals, nor (under On- 
tario law) for charitable projects outside 
Ontario. No doubt many individuals in need 
of help will profit from the ministrations of 
organizations to which the Foundation grants 
may in the future be ‘allocated, but direct 
assistance is obviously beyond a Foundation’s 
scope. In the meantime, the first of the Foun- 
dation’s new projects has been announced. 

The announcement is that a grant of 
$100,000 from the Atkinson Charitable Foun- 
dation ($20,000 a year for five years) has 
made possible an immediate start on demon- 
stration of a two-year course in nursing at 
Toronto’ Western hospital. In this project 
the Foundation is acting in partnership with 
the dominion department of national health 
and the Ontario department of health under 
the provision for professional training grants 
in the national health program. The hos- 
pital’s contribution will be $70,500 over a 
three-year period. 

The object of the two-year (instead of the 
customary three-year) course, which will 
open with an enrolment of 80 students in 
September, is stated as follows: 

1. To accelerate the supply of nurses, 
which has fallen so far behind the need that 
the situation long has been critical. 

2. To establish a streamlined curriculum, 
closely co-ordinating classroom and clinical 
studies, and designed to improye on present 
methods. 

The Western’s general superintendent, A. 
J. Swanson, announced: “As quickly as pos- 
sible we will construct a new educational 
building. It will be located immediately east 
of, and connected to, our nurses’ residence. 
Eventually it will be the link joining a second 
wing of the nurses’ residence to the present 
building. This educational building will pro- 
vide needed classroom and laboratory space.” 

Mr. Swanson said further: “Fundamental 
nursing education will be completed in two 
years and at that point the students will have 
made the same progress as our present 
graduating classes. Under this pilot plan, 
however, they will be required to serve an 
extra year as nurse internes, either in this 
hospital or in a designated hospital, in the 
same manner as young doctors. But they 
will be paid, during their interne year, pos- 
sibly at the rate of about $100 per month. 
Should the course prove as good as we think 
it is, there is a strong possibility that we may 
be able to secure the permission of the 
Council of Nurse Education to dispense with 
the interne year in future courses.” 

All over Ontario, hospitals have been 
enlarging their accommodation. The supply 
of nurses was insufficient even before this 
expansion began. The Toronto Western hos- 
pital project, toward which the Atkinson 
Foundation is contributing $200,000, is de- 
signed as the inauguration of a plan by which 
the training of nurses may be expedited, the 
profession made more attractive, and the 
supply available in Ontario materially 
increased. : 


“Behold How Great a Matter’ 


The fire at first was a little trickle of flame 
that crept out from a stone enclosure where 


guides were accustomed to cook fish dinners 
for the fishermen-tourists. The fire was a 
tourist, too. It travelled. Fires do. 

‘The flame of the cooking-fire had been 
thoroughly drenched and extinguished, but 
the little escapee was not noticed. It had 
burrowed down into the peaty floor, the 
woody cushion which covers the ground in 
such places. The fishing party went away. 
After they were gone awhile, the forest carpet 
began: to smoke. The fire kept gnawing 
away. 

As it went its way it left behind it a 
trench inches deep and some feet wide. It did 
not travel straight, but in an irregular route, 
guided by the combustibility of the soil. It 
left behind it little pockets of burning material 
for the first wind to freshen into flame. It 
seized on roots and rootlets and old stumps. 
At one place it reached the island’s shore, and 
turned back from the water to pursue another 
course. It began eating away at a decaying 
log. The log did not blaze, but it took the 
fire into its innermost recesses. Soon the whole 
log was impregnated with fire. The ground 
about it burned too. 

A forest fire was on its way; only a little 
forest fire at the most, for this took place 
upon an island. All the fire could do, if a 
sufficient wind arose, was to burn the island 
trees and topsoil, and the tables kept there 
by the guides. But a tiny flame escaping 
from a cooking place on the mainland would 
act in just the same way. and whole forests 


_dangered. 
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might be destroyed, whole communities en- 
“Behold how great a matter a 
little flame kindleth.” 

A passing fishing party saw smoke rising 
from the island; too much smoke to be ex- 
plained simply by a camp fire. A landing 
was made. It was still not too late to quench 
the fast-spreading flames. But what water it 
took, and what time it took and how the 
fire, deep in the forest floor, fought for 
survival! It is so easy to start such a 
thing. A fishermen’s fire imperfectly put out, 
a lighted cigarette carelessly thrown down— 
and the deed is done. The devouring ele- 
ment is started on its way. And no one knows 
where it may spread. 


Whittling Away Racial Prejudice 


President Truman’s civil rights program 
was shelved by this year’s Congress. Bills to 
outlaw lynching and the poll tax and to 
establish a fair employment practices com- 
mission were passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but they had no chance even to 
come up for debate in the Senate. In the 
latter chamber a coalition of Republicans and 
Democrats succeeded, through the cloture 
rule, in barring civil rights bills from the 
floor. 

By action of the federal supreme court, 
however, the civil rights movement made 
notable gains in the past year. Several his- 
tory-making decisions were rendered in 
recent months. The University of Texas was 
ordered to admit a Negro student to its law 
school. The University of Oklahoma was 
ordered to cease segregating Negro students 
in classrooms. The university had previously 
been ordered to admit Negro students and 
when one was enrolled in an honor course he 
was segregated from the white students in 
the class. The U.S supreme court held 
this was unconstitutional. A southern rail- 
way company which refused dining-room 
service to Negroes was ordered by the court 
to offer “existing and unoccupied” dining- 
room facilities to travellers without regard to 
race. By federal court order, the city of 
St. Louis this summer opened its public swim- 
ming pools to everyone, regardless of race. 

From this it would appear that the federal 
supreme court has been steadily whittling 
away at racial discrimination in the United 
States. Ten years ago the court ruled that 
salaries for white and Negro public school 
teachers must be equal. In North Carolina the 
average rate of salaries paid to Negro school 
teachers has in recent years surpassed the 
average for white teachers. 

Opportunities for the federal supreme 
court to promote civil rights were presented 
by lawsuits instituted by Negroes, individually 
and through their associations. The trend 
has been marked in the border southern states. 
It has been reported that dozens of lawsuits 
have been filed and more are to be filed, 
seeking to compel communities and counties 
to provide equal edueation for Negroes. 

State authorities in southern states have 
sought to evade court orders against segre- 
gation practices by claiming that they provide 
“equal though separate” school facilities for 
Negroes. But surveys have established the 
fact that separate schools for Negroes are in 
most places inferior. The federal supreme 
court ordered the universities of Texas and 
Oklahoma to admit Negro students because 
it was satisfied that separate facilities pro- 
vided for them were not as good as schools 
for whites. 

The federal court did not entirely outlaw 
segregation in education. It merely ordered 
the two states complained against to cease 
their specific segregation policies. The court 
has thus provided a spur to southern states to 
improve their separate schools for Negroes. 
Some are planning at tremendous expense 
to provide “separate but equal” facilities, 
hoping thus to avoid an order to abolish 
segregation. The State of South Carolina re- 
cently established a law school for Negroes 


in which faculty members outnumber the 
students. 


ALBERTA’S HIGHWAYS 
From the Calgary Albertan 


A Calgarian who motored back from Denver 
this week says the longest stretch of good road 
on the whole journey was north of the U.S. 
border. Out of Denver for a short distance the 
highway was in fine shape and over most of the 
rest of the route it was fairly good, but not as 
good as in Alberta. This should mean a good 
deal to American tourists. . . . It means that 
Alberta people, too, will have to revise their 
inferiority complex when it comes to roads. They 
have settled into the habit of thinking of their 
roads as the worst in the world. Alberta still 
has a long way to go before its highway system 
can be considered adequate. Our point is simply 
that it is moving rapidly in the right direction 
and has already made considerable progress. 

pS: Ret 


CLIMATE GETTING WARMER 
From the Ottawa Journal 


A Montreal professor has been reminding us 
that if (as many scientists think) the earth is 
growing warmer, all of Canada in time will be- 
come habitable. That is to say, in a few thou- 
sands or million of years the north pole will be 
the centre of a temperate region and our Arctic 
areas the centre of our population. 


| CURRENT WIT AND WISDOM | 


Be happy and you'll be beautiful, a beauty 
expert tells women. And most of them have 
been trying to be beautiful in order to be happy. 
—Guelph Mercury. 


An Austrian court sentenced a man for steal- 
ing a kiss that left the girl unconscious. In Holly- 
wood that would rate an Oscar.—Brandon Sun. 


With June over, a lot of cooing has stopped 
and the billing has commenced.—Kitchener 
Record, : 


“This lawsuit concerns the ownership of a 
mastodon bone’—from a news story. This un- 
doubtedy establishes an all-time record in size 
for a bone of contention.—Kingston Whig- 
Standard. 


Folks who aren’t letting the grass grow under 
their feet are mostly likely to be in clover.— 
London Free Press. 
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| She Combines Three Careers 


U.K.’s First Married Lady Minister 
‘Dr. Edith’ Is Mother and Doctor, Too 


By W. G. MATTERS 


LONDON 
F Dr. Edith Summerskill could not be a 
politician and at the same time run a home 
and keep her family happy, she would give 
up politics and become a routine housewife. 
For Dr. Summerskill, Britain’s minister of 
national insurance and the first married wo- 
man to hold ministerial rank, the home is the 
foundation of life and everything else must 
be based on it. 

“To establish a happy home life is one of 
the mist civilized attainments,” she says. “A 
successful businessman or administrator who 
has failed in his home is a failure in the art of 
living.” ; 

Dr. Summerskill, or “Dr, Edith” as every- 
one in Britain affectionately calls her, is the 
wife of a doctor and mother of two children— 
Michael, 22, who is now reading law at Oxford, 
and Shirley, 18, who is studying medicine. The 
daughter of a doctor, she qualified as an M.D. 
in 1924 at the age of 23. She joined the 
Labor party and at 32 became a member of 
the Middlesex county council. 

Twelve years ago, after two attempts to 
enter parliament, Dr. Edith took her seat in 
the House of Commons with 11 other women 
as the member for West Fulham, the London 
riding she still represents. In 1945 Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee appointed her par- 
liamentary secretary to the ministry of food, a 
difficult job which she carried with notable 
success. In last year’s honors list Dr. Sum- 
merskill was appointed a privy councillor, 
the first married woman to attain this distinc- 
tion. There are today only two other women 
privy councillors among seme 280 men. ' 

Dr. Edith is an ardent feminist and cham- 
pion. of women’s rights. She supports the 
idea that wives should be paid, and would 
like to see more married women taking an 
active part in politics—provided they were 
able to organize their private lives satisfac- 
torily. Besides benefitting government, she 
says, married women with families would 
have an interest outside the home to which 
they could devote their energies when their 
children grow up. 

Although Dr. Edith has never been a “fire- 
brand,” in her 25 years of public life she has 
always been ready to hit hard for what she 
believed was right. As a member of the Labor 
party executive and its policy sub-committee, 
she is directly concerned in the shaping of 
Labor’s programs. Her popularity with every 
section of the community has been strengthen- 
ed by the friendly attitude of the British press. 
That she can at times be “irritating” is perhaps 
the most unfavorable comment used by a 
newspaper. Tall and attractive, always well- 
dressed and essentially feminine, Britain’s out- 
standing woman Labor leader naturally com- 
mands the attention of fashion-minded editors. 
But Dr. Edith is no slave to fashion. Con- 
siderable unsought publicity came her way 
recently when she facetiously protested 
against the male fashion dictators who order- 
ed women to put up their hems “just as we 
had got them down.” “Mine stay down,” she 
said. 

Since she was in her teens, a doctor in 
training under the zealous eye of her father 
who was a great campaigner for cleaner milk 
in Britain, Dr. Edith has devoted a great deal 
of her effort to securing improvement in the 
country’s social services. “It was because I 
was dissatisfied with social services that I 
came into political work at all,” she says. She 
was one of the founders of the Socialist 
Medical association which was set up in 
1931 to prepare plans for a national health 
service. Her book, “Babies Without Tears,” 
published during the war, was a plea for much 
more than improvements to make childbirth 


medically safe. Her studies of social condi- 
tions have taken her to many countries, in- 
cluding Soviet Russia. : 

Now, as minister of national insurance in 
the government formed after this year’s 
general election, Dr. Edith is responsible for 
running the insurance side of the world’s 
most comprehensive social security system. 
The unified insurance service started only two 
years ago, covers sickness and unemployment . 
benefits, widows’ and guardians’ allowances, 
maternity benefits, retirement pensions, death 
grants, industrial accident compensation and 
payments to assist the needy. The department 
also administers the family allowances scheme, 
which began in 1946, though this is not an 
insurance service. 

At her Carlton House Terrace headquarters 
overlooking the Mall and St. James’ park, 
where the minister sits at a huge desk in what 
was formerly the dining hall of the magnifi- 
cent private residence of a 19th century finan- 
cier, Dr. Edith told me that running the insur- 
ance ministry was, in fact, easier than being 
deputy minister of food. While at the food 


» ministry, Dr. Summerskill had to handle such 


controversial issues as the rationing of bread 
and potatoes, and answer complaints in the 
Commons about “mousetrap” cheese, whale- 
meat and a thousand and one other awkward 
or provoking questions concerning the nation’s 
diet. 

“Tt was heavy going, but I don’t mind a 
fight,’ she said. “It took me a few weeks 
to adjust myself to the new atmosphere and 
surroundings of the insurance ministry. In- 
surance is not a target for attack.” 

Organized on a local basis but with con- 
tributors’ records—the “social security dos- 
siers” of 25,000,000 people—filed at a central 
records office at Newcastle-on-Tyne, her 
ministry handles more than 1,000,000 insurance 
claims every month. The department works 
with smooth efficiency. But Dr. Edith is no 
impersonal director of welfare state mechanics 
and finance. With years of experience and 
close sympathetic association with every kind 
of social problem, her approach to the task 
of administering equitably the various welfare 
services is one of human understanding. 

The job may be more pleasant, even 
easier, than handling the nation’s food, but 
the minister still takes work home to her 
apartment in Kensington at week-ends. The 
government’s narrow majority in the present 
parliament has added immensely to the 
problems of every member of the government. 
Dr. Edith goes to the House of Commons in 
the afternoon—with a pile of departmental 
work and a secretary—and often spends the 
evening there. Occasionally, there are all- 
night sittings. But apart from “a few more 
creases on my brow, perhaps,” the result of 
four and a half years at the food ministry, Dr. 
Edith’s ministerial work has not impaired her 
excellent health. She sleeps well, has de- 
veloped the practice of “dozing off in odd 
places” to catch up on lost rest, and is cer- 
tainly not the worrying type. “I have no 
time to worry,” she said, ~ 

Dr. Edith is the first to admit her good 
fortune in having an understanding husband. 
With his help she has been able to integrate 
her “three satisfying lives’—politics, medicine 
and family. If the combination had proved 
unworkable, she would have abandoned her 
political career. “I would still have two 
satisfying lives,” she said. “But I found no 
difficulty fitting in the family.” 

* A happy family life, ghe insists, is a funda- 
mental of civilized living. To have achieved 
this while following a political career to be- 
come Britain’s first married woman minister 
surely proves Dr. Edith herself to: be tre- 
mendously successful in the art of living, 
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He Tamed the Desert | 
Wild Men 


Dr. Donald. F. Thomson of Melbourne, one of Australia’s most distinguished anthropologists, went alone into forbidding Arnhem Land 

to try out his theory that its inhabitants—the most primitive people in the world—could be made friendly with white Australians. His 

success may be judged from the fact that his report on his expedition has created a new outlook in the Australian administration of the 
area. Mounted policemen, above, are the sole representatives of the government in the region. 


MELBOURNE 


WIRY little Australian anthropologist, 

who has spent 15 years in the for- 

bidding deserts of Australia’s Arnhem 
Land, has won the confidence of the natives 
there to such an extent that attacks on white 
men venturing into the country have now 
ceased. 

Dr. Donald F. Thomson, of Melbourne, one 
of Australia’s most distinguished anthropolo- 
gists, went alone into Arnhem Land when 
public opinion in the Commonwealth was 
demanding revenge on the aborigines. It was 
his opinion that these most primitive people 
in the world were also among the most mis- 
understood. The Australian government 
finally gave him permission to try out his 
theory that they could be made to be friendly 
with white Australians. 


Thomson, whose father emigrated to 
Australia from Scotland, went into Arnhem 
Land before the last war. He declared he 
would establish himself among the natives, 
study their way of life, learn the real causes 
underlying their hostility toward the white 
man, and endeavor to restore peace. On all 
sides he was warned that it meant certain 
death to enter the “forbidden land” alone, but 
the diminutive doctor was not to be put off. 
He had already lived and worked for years 
among the nomadic aborigines of adjacent 
Cape York peninsula. He had hunted with 


them, learned their customs and languages. 
He believed in them, resented the injustices 
they had suffered. 

“Here,” he said, “was an opportunity which 
might never occur again in my lifetime, to 


demonstrate once and for all the value of an 
anthropological method of approach. . 

As soon as Thomson set out into the un- 
known there began a dramatic series of ex- 
plorations which extended over nearly 15 
years, the results of which, because of the 
interruptions caused by the war, are only 
now coming to the notice of scientific and 
geographic societies all over the world. 

Nor did the war merely delay publication 
of Dr. Thomson’s reports. For a while, the 
delicate processes of anthropological peace- 
making had to be reversed, and Dr. Thomson 
was instructed, under the threat of Japanese 
invasion of Australia, to reverse temporarily 
all his teachings. 

Epic of Tenacity 

Pere of the art of living in friendship 

with their white neighbors, he had to in- 
struct the natives in the technique of guer- 
rilla warfare. He had to explain that there 
was now an open season for Japanese, and all 
warriors were required to brush up the 
tactics formerly used in killing Japanese sea- 
farers who used to pay casual visits to their 
shores. 

Even this astounding volte-face by the 
white man did not wreck Dr. Thomson’s main 
endeavor. Fulfilling the terms of his resolve, 
he has now lived among the aborigines for 
four years. During that time, he endured 
hardships and privations which would have 
cost most white men their lives. 

For many weeks at a time he lived off 
the land like any native. His diet included 
hermit crabs, oysters, turtles’ eggs, snakes 
and lizards, the roots of ferns and native 


During the time Dr. 
Thomson _ lived 
the abori- 
gines in Arnhem 
Land (one of whom 
is seen here) he en- 
dured privations and 
hardships which 

would have cost 
most white men 

their lives. 


among 


berries. He ate gulls’ livers and the flesh of 
other birds raw in order to keep well. 

Much of the 
Thomson travelled was infested with croco- 
diles and snakes. When he went down to 
the bank of a river to drink, his native com- 
panion would stand behind throwing logs 
or branches into the water to frighten off any 
crocodiles that might be lurking near. 

Dr. Thomson’s initial journey from Darwin 
te the borders of the country he was to 
explore was itself an epic of tenacity and 
hardship. Arnhem Land is desolate, barren 
and forbidding. A large part of it lies close 
to the equator; but the annual rainfall is 
only about 40 inches, concentrated into three 
or four months of the year, and there is no 
truly tropic vegetation. The low coastline 
is fringed by vast flood plains and mangrove 
swamps. Inland, the country rises into a 
series of rough tablelands, with many bare, 
exposed rock faces and glens. Rain forests 
crowd around the waterways. 

Thomson’s approach to this country was 
a nightmare. Fearful of the consequences of 
old blood feuds, .all but one of his natives 
deserted him. Even this one retainer was 
terrified once they entered hostile territory. 

“During the night, as we lay by the fire, 
the boy cried out at intervals in a loud voice 
his name and that of the country he had come 
from,’ Dr. Thomson wrote in his diary. “The 
natives used to prowl around a camp and 
attack without warning; but if they knew 
who was in it and what he was doing, it 
sometimes dissuaded them.” 


Tree-Dwellers Discovered 


H's diary, again, gives the most vivid pic- 
ture of the conditions under which they 
travelled: 

“For the last few miles I was so tired and 
in such pain that I could barely move. I had 
great blisters on the soles of both feet. These 
had burst, and were giving me serious pain, 
and I found that the blisters were packed 
full of sand. I lay down for the night 
aching, and very cold, . : 

By day, the flies crept into their eyes, 
mouths and noses. By night, the mosquitoes 
attacked. Thomson’s feet were shockingly cut 
by the prickly xerophilous scrub and flinty 
stones. 

“By this time, we were both in a desperate 
state,’ he has recorded. “My greatest trouble 
that day was to keep the boy going. He 
wanted to give up and lie down. He asked 
me to leave him to die. ... 

“Our skinned and lacerated feet and 
swollen legs brought a feeling of numbness 
and of intense cold. There was about us 
a vast space that seemed suddenly to have 
closed in like a material, substantial thing. 
It was as if at each step we had to force 
our way through a solid nothingness. So had 
the sense of unreality become fantastic.” 


For several days after this journey he was 
unable to stand and had to crawl about on 
hands and knees. 

But in Dr. Thomson’s own words, “The 
most interesting and important geographical 
result of this expedition was the discovery 
and exploration of the great unmapped 
Arafura swamp, 500 square miles in extent, 
and of a group of people in the area who 
have developed a remarkable culture. 


“Living as they do for a part of the year 
in the swamps to hunt the semi-palmated or 
magpie geese and collect. their eggs, they 
kecome tree-dwellers, cooking their food and 
sleeping, like gorillas, on crude platforms 
built in the branches of trees standing in the 
water.” 

When the rains have swollen the great 
swamps, and the wild geese have nested and 
partly reared their young, the natives go out 
hunting in bark canoes.’ The women and 
children remain in camps on the dry land 
at the margin of the swamps. 

In the swamps, the mosquitoes are so viru- 
lent that the natives can get little sleep even 
in their tree dwellings. So their hunting 
expeditions last only a few days. Then they 


country through which > 


return to the land and catch up on lost sleep 
in special “wurlies’ whose doorways are 
plugged with grass, after the natives enter, 
to keep the mosquitoes out. 

The swamp platforms are frail and un- 


Nica structures made of saplings and bark. 


Fireplaces are built on them by plastering 
the bark with a thick coating of sticky blue 
mud from the swamp bottom—fires are needed 
for the dual purposes of cooking and keeping 
off the mosquitoes. Even SO, the hunters 
spend most of their “platform” nights huddled 
together around their fires and beating them- 
selves constantly with goose-wing fans. 
“Unforgettable, the scene at night,” says 
Dr. Thomsen. “The glimmer of camp fires 
high up in the trees, or reflected in the dark 


waters of the swamp below, and the talk 


of the natives as they pluck and cook the 
geese caught during the day. ee 


No More Whites Murdered 


ERHAPS the strangest, and certainly the 
most unexpected result of Dr. Thomson’s 
main expedition was his discovery of the 
extent of Indonesian influence in Arnhem 
Land. He found that visitors from Macassar 
and other islands had apparently been coming 
to Arnhem Land each year for generations. 
They arrived with the northwest wind and, 
after fishing and trading for a few months, 
returned with southeast wind. 

“The Macassar seafarers in particular 
established a good working relationship with 
the natives,’ says Dr. Thomson. “They left 
behind a tradition of respect which the white 
man in his subsequent dealings with the 
natives has never been able to inspire. They 
recognized the native ownership of the land 
and surrounding waters, and they paid tri- 
bute to the members of the local clans for 
fishing rights.” : 

Gifts which they left behind included 
wooden dugout canoes, knives, axes, fishing 
gear, glass (for scrapers), cotton and woollen 
goods. The Australian customs authorities 
stopped the Indonesian expeditions about the 
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turn of the century, but possession of the 
gift articles had already given great impetus 
to the remarkable cycle of ceremonial ex- 
change which is a main feature of aboriginal 
life. The ceremonial is based on the funda- 
mental urge to reciprocate, to discharge an 
obligation, which dominates much of their 
behavior. 

The intricate pattern of ceremonies and 
obligations observed by Dr. Thomson shows 
that the natives do not live in “vague, primi- 
tive communism,” but according to a definite 
plan laid down by the “elaborate kinship 
structure into which every man is born.” 
There is no trade as we know it, but gifts 
and counter-gift, obligation and counter- 
obligation. 

It was because of the Indonesians’ just 
and friendly approach, and particularly their 
respect for the local womenfolk, that the 
Arnhem Land aborigines came to revere the 
Indonesians and gradually to adopt some of 
their culture. And it was the attitude of surly 
provocation by white men, particularly in 
relation to the native women, which con- 
vinced Dr. Thomson that the Arnhem Land 
aborigines’ hostility towards Australian 
whites was a mere defence of their birthright 
against violation and aggression. 

“There is no doubt,’ Dr. .Thomson con- 
cludes, “that failure to appreciate the history 
of Arnhem Land has been responsible for 
the extreme hostility which the white man 
subsequently met in the area.” 

Dr. Thomson’s reports have created a new 
outlook in the Australian administration of 
the area. Equally important, his wooing of 
the natives’ trust is paying dividends to all 
white men who today have business in the 
area. Provocation has ceased. The white 
man is better aware of the subtleties of 
approach demanded of him. 

And whether as a direct or an indirect 
consequence of his missions, it is certainly 
true that there have been no native murders 
of white men in Arnhem Land since Dr. 


Thomson first went into the area. 
iCopyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) 


The doctor advises a patient about 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


DOCTOR: “Your recent physical examina- 
tion showed that you are in good condition, 
although your blood pressure is up. Addi- 
tional tests and examinations I have made 
indicate that you have uncomplicated high 
blood pressure. This means that no under- 
lying diseases or infections are causing your 
condition. 


“Actually, high blood pressure, or hyper- 
tension, may be slight, moderate, or severe. 
Even when it is severe, many people 
continue to lead active, normal lives for 
many years simply by following the doctor’s 
advice and by adopting healthful living 
habits.” 


PATIENT: “Just whatis high blood pressure Tee 


DOCTOR: “It is a condition that results 
when the blood flowing through the body’s 
small vessels meets increased resistance. 
This is usually brought about by the 
narrowing of these small vessels. This 
narrowing may occur in response to emo- 
tional or other factors. 


“Eiverybody’s blood pressure varies from 
time to time. However, when these blood 
vessels remain constantly tightened up, 
persistent high blood pressure results.” 


PATIENT: “How does high blood pressure 
cause harm ?” 


DOCTOR: “Mainly by placing an additional 
strain on the heart and blood vessels. This, 
in turn, causes enlargement of the left 
ventricle of the heart. As a result, the 
efficiency of the heart’s chief pumping 
chamber is lessened. Then, too, the arteries 
wear out sooner than they would if the 
blood pressure were normal.” 


PATIENT: “TI understand. Now, 
what can I do to help myself?” 


DOCTOR: “First, learn to avoid worry and 
mental strain. For example, if there are 
situations which always upset you, make a 
special effort to avoid them. Slow down—go 
through your daily routine without undue 
fuss or hurry. The calmer you become, 
the more your blood vessels tend to relax— 
and thus help to lower your blood pressure. 
You must also get your weight down to 
what is normal for you and keep it there, 
you must get plenty of sleep and rest, and 
you must not neglect having periodic health 
examinations.” 


PATIENT: ““What about the new treatments 
. . Special diets and drugs?” 


DOCTOR: “In selected cases, the newer 
forms of treatment are often helpful. Some 
of the newer drugs may be helpful in many 
cases but owing to the wide variation in the 
causes of high blood pressure, these should 
only be taken with the advice of your 
physician. Various diets in which salt, pro- 
tein, and fats are restricted have often 
benefited some patients. But in your case, 
like many others, simple common sense 
treatment usually produces good results.” 


Doctor, 


Knowledge of what causes high blood 
pressure is increasing, thanks to research 
supported by the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund and others. In fact, there is 
hope that both preventive and- curative 
measures may be found as research con- 
tinues. For more information about high 
blood pressure, write for Metropolitan’s 
free booklet, 80-W, entitled ‘“Your Heart.” 


Please send me a copy of 
your free booklet, entitled 
*““Your Heart,” 80-W. 
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Baseball's Rescue 
quad 


mutters, “Remember, Ted, if that ball’s 
hit. back at you, I’m covering second.” 
With a left-hand batter, Ted will be re- 
minded that Shortstop Marty Marion 
will be covering. 

Wilks is 34 years old, has been with 
the Cardinals since 1944 and started con- 
centrating on relief jobs in 1946. Though 
many reliefers clamor for starting as- 
signments, Ted is satisfied with his 
bull-pen job. 

‘Tt’s added three or four years to my 
life in the big leagues,’ he figures. 

Wilks and Page are both cool oper- 
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MORE SUCCESSFUL MEN USE 
PALMOLIVE SHAVE CREAM 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 


two batters and getting a third to 
pop out. That, according to Joe, was 
when his bosses decided he could be 
valuable in a relief role, It’s been 
his specialty ever since, and he’s 
well pleased with the arrangement. 
“Why not?” he grins. “I get in a 
lot of ball games and I make a good 
living.” 

Page’s best pitch is his fast ball. 
As often as not the batter misses it 
completely—Page racks up more 
strikeouts than any other relief 
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thrower today. If the hitter does ators. “Why should we worry?” they Z 
manage to connect, the result is usu- say. “After all, it’s the batter who’s in y 
ally a harmless fly. ZY 


a spot. He has to get a hit.” 

These two have helped make ‘baseball 
managers “relief-conscious,” but there 
have been many other heroic firemen. 
Hugh Casey, the Dodgers’ fine game- 
saver, set a World Series record in 1947 


X 


If Page is the ace of American 
league firemen, his counterpart in 
the National league is stocky, pow- 
erful Ted Wilks, who worked in 59 
games—better than one out of three 
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Yes, far more successful men 
use Palmolive Shave Cream 
than any other brand! That’s 
because men who lead in their 
fields know that Palmolive— 
made with special skin-condi- 
sone oils—gives them closer 

. faster... better-looking shaves. 


TO BE SUCCESSFUL—LOOK SUCCESSFUL—WITH PALMOLIVE 
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Give yourself a chance to make 
good. Look well-groomed with 
Palmolive—the shave cream of 
successful men. 


SHOEMAKER 


inning, 
pitcher can move 
squelch the trouble. 


» NEW YORK 
ITH one day to go in the 1949 season the New 
York Yankees and Boston Red Sox were 


fighting for a pennant. 


“Let’s have Page!” he snapped. 

Seconds later, husky, six-foot-three 
Joe Page was strolling across left field. 
The 32-year-old left-hander was mak- 
ing his 60th appearance of the season— 
against the toughest hitting team in 
the big leagues. He came up with one 
of his..most sensational performances 
of a red~hot summer: he set the Red 
Sox down with-one hit for the remain- 
ing six and two-third innings and won 
5-4. Next day the Yanks took the pen- 
nant, 

The ability ‘to produce winning pitch- 
ing in a pinch is why Joe Page has 
been called the greatest relief hurler 
of his era, why at $35,000 a year he’s one 
of baseball’s high-paid men. 

Page is the game’s top relief man in 
an age when more and more import- 
ance is being attached to the rescue 
squad, Whether it’s a lively ball or\the 
calibre of today’s starting pitchers, the 
fact remains that no manager feels 
safe unless he has at least one really 
top-flight pitcher he can call on in a 
tight spot, a man who will have the 
ability—and courage—to stop a rally 
cold. 

What does it take to make a good 
relief pitcher? Bill Dickey, a great 
catcher in his day and now a coach with 
the Yankees, says, “He has to be able 
to get that ball across the plate right 
away and have complete command of 
his curve. He has to be at his best in- 
stantly. And he has to have a rubber 


Cowboy With A Mission Makes Champs Of Blind Riders 


DOUGLAS NEUSON RHODES 


HOLLYWOOD 

HE young man astride the prancing 
& jumper patted the animal’s neck 

reassuringly, “A little higher, 
boy,” he told his mount soothingly. 
“Another six inches and we'll clear the 
hurdle easily this time.” Then, at a 
touch of the rider’s quirt, the horse made 
his fast approach to the barrier, and 
sailed over the bar cleanly. 

“How was that one, Johnny?” called 
the rider to a bystander clad in gaudy 
cowboy regalia, who had watched the 
manoeuvre closely. q 

“Nice jump,” applauded Johnny 
Carpenter. “T figure you’re about ready 
to join the Rhythm Riders now. Dis- 
mount, and T’ll lead you to the tack- 
room,’ 

A few minutes later the horseman, 
now afoot, left the riding ring and step- 
ped out on a busy street. In his hand, 
instead of a riding quirt, he held a white 
cane—familiar badge of the blind. 


Johnny Carpenter, film portrayer of 
rugged outdoor roles in scores of “horse 
operas,” is a cowboy with a mission 
unique in the history of cinemaland. 
He conducts the world’s only riding 
school for the blind at his riding’ stables 


By ROBERT H. 


When a ball team’s in a tight 
spot round about the sixth 
a top-flight relief 
in and 

Most 
teams today keep just such 
a man in their bull pens. 


The Yanks, one 
game behind, had to win to stay in the race, and 
their dugout was in an uproar when Boston put 
on a rally in the third inning. A coach reached 
for the telephone connected with the bull pen. 


team out. 


arm. That’s what makes Page good.” 

Joe Page is in the bull pen at the 
start of almost every game. He, two 
other pitchers, catchers and Coach Jim 
Turner make up the Yankees’ crew. 
If the pitcher in the game is working 
smoothly, they sit around talking and 
trading occasional quips with nearby 
bleacherites. 


Saved For Danger Spots 


Ae except Turner, that is. He watches 
the game closely, decides who to 
keep ready, is in constant touch with the 
dugout by telephone. On some days 
when the working pitcher appears shaky 
but somehow manages to hang on, one 
of the reliefers may be getting up and 
down all afternoon. He may wind up 
by throwing what amounts to a full game 
in the bull pen. 

Generally, Page is saved for the tense, 
late-inning danger spots. “From the sixth 
inning on I get the batters,” is the way 
he puts it. The average starting pitcher 
takes 15 minutes of steady throwing to 
get warmed up. Page needs only six or 
eight pitches. Then he’s ready to save 
the game. 

Joe Page joined the Yanks in 1945. As 
a regular starting pitcher, he barely 
managed to stay in the big leagues for 
the next two years. Then one night in 
1947, Manager Bucky Harris sent him 
into a tight game with two on and none 
out. He got out of the jam by fanning 


in Hollywood. Though far from 
wealthy, Carpenter invests all his 
surplus cash in more horses and special 
equipment, yet never accepts a dollar 
from his handicapped student horsemen. 

Since 1944 Carpenter has put more 


‘than 100 sightless adults and children 


in riding boots, and taught them not only 
to ride well but to take high hurdles 
without fear and perform intricate 
mounted drills on horseback. The 
magnificent performances of his Blind 
Rhythm Riders—a mounted drill team 
that compares favorably with crack 
cavalry outfits—has won the group a 
score of trophies and citations in com- 
petition with unhandicapped riders’ 
while participating in parades and 
rodeos all over the west. 

The Rhythm Riders in their color- 
ful uniforms created a sensation at their 
first public appearance in 1947 when 
they rode in the famed Santa Claus 
‘Lane parade along Hollywood Boule- 
vard. The following year they perform- 
ed in the Los Angeles sheriff's rodeo 
before 100,000 spectators and received a 
citation of merit from Governor Earl 
Warren. The same year they won top 
honors at the Long Beach, Calif., mount- 
ed police show. Since 1949 they have 
copped 17 other honors in three states. 
Carpenter is especially proud of the 
fact that every award was won on the 


—for the St. Louis Cardinals last year. 
The Brooklyn Dodgers could tell you 
about Wilks. Before a game last summer 
he'pitched batting practice for 30 minutes 
and sat down in the dugout.The game 


developed into one of those typical. 


Cardinal-Dodger dogfights. In the last of 
the ninth, with the Cardinals leading 
4-3, Brooklyn put the first three men 
on base, Wilks dashed for the bull pen 


-when the trouble started. He warmed 


up, returned, struck out two Dodgers 
and got hard-hitting Jackie Robinson to 
pop up. 

Toughest hitter in the league for Wilks 
is Harry Walker. ‘‘He’s one of those guys 
whe just punch the ball or get a piece of 
it. I remember one time in St. Louis, 
Walker fouled 13 straight pitches. Then 
he hit the 14th for a double off the wall 
and beat me.” This year, Walker is one 
hitter who doesn’t bother Ted. He was 
traded—to the Cards. 

Cool Operators 
Ws like Page, can get ready for 


action in a hurry—sometimes takes 
as few as five pitches in the bull pen. 
On the diamond, he’s allowed a few 
more warm-up tosses. While he’s throw- 
ing them up, the infielders gather at 
the mound, talking over defensive 
strategy. Maybe there are men on first 
and third, one out and a right-hand 
batter coming up. Hoping for a double 
play, Red Schoendienst, second baseman, 


basis of superior horsemanship alone, 
with no allowance made for the team 
members’ sightlessness. 


_ Unusual proficiency of the Rhythm 
Riders attracted a major film producer’s 
attention and the group was signed for 
an outdoor epic, “The Rim Rocker,” 
soon to be released. The movie, in addi- 
tion to featuring the drill team, stars 
Carpenter, as does another production 
now in preparation. The latter, titled 
“The Fighting Stallion,” is the story of 
an amazing “seeing eye horse,” trained 
by the cowboy actor. 

Carpenter conceived his idea of 
teaching the blind to ride horseback 
while recovering from near-fatal in- 
juries sustained in an auto accident. 
During several years he spent in hos- 
pital beds, Carpenter tried to find an 
interest to raise his spirits. 

“Every minute seemed an eternity,” 
the actor recalls, “and as soon as I 
was able to be about I headed for my 
father’s ranch and took to the saddle 
to try to wipe the memory of the hos- 
pital ordeal from my mind. Soon I 
found I was riding my way back to 
health, but I still searched for some 
way I could help other despairing folks 
back to a faith in a brighter future. 
Only thing I knew thoroughly was 
horsemanship. Then I thought of the 


Tense moments like this may put a team on the griddle, but a cool, courageous relief pitcher can often pull his 

One of the greatest relief hurlers is Yankee Joe Page, shown top left wearing a fireman’s hat, with @ 

New York fireman. Actually, he wore the hat to boost the city’s fire prevention week last fail, but he was a true 
fireman in-the' game which won his team the 1949 world championship. 


when he appeared in six of the seven 
games and gained credit for two of the 
three the Dodgers won. 

Strange things can happen on a ball 
field. Jim Turner was sitting in the dug- 
out when -a Yankee pitcher suddenly 
lost his stuff. Down in the bull-pen 
Johnny Johnson was warming up. There 
was another base hit and Manager Joe 
McCarthy phoned for Johnson. Mean- 
while, Coach Art Fletcher walked out to 
umpire Red Jones and, without think- 
ing, announced Turner as the new pitch- 
er. Actually, Turner was still sitting on 
the bench, hadn’t even thought about 
warming up and Johnson was walking 
across the field from the pen. 

But now Turner had ‘been announced, 
and the rule was that he had to pitch to 
at least one man. Fletcher raved but 
Jones was unmoved. “They had a big 
argument about it,’ said Turner, who 
can laugh now. “Fletcher didn’t know 
what to do,” 

Finally, McCarthy turned to Jim and 
said, “Go out there and throw four.” 
Turner thought he meant merely walk 
the batter and let Johnson take over. 
He surprised everybody including him- 
self by getting a strikeout. Then he 
turned to the dugout, expecting to be 
replaced by Johnson. But McCarthy 
just grinned and called out to him: “You 
got that one for Jones. Now get one for 
me!” Turner did. 

(Copyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) 


blind—and I knew I’d found my work.” 

First, Carpenter worked out a careful 
program and soon his idea took tangible 
form, Lesson one ‘consists of getting 
the ‘blind novice and his horse acquaint- 
ed. Many students, blind from birth, 
had no mental image of what a horse 
looked like. Carpenter teaches them to 
feel the animals from head to toe, trace 
the equine’s contour and learn to know 
both: mount and each piece of harness 
by touch. Before long the sightless 
saddlemates can harness and saddle 
their own steeds as skilfully as any 
professional groom. 

In lesson two the student’s horse is 
led around the ring at a walking pace. 
Lesson three finds both student and 
teacher mounted on separate horses. 
Walk, trot, canter, pace and gallop, 
together with various riding techniques, 


follow in rapid order. When the stu- 
dent’s uncertainty and fear have been 
overcome, he needs no further assist- 
ance for ordinary riding sessions. 

Jump training takes place in the 
final lesson. Until the rider attains per- 
fect poise and confidence during jump- 
ing trials, Carpenter takes the hurdles 
on foot, ‘simultaneously with the stu- 
dent’s horse, to guard against falls. Not 
a single mishap, however, has occurred 
to any blind rider in the six-year existe 
ence of the school, 
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Mrs. Crocker’'s 
Mutiny 


66 IP me,’ said Ellen Crocker, 
backing toward her husband. 
Martin Crocker held his right 

forefinger on the half-completed knot of 
his bow tie, zipped up the back of 
Ellen’s dress with his left hand, and 
went back to tying his tie. That com- 
pleted, he put on his dinner jacket, 
fussed briefly with the breast-pocket 
handkerchief, and bared his teeth at 
the mirror. Satisfied, he lit a cigarette 
and glanced at his watch. 

“What's all the rush?” he said. 
“We're not due at the Graysons’ until 
8.30.” 

“Martha 
friend are coming here first. 
that this morning.” 

“Who's the doc?” ' 

“Somebody she met at a party. She 
says you'll like him.” 

“JT feel fine.” 

“No—he’s young and nice. 
the bell—answer it, will you?” 

Crocker went to the door, opened it, 
and kissed Martha Gresham lightly on 
the forehead. He looked at her escort, 
who was short, had a slightly upturned 
nose, and close-cut blond hair. 

‘Mr. Crocker, this is Dr. Campbell,” 
Martha said.: “Martin—George.” She 
waved her hand back and forth, and 
Crocker shook hands with the doctor. 
“Come in,’ he said, “and let me get 
you something. Is sherry all right?” 

Ellen came in, and Martha introduced 
her to the doctor. They sat down and 
Crocker passed them their sherry. 

Martha took a sip of hers. ‘“Deli- 
cious,’ she said. “George was just 
telling me,” she continued, “of a fasci- 

’ nating case he had a while ago. A man 
had backed into an electric fan. George 

said his scars are going to look like a 

weather map of the U.S.” 

Something In Common 

PN CTUALEY, I suppose he’s -pretty 
well healed by now,” the doctor 

said. “It happened seven years ago, 

when I was at St. Alban’s.” 

“You mean St. Albans naval hos- 
pital?” said Crocker. 

“Yes,” said the doctor. 
you in the navy?” : 

“T should hope to tell you he was,” 
said Ellen drily. 

Crocker laughed. 
he said. 

“What branch were you in?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Subchasers. PC’s.” 

“T worked with some PC’s once,” the 
doctor said. “I got on a can after St. 
Albans, and we did some convoy work 
in the Caribbean with PC's.” 

“You weren't by any chance on the 
Barney, were you?” said Crocker. 

“That's the one.” 

“Tl be darned. I worked with the 
Barney for almost a year.” It must have 
been before you came aboard, though. 
Their doctor: was a guy named—named 


Gresham and her doctor 
I told you 


There's 


“Why? Were 


‘Don’t mind her,” 


TAR 


Je 


— Pritchard.» “Yeah — Doc Pritchard. 


Nice guy.” ° 
‘Was that the baby crying?’? Ellen 
interrupted. 
Crocker listened. “I don’t think so,” 
he said. 


‘Would you be a lamb and _ look, 
poe He’s been sort of fussy all 
ay. 

Crocker got up and left the room, and 
Ellen then turned to the doctor. 

“Tell me, Doctor . . .”’ she began, 
hurriedly. 

“His name is George,” said Martha. 

“All right, George. Tell me, what are 
you doing now?” 

“Well, I was lucky. I got a partner- 
ship with a pediatrician, and I handle 
some of his work. I’m slowly building 
up a practice of my own.” 

“We may come to you any day now. 
Our baby has been having a miserable 
time. I hate to talk shop, but...” 

“There was nothing wrong,” Crocker 
said, reappearing. “He was quiet as a 
clam.” Ellen took a deep breath and 
laid her hand on the doctor’s arm, but 


Martha answered in a puzzled tone. 

‘Mattered? If you expect to get a 
civil word out of Martin all evening it 
matters. I can’t figure out why all 
these people say they hated the navy so, 
when all they do is talk about it when 
they get: together.” 

“Well, next’ time I'll bring an army 
man.” 

“That wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence. Martin could find something in 
common with a paratrooper, even if it 
was only the fact that they were on 
the same side. You don’t know any 
Germans, do you? Or Japanese?” 


“TI can look,’ Martha patted her hair 
back. 
‘Even then,” Ellen said slowly; “I 


are over 


before she could think of something to 
say Crocker was talking again. 

“Was Baldy Moorehead still skipper 
when you were on the Barney?” he 
said. ‘ 

‘Bor a while,” the doctor said. “He 
was transferred about four months after 
I came aboard. The exec took over. 
Magruder.” 

“That Magruder was a madman. I'll 
never forget one night in Guantanamo, 
when we all clased the Oboe Charlie, 
Magruder decided he’d get back aboard 
without the gangway watch seeing him. 
He crawled on his hands and knees up 
the gangway,” Crocker got down on his 
hands and knees to illustrate, “then 
back past the No. 3 gun tub, and finally 
down into the wardroom, thinking he 
hadn’t been spotted. The next day he 
looked at the gangway log, ready to 
chew the watch out for doping off, and 
saw an entry which said: ‘0130—Mr. 
Magruder aboard on hands and knees. 
No further remarks’.” 

They all laughed and Crocker re- 
sumed his seat, dusting off his knees. 

‘Magruder had a rough time later 
on,” the doctor said. “He ran aground 
in Key West.” 

“You mean by the degaussing range 
there?” 

(Veg, 

“Nastiest channel I’ve seen.” 

Ellen moved over next to Martha. 
“Why didn’t you tell me your doctor had 
been in the navy?” she whispered. 


‘Well—I didn’t think it mattered,” 
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W4785—Mother, sew this school suit 
for your little girl. Has whirly skirt and 
jacket with tiny collar, Sizes 2-8- Size 
6 ensemble takes 234 yards of 35-inch 
fabric. 

W9133—Charminég little casual. Has 
Mandarin collar, cluster-gathered pleated 
skirt. Jr. Miss sizes 11-17. Size 13 takes 
4% yards 39-inch material. : 

W4703—This is your one-yard skirt! 
No side seams, no sewing problems. Jr. 
Miss waist sizes 25, 26, 27, 29. One yard 
54-inch material for all given sizes. 

W759—An adorable set—jacket, cap 
and carriage cover. Each crocheted in 


WEEKLY PATTERN 


one piece. Three ounces of 3-ply baby 
zephyr for cap, jacket. Crochet direc- 
tions, 3 pieces. 

W896—Lovely crochet and embroi- 
dery for towels, scarfs, pillowcases and 
sheets. Transfer 6 motifs 4% x 642 to 
7 x 14; crochet directions. 

To obtain any of the patterns on this 
page, send 25 cents in coin or postal note 
for each pattern, with your printed 
name and dddress, to Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Star Weekly, 80 King St. W., 
Toronto 1. 

It is the best ever—our latest (Marian 
Martin) catalogue. Send 25 cents in coin 
for your copy. 


A wife can be driven to desperate measures when 
her husband refuses to admit that his navy days 
for good. 


suppose he’d find that one of them had 
been in the same area he had, and 
they’d get to clacking about who out- 


smarted whom. My goodness, but I 
hate war.” . 

She continued quickly: “Doctor, 
maybe you can settle a problem for us. 
Martin says mixed drinks are worse for 
you than highballs, but I claim you get 
the same amount of: liquor in each, so 
there’s no difference. What is the medi- 
cal point of view?” 

“Sure, you get the same amount of 
liquor,” said the doctor, “but in a high- 
ball, you take it more slowly.” 

“That reminds me of the night the 
war was over. We were in Leyte. What 
a night that was!” interrupted Crocker. 

“Oh, were you in Leyte, too?” the 
doctor said. “I was there for the inva- 
sion. That was the first time we really 
caught the kamikazés.” 

“They were worse off Okinawa,” said 
Crocker. 

Ellen sank back in her chair and 
looked at Martha. “I give up,’ she 


said. 

Other Things In the World 

Ae they were waiting for a taxi, 

Ellen drew Crocker aside. “Listen,” 
she whispered, “will you please try to 
talk about something besides the navy 
at dinner? There are other things go- 
ing on in the world, you know.” 

“Tm sorry. You and Martha were 
talking and I didn’t want to interrupt 
you. The doc and I just found a lot in 
common, that’s all. Ill be good.” 

“That's a promise?” 

“Sure.” He patted her gently. 

The taxi drew: up and they got in, 
Ellen and Martha and the doctor in the 
back seat and Crocker on the folding 
seat. Crocker gave the driver the ad- 
dress and then turned sideways. “Take 
in all lines,’ he said, and as the cab 
started he added, “Starboard engine 
ahead one-third.” He winked at the 
doctor, and in doing so missed the sud- 
den tightening of his wife’s lips. 

At dinner, Crocker was seated next 
to a girl whom he knew slightly, and 
whose main interest was in getting into 
the theatre. Looking at her, Crocker 
figured she should have no trouble, pro- 
vided she could act. She was tall, but 
she was relaxed and graceful, and when 
she tilted her head back to laugh, her 
long dark hair just brushed ther shoul- 
ders. Crocker was telling her the name 
of an agent he knew, when his wife's 
voice seeped through the conversation 
and brought his train of thought to a 
jarring halt. 

“_. and whenever a ship was trans- 
ferred from Trinidad,” he heard her 
saying, “it flew some funny flag hoist 
as it went out through the nets. And 
all the other ships, the ones that hadn't 
been transferred, answered with...” 

“Wait a minute,’ Crocker inter- 
rupted, “I don’t think that’s one to 
tell here. Not the hoist anyway.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Ellen gaily. 
“That's what makes the story.’ The 
conversation died down, as the other 
guests looked expectantly at Ellen. 

“I was just telling Mr. Basker,’ she 
said, by now in full command of the 


By NATHANIEL 
BENCHLEY 


room, “of some of the wonderful things 
that happened to you in the navy. But 
you’re better than I—you tell him.” 


“Tell him what, Ellen?” said Crocker, 
irritated. Fi 

“Oh, tell him about the time you 
gyro compass went out during a hurri- 
cane and you got turned around and 
headed back where you came from and 
didn’t know it until the next morning. 
That’s a funny story,” Ellen added. 

“You've already told it,’ Crocker 
snapped. “That’s all there is to it.” 

“Well, then, tell him—oh, I know. 
Tell him what your lookout said when 
you first sighted Japan.” 

“T don’t remember.” 

“Of course you do. You told it just 
the other night. When the Whittakers 


were over.” 

-“Tt’s not so good, really,” Crocker 
grunted. ; 

“Go ahead,” said Basker. “J think 


we're old enough to hear it.” 
Everybody laughed. 
‘Well,’ Crocker stammered, “he 
just said, ‘No wonder so many Japanese 
come to America.” 


A Good Press Agent 


H® trailed off, miserably, and some- 
one at the other end of the table 
groaned loudly. - 

The doctor coughed, more or less out 
of sympathy. a 

Crocker turned to the girl on his 
left. “Now, this agent I. was telling 
you about,” he said. “His name is...” 
For a moment he couldn’t think of the 
name, because Ellen was talking to 
Basker again. i 

The general conversation had picked 
up a little from the morass in which 
Crocker had left it, but Ellen’s voice 
was still audible all around the table. 

“T think the funniest story of them 
all,” she was saying, “was the time 
Martin almost hit a tug in New York 
harbor. The tug started to cross in front 
of him as Martin was coming in for a 


landing, and Martin told the quarter- 


master to blow two honks on the whistle, 
to show. that he would turn right—” 
“Left,’ growled Crocker. 


“Left, then. At any rate, the whistle 
stuck’ and made only one honk, so the 
tug turned left and Martin turned left, 
and he almost rammed it. The tug 
pulled up against the dock to get out of 
Martin’s way, and all the crew jumped 
on to the dock, because they didn’t 
know what Martin was going to do next. 
But Martin came in and made a nice 
landing, using only three bells. Or was 
it two, dear? I never remember.” 

“What difference does it make?” 
growled Crocker. 

“Well, I think it’s nice to know you 
could make a good landing after being 
d and almost ramming a tug. 

»Mr. Basker?’ 
nk it’s fine,” 
iy splendid.” 

“Martin was really a good skipper,” 
Ellen continued, “although one time in 
Panama he ran over a tree and had 
to— 

“A tree?” Basker interrupted. “Did 
you use the navy to gather coconuts?” 
There was general laughter, and Basker 
seemed pleased with himself. 

“This was a floating tree and it was 
night and he couldn’t see it. At any 
rate, he had to go into drydock because 
the tree broke a thingummy on his rud- 
der. Do you know how they get a ship 
in drydock?” 

“T can’t say that I do,” said Basker, 
looking around the table and smiling. 

“Well,’ Ellen rearranged the table 
silver, “here’s your drydock and here’s 
your ship. Now, you get your lines over 


said Basker. 


here—’ She picked up Basker’s water 
glass—“‘and then you ease _ her 
gently. . .” 


“T think your wife makes a very 
good press agent,” said Crocker’s com- 


panion. “If I'd known you were the 
seagoing type, Td have worn. my 
sou wester.” 

Crocker winced. “All right, all 


right,” he said. “Don’t rub it in.” 


He looked across at Ellen. “I’m 
sorry,’ he said, raising his hand. 
“Really.” 


Factories Assist IT. B. Sufferers 


By GEORGE LEONARD 


: LONDON 
HERE are four special factories in 
Britain where almost all the work- 
ers are men suffering from tuber- 
culosis. This is part of the mass cam- 


j paign being waged in Britain to stamp 


out the disease. Mass radiography often 
reveals workers who are in the early 
stages of T.B. with excellent chances of 
recovery, and these new factories have 
been developed so that workers can 
earn a living while being treated. 

When a doctor feels the T.B. patient 
is well enough to do a little work, he 
contacts the ministry of labor, which 
considers both the medical history of 
the patient and the work he has done 
previously, and helps in finding him 
suitable employment. 

Under the Disabled Persons Employ- 
ment act, 1944, a non-profit-making 
company was set up, now known as 
Remploy Ltd. Its object is to provide 
employment for registered disabled per- 
sons who, because of the nature or 
severity of their disablement, are un- 
likely to find work-except under such 
special conditions. By last April, there 


were 67 Remploy factories employing 
4,053 people, with 215 home workers 
attached. Of the 67 Remploy factories, 
four are the special factories for T.B. 
sufferers, 

In the Remploy factory at Bermond- 
sey, 94 T.B. workers are employed 
making furniture. When the men are 
taken on, they are paid at least 70 per 
cent. of the trade union rate, and if they 
stay long enough to become skilled, 
they receive the full 100 per cent. 


The factory, like all other Remploy 
factories, is run as nearly as possible on 
ordinary commercial lines, and the pro- 
ducts are sold through the company’s 
central selling organization. Being 
allowed to work and earn money by 
their own efforts increases the self- 
respect of the workers, and the absence 
of worry due to regular work assists 
their rehabilitation. > 

As in a normal factory, a trained 
first-aid attendant is always on hand. 
If any case of emergency should occur, 
the factory. is almost on’the doorstep of 
the famous Guy’s hospital. Fortunately 
they have had no serious trouble. The 
T.B. employees all visit a clinic regular- 
ly for a check-up, 
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THE LARGEST SELLING HAIR DRESSING 
in the World! Here’s Why: 


e Super-concentrated to give more for your money—= 
goes further than any other hair dressing. 


e Grooms perfectly; hair stays well-groomed all day! 
e Not greasy, not sticky—contains no alcohol. 


e Neutralizes perspiration acids—helps keep your 
hair and scalp clean and fresh. 


e Removes loose dandruff, relieves dryness. 


e Liquefies speedily—quickly spreads throughout hair 
—keeps it soft, lustrous, healthy-looking. 


e Over 45,000,000 sold yearly! Try it—see why, 


“45,000,000. 
OVER FU-COC, 
_60L0 VEARLYL 


Buy at all Drug Counters — 
and ask your barber for a Brylcreem application 


the hair dressing that 


Conditions as it Grooms 
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ONTARIO 


PYE CANADA LIMITED * 
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ural Austria 


N RURAL Austria a wedding, 

usually arranged by a mar- 
riage broker, is a community 
pageant. The whole village takes 
part and after the ceremony the 
drinking and eating, music and 
dancing continue for several days. 
On the marriage morning young 
fellows wake up the village by 
cracking whips, and all the pres- 
ents, which include complete 
house furnishings, are carried in 
a procession to the couple’s new 
home. Before that, an “Inviter’’ 
has gone from house to house 
telling what the newlyweds will 
expect as a gift. On the great 
day the mother of the bride is as 
resplendent as her daughter, for 
she wears a gold “‘haube” or hat 
adorned with gold braid and, even 
in these days, solid gold coins. 


S : 


AT PEASANT NUPTIALS in Austria the bride was not the only beauty WITH A crown of gold sequins on her HE’S THE FATHER of the bride and a very important personage at a rural marriage 
there. This handsome.girl was one of the guests, and if Austrian stan- head and a prayer-book in her hand, the in Austria, where parental authority still means something. He not only wears his 
dards of beauty are the same. as ours, the odds are she'll be a bride soon. bride is ready to go to church to be wed. . Sunday best but also carries his best pipe and it’s not considered out of place at a wedding. 


ee 


MANY PRACTICAL jokes are played on the bride and groom as they walk to the church, and a very popular and profitable 
one is “‘roping.’’ The road is shut off and the groom, who needs cash .as well as the ring in his pocket, has to buy his 
way past the toll-gate. Sometimes before the wedding supper the bride is abducted, and he must pay a ransom for her. 


HERE IS THE “INVITER,” who tells people what present to give and is also 
master of ceremonies during the festivities. As he is toastmaster, his head has 
to be as hard as his hat is‘long. His symbol of office is that beribboned stick. 


THE SOUND OF the trumpet is heard continually during the wedding procession, ALL IN ALL, a peasant wedding in Austria is a ribald affair, where good humor, good food, laughter, music and dancing 
but a musical instrument like the zither, above, is reserved for the long evening prevail. Usually the whole village takes part in its celebration, leaving their daily chores to look after themselves during 
of music, song and dance after the ceremony. The wedding is a joyous affair, the gala event. Dressed exactly alike, three couples, shown above, are on their way to church, marching in perfect step. 
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The Sacred Cows ("sé 
fam Get a Break 


Filthy, packed stables run by unscrupulous 
operators have been the main source of milk 
in Bombay. Now that the situation is being 
corrected, children stand a better chance of 
getting an adequate supply of unadulterated, 
pasteurized milk. Right, an Indian dairy- 

man returns home after his day’s work. 


BOMBAY 
UNIQUE experiment is going into 
high gear on 3,500 acres of hilly, 
palm-covered land just north of 
Bombay’s city limits—a modern dairy 
farm. It’s unique because in im- 
poverished India, cows, though sacred, 
are notoriously mistreated, particularly 
in the dairy field. 

India has no organized and developed 
dairy industry in the same sense that 
European and American countries have. 
There is little applied knowledge of 
breeding or feeding. Consequently, while 
India has the world’s largest cattle popu- 
lation, there is less and poorer milk. 

The worst victims of haphazard 
dairying are India’s city people, and 
among the worst of these are the 
3,000,000 people of Bombay. Most of 
Bombay’s- milk supply comes not from 
farms outside, but from milk “factories” 
inside the city. Scattered throughout 
the metropolis, in the midst of residential 
neighborhoods and mills, are hundreds 
of small stables packed with cows and 
buffaloes to the density of a New York 
City rush-hour subway train. 

Bombay has a total of 50,000 such 
milk animals. They are owned by un- 
scrupulous and ignorant money-grab- 
bers who rent the stables monthly for 
about six rupees (about $1.25) per head 
of cattle and proteed to “mine” the 
animals. The animals come from north 
India, where traders called dalals travel 
from farm to farm buying up cows just 
before they calve (and therefore just 
before they begin a productive milk 
season). The dalals bring them down 
by the trainload and sell them to the 
Bombay stable operators. 

Neither the dalals nor the stable 
operators care about the calves. By the 
time a trainload of cattle gets to Bom- 
bay, a third of the calves are dead from 
suffocation and overcrowding. Within 
a few weeks after they arrive in Bom- 
bay, almost all the remaining calves 
have died, and it is not unusual to see 
dead calves piled high outside - the 
stables. 


Wash In Cattle Pool 


(yi in the Bombay milk factories, 
the cows get no chance to graze, for 
there is no grazing land. They are fed 
hay which the operator buys by the 
bale from upcountry farmers. The cows 
are milked until they can produce no 
more, then they are shipped to butchers, 
and the milk-factory operators buy re- 
placements from dalals. 

This system kills off an estimated 
32,500,000 rupees (more than $7,000,000) 
worth of milk-producing cows and 
buffaloes in Bombay each year. In 
selling his milk, the operator is hampered 
by inspection neither of his animals nor 
of his products. He is free to market 
milk that is contaminated and adulter- 
ated or both, and it usually is both. 

A typical Bombay milk factory is the 
stable run by Gopal Ganpat, which I 
visited recently in the northern part of 
the city. It stood on a small square of 
muddy land sandwiched in by a 
machinery shop and a warehouse. In 
the murky stable itself were 300 cows 
jammed so closely together that their 
flanks touched. 

Ganpat had three calves in the stable 

- at the time I visited the place. “Other 
calves?” he said. “Oh, they died long 


ago.” Each year he buys a trainioad 
of cows from a dalal to replace those 
that have gone out of production. 

Behind Ganpat’s stable was an ugly 
pool where the operator washed his 
cows and milk containers. 

“He probably uses the same water 
to adulturate his milk,’ remarked the 
Bombay city government official who 
accompanied me on the visit. 


On the fringes of the pool, Ganpat 
had stacked the manure from his stable, 
manure which could have been valuable 
‘fertilizer. Ganpat himself lived little 
better than his cattle. His charpoy 
(Indian cot) and those of his wife and 
three children lay amid the litter of the 
stable. He and his family washed them- 
selves, along with the cows, in the cattle 
pool. 

What with several hundred such 
Ganpats, Bombay has piled up some 
terrifying statistics. The city’s children 
get an average of three ounces of milk 
daily compared with an average in- 
dividual consumption of 17 ounces in the 
U.S. Bombay milk costs one rupee 
(about 23 cents) a seer (two pounds), 
which is roughly twice the New York 
price, It is a dirty gray fluid, delivered 
not in battles but in filthy tins. Almost 
all of it is adulterated with water. 

“Milk,” another Bombay official told 
me, “is the cheapest of all products to 
adulterate because the adulterant costs 
nothing.” 

In Bombay’s milk factories about 
20,000 calves die and about 100,000 tons 
of valuable manure are lost annually. 

Bombay is now doing something to 
right this situation, thanks to the local 
minister of supplies, Dinkerrao Desai. 
What horrified him most about Bombay 
dairying, when he began studying it 
several years ago, was the tremendous 
waste of cattle resources—the neglect of 
calves and the mining of cows until 
they were good for nothing but the 
butcher. 

Desai saw that the only real solution 
was to drive the milk factories out of the 
city and provide another, more whole- 
some source of milk. He enlisted the 
support of the city milk commissioner, 
Dara Khurody, a man who has spent 
25-years studying animal husbandry in 
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India’s tremendous 


waste of cattle re- 
sources will be come a 
thing of the past if the 


modern, self-sufficient 
dairy farm outside 
Bombay is a criterion. 


Denmark and Ireland. Khurody worked 
a minor miracle during the war by or- 
ganizing a steady and plentiful supply 


of ghee (processed butter) for the 
Indian army. 
The Desai-Khurody plan, as_ it 


worked out, was to build a modern dairy 
farm on the city’s outskirts and gradual- 
ly to draw all of the city’s cattle from the 


-cramped milk factories to the farm. After 


long and painful argument, Desai sold 
the project to his colleagues in the local 
government. He then acquired the 
3,500 acres of land at a place called 
Aarey, just outside Bombay. 


Invitation With Muscle 


‘Bl January, 1948, ground was broken 

for the first 500-cow unit of the Aarey 
milk colony, as it is now called. Two 
years later seven units (3,500 cows) 
were in operation. Last spring 10 more 
units were opened. And by next year 
the colony will have 30 units with a 
total capacity of 15,000 animals, Each 
unit of 500 cows is a complete, self-suf- 
ficient dairy farm. 

Walking through one of these Aarey 
colony units, you can almost imagine 
yourself on one of the more progressive 
dairy farms in Canada or the U.S. There 
is an airy, concrete stable with scrubbed 
floors and neat feed-bins, cattle-walks 
for exercise, washing-ponds filled with 
clear water, laboratories where govern- 
ment-paid veterinaries keep a health 


‘owners have 500° cows each, 


check on each animal. Fields next to 
the stables have been levelled and 
planted with Para grass, a special fodder 
developed in Paraguay. ‘The fields are 
fertilized by manure washed direct from 
the stables, ‘i 

Desai was insistent that the Aarey 
colony be a combination of public and 
private enterprise. The government 
owns the stables and provides the tech- 
nical help, but it does not seek to own 
the cattle. Instead of simply buying out 
the city stable operator and putting him 
out of business, the government chose 
to invite the operator to leave his 
squalid city premises and take his cattle 
and his family up to Aarey. 

Actually the government has found 
it necessary to apply a little muscle to 
the inyitation.. The Bombay munici- 
pality technically licenses the stable 
Operators, making them pay a fee to 
stay in business, When a new unit is 
ready to open at Aarey, Milk Commis-~- 
sioner Khurody simply passes the word 
tu the license office which promptly can- 
cels the licenses of a certain number of 
stable operators. Then the operators 
are “invited” to move to Aarey, and 
their cattle usually are on the road by 
the next day. 


At Aarey the cattle-owner has little | 


more to do than watch his cows and 
collect his money. He pays the gov- 
ernment one anna (slightly more than 
ene cent) per day per head of cattle and 
one anna for every seer of milk the 
government sells for him, The govern- 
ment’ makes’ no other profit on the 
milk, yet hopes that these small fees will 
make it possible for the project to pay 


for itself in 33 years, The Aarey colony, | 
when completed to 30 units, will cost , 


30,000,000 rupees (about $6,900,000), 
At Aarey, the cattle-owner (former 
city milk-factory operator) is provided 
with clean quarters for himself “and 
family, well separated from the stables, 


He gets free help from a government 


dairying staff and from government 
veterinaries, and also cheap food for 


himself and family. Naturally, he must 


sell all his milk, unadulterated, to the 
government, 

The colony has an elaborate breeding 
program and calves are taken care of, 
Thus the cattle-owner is assured of 
replenishing his stock of cows without 
having to go to a dalal. 


Model for All India 


CONE and owners are by no means 
equally divided at Aarey. One owner 
moved in with only two cows, while two 
or two 
entire units. One of the latter is a 
prosperous-looking Moslem named Dost 
Mohamed. He has flourished in Aarey’s 
benign atmosphere and now is anxious 
to expand his herd. But he will have 
te wait, because the government’s first 
interest is making room for more of 
Bombay’s milk-factory operators. 
Earlier this year, when the Aarey 
colony had seven units in full operation, 
it was producing 35,000 pounds of milk 
daily, an average of 11 pounds per pro- 
ducing cow. Already this is a slightly 


higher productivity than that in the city ! 


milk factories. Commissioner Khurody 
figures that after one or two seasons at 
Aarey a cow’s productivity will really 
zoom and Aarey-reared calves will be 
top-notch producers. 

The price of Aarey milk is 14 annas 

a seer (two annas less than the city 
stable’s price), but Khurody expects to 
bring it down sharply when the colony 
has higher productivity. 
' Khtrody is still not satisfied. Work 
already has begun at Aarey on a pas- 
teurizing plant and when it is finished 
this summer, all milk from Aarey will 
be pasteurized. This will not be the 
first pasteurization plant in India, but 
it will be the largest. Of existing plants 
(actually only a handful scattered around 
north India) the largest processes 400 
gallons an hour. Aarey’s plant will 
process 4,000. Khurody himself went to 
Britain to purchase it. 

Already Aarey is a model for all 
India. It is the only project of its kind 
cn the subcontinent, and has drawn the 
attention of dairymen and students from 
all over the country. A Scandinavian 
dairyman who came to India ta advise 
the national government on’ increasing 
milk production, visited Aarey and said: 
“Perhaps my advice is not needed.” 

Khurody likes to take visitors to a 
special observation point he has con- 
structed on the colony’s highest hillock. 
Standing there amid a flower. garden 
(grown with the help of Aarey manure), 
the visitor can look down on the neat 
concrete lines of the dairy units. 

“T want,” says Khurody, “to make 
this a sort of Mecca to which pilgrims 
can come from all over India to learn 
about cow culture.” 

When the 30 units are completed at 
Aarey, he hopes to build an agricultural 
college nearby. 

After Aarey has absorbed its 15,000 
cattle from Bombay’s slums, Minister 
Desai and Commissioner Khurody ex- 


pect to begin work on supplementary. 


colonies to absorb the city’s remaining 
35,000. When that goal is realized, there 
®& a good chance that every Bombay 
child will get an adequate ration of pure, 
unadulterated, pasteurized milk at a 
price his parents can afford. 

To the foreign visitor, Aarey is one 
of the most encouraging examples of 
self-help in India. 

(Copysight, 1950, The Star Weekly) 
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Tonight he can SEE new sheen in your hair, 
FEEL its caressable softness, THRILL to 


its glorious natural beauty. Yes, o 
tonight —if you use ‘Lustre. ey ) 


Creme Shampoo ‘ | ae 


LUstre-Creme Shampoo gives hair 3-way loveliness 


@ Fragrantly clean, free of loose dandruff. 


@ Soft, easy-to-manage, 
perfect for home per- 


manenis. 296 
@ Glistening with sheen. 55¢ 
No soapy film. No $1.00 


special rinse, 
Only Lustre-Creme has 
Kay Daumit’s blend of 


secret ingredients plus 
gentle lanolin, 


Reayy Pe BEAUTIFUL 
Casrpe-creme RE 
% AG-49-21 


(uste-Geme SHAMPOO WITH LANOLIN 


"I'LL HAVE TO 
STAY HOME FROM 
WORK, GUESS | 

NEED A LAXATIVE.” 
Dy aw 


"TAKE SAL HEPATICA 
AND STILL GO TO THE OFFICE 
IT USUALLY WORKS IN AN 
_HOUR— AND IT'S 
SO GENTLE.” 


‘Take Sal Hepatica for gentle, fast 
relief. Usually works within an 
hour... leaves you feeling so right 
because Sal Hepatica also combats 
excess gastric acidity—makes sour 
stomachs sweet again. Take. Sal 
Hepatica anytime you suffer from 
irregularity — headaches — colds 
—liver upset—constipation. 


DAY OR NIGHT GET FEELING RIGHT \). 
WITH GENTLE, SPARKLING 


SAL HEPATICA ) = 
ANTACID LAXATIVE Py | 


Why Can’t You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of , thousands of men and women produce 
writing in them simply can’t get!) most of the fiction published, but 
started. They suffer from inertia | countless articles on business affairs, 
Or they set up imaginary barriers to |.social matters, sports, hobbies, home- 
taking the first step. making, local, church and club ac- 
Many are convinced the field is con- | tivities, etc., as well. 
fined to persons gifted with a genius Such material is in constant demand. 
for writing. Every week thousands of cheques for 
Few realize that the great bulk of | $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
commercial writing is done by so-| whose latent ability was perhaps no 
called “unknowns.” Not only do these | greater than yours. 


Wins Writing Success At 50! 


“At the age of 50 I answered an N.1.A. advertisement and 
set to work. I haven't made a ‘mint of money’ from my 
writings, but enough to know that I can write acceptably. 
Answering that advertisement was the opening oy a golde 
door to riches, not only of dollars and cents, but to ex- 

. perience. So forget your age, enroll in N.1.A. and begin to 
really live.’—John W. Christian, Red Deer, Alberta. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that} your faults are corrected and your 
the way to learn to write is by writing! | writing ability grows. 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no 


time on theories or ancient classics. 
The story is the thing. Every copy 
“cub” goes through the course of pean 
tical criticism—a training that turns 
out more suecessful authors than any 
other experience. ; p 

That is why Newspaper Institute of 


on the Copy Desk! Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. f 
the very same kind of actual assign- 


porters. 
model authors. 


constructively by practical writers. 
Gradually they help to clarify your 
own distinctive style. Writing soon 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, 
too, as you gain the “professional” 
touch that gets your material accepted 
by editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as 


Send me, 


Mr, 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Address 
(All correspondence confidential. 
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America bases its writing instruction | 


And upon | 


ments given daily to metropolitan re- | 
Thus you learn by doing, not | 
by studying the individual styles of, 


Each week your work is analyzed) 


Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


I 

| 

' 

without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude ] 

Test and further information about writing for profit. 
| 


<-ecene pen an ee ee we wenn nnn 


No salesman will call on you.) 
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Korea Shatters U.S. Conceptions; Speeds World-wi 


By BLAIR BOLLES 


A LEADING writer on U.S. political 
affairs, both domestic and foreign, Blair 
Bolles has seen the world both in battle, 
it his travels to Europe during World 
War II, and trying to make peace at many 
U.N. conferences. In this article written 
especially for The Star Weekly, Mr. Bolles 
outlines the changes the Korean war is 
forcing in U.S. policies. 


WASHINGTON 

RESIDET HARRY TRUMAN last spring 

set Gordon Gray, formerly his secretary 

of the army, at the job of finding a 
scheme for keeping trade between the U.S. 
and Europe lively when the Marshall plan 
ends in 1952. 

A few days before General Kim I] Sung, 
prime minister of the Democratic People’s 
Republic of North Korea, ordered his army 
to advance against his southern compatriots 
on June 24, Gray invited a number of lead- 
ing citizens of the U.S. to the White House 
to discuss his progress and to advance ideas 
of their own. But before the Korean action 
was a month old, Gray called off the discus- 
sion and began to approach the question of 
“After the Marshall plan—What?” from new 
angles. What seemed sound in the middle of 
June appeared inadequate by Aug. 1. 

The same fate is in store for almost every 
program which President Truman hhas initiat- 
ed for carrying out his foreign and home 
policies. Until General Kim went into action, 
the U.S. estimated it had five years of peace 
in which to seal off the world from danger of 
war. Now it foresees a period of 20 years 
during which war will never be farther away 
than around the corner. 

The first colossal effect of the Korean war 
was to squash the conception of an atomic 
war that U.S. military officials had expected 
would come if hostilities involving their 
country ever broke out again. ~The Korean 
action has followed the pre-atomic pattern 
and emphasized the need for ground troops. 
Expecting atomic explosions, defence offi- 
cials had placed at the centre of military 
policy the strategic bombing plane capable 
of delivering atomic bombs in retaliation, and 
neglected ground preparations. 

More Powers for Truman 


TS change which General Kim has wrought 
in the U.S. conception of the future 
will be felt in every corner of the globe. 
Korea has become as big as the world itself 
for President Truman because his administra- 
tion takes it for granted that the Soviet Union 
in inspiring General Kim, and that what is 
taking place in Korea may ‘be repeated 
wherever the Soviets or countries friendly to 
the Soviets border on nations friendly to U.S. 

So the boundaries which President Truman 
is ready to safeguard from invasion are in 
Europe and Asia as well as North America. 
Only last winter Louis Johnson, secretary of 
defence, remarked that the U.S. could lick 
the Soviets “before breakfast.” The Korean 
affair demonstated in its first three weeks 
that neither the U.S. nor its allies were 
ready to fend off aggressive invaders in such 
a hurry. 


ESN 


President Truman made it clear that, 
henceforth, foreign policy and home policy 
would be part of the same package when, with 
the Korean war 25 days old, he addressed 
Congress on the crisis. The paramount aim 
of the U.S. from here on is to use its economy 
to arm itself and its allies sufficiently to meet 
any challenge that might come along 
the perimeter of Soviet-land, from the Arctic 
to Germany to Iran to Indo-China. 

The world-wide scope of the interest of 
the U.S. in blocking aggressive friends of 
Moscow is new itself. Before the Korean 
action began, Dean Acheson, secretary of 
state, devoted his attention to Europe and 
took only a secondary interest in Asia. But 
the forward movement of General Kim was 
the signal for giving serious help to the 
French in their effort to rout the troops of 
Ho Chi Minh, the Communist leader in Indo- 
China, and for assigning U.S. warships to 
guard the island of Formosa from invasion by 
Chinese Communist forces. Since the end of 
World War II, the U.S. has treated Formosa 
as a part of China. 

. The crux of Mr. Truman’s new step in the 
anms race (which has been progressing hotly 
since Communist leaders sent a wave 
apprehension through Europe and Washington 
early in 1948 by seizing control of Czecho- 
slovakia) is the restoration to the president 
of powers he possessed during World War II 
to regulate his country’s economy, with 
civilians being called on to make sacrifices. 

That means civilians not only in the U.S. 
but in the Marshall Plan countries, because 
the new chapter in the arms race will appar- 
ently end the possibility of raising much fur- 
ther the standard of living in western Europe. 
The Marshall plan will go on, but it is due 
gradually to acquire a more military flavor 
than it has now, until it will be indistin- 
guishable from the North Atlantic treaty 
arms-aid program. 

The readiness of the U.S. to move over to 
a semi-military economy was so pronounced 
after a few weeks of war that President 
Truman had scarcely left the Capitol after 
delivering his address on the crisis when 
Senator Burnet R. Maybank, of South Caro- 
lina, introduced the bill giving the president 
the powers he sought—to divert “materials 
and facilities from civilian use to military and 
related purposes,’ to expand “productive 
facilities beyond the levels needed to meet 
the civilian demand” and to curtail and re- 
direct normal civilian production and buying. 

The new legislation gives Mr. Truman 
powers that even President :Franklin D. 
Roosevelt did not have during World War II. 
The Korean crisis came at the top of a pros- 
perity wave, when civilians had money, em- 
ployment was high and production was near 
top levels. When Adolf Hitler invaded Po- 
land in 1939 and when the U.S. adopted the 
lend-lease program 18 months later, however, 
production was lagging and not everybody 
was prosperous. 

So the World War II production program 
at its outset only took up the slack of the 
factories. But President Truman has to dis- 
courage civilian buying at once in order to 
get the latest chapter in his armaments pro- 
gram rolling. To help him, Senator May- 
bank’s bill gave him power to control real 
estate credit—not included in President 
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Roosevelt’s authority—because the country is 
still building homes, apartment houses and 
office buildings at a rate which makes the 
period 1949-1950 the biggest building boom 
era in U.S. history. 


More Money Required 


ope president can order industrialists to 

use their materials and equipment to fulfill 
military contracts in advance of other con- 
tracts. He can requisition any materials he 
needs for making military equipment. He 
can seize an industrial enterprise and oper- 
ate it through the federal government. He 
can require civilians to pay cash in full for 
everything they buy and eliminate instalment 
purchasing. He can set the margin for 
futures buying of wheat or any other com- 


Burma’s Lesson 
By THEODORE H. WHITE 


PARIS 

HE most conspicuous progress made in 

the past year in an Orient torn by war, 

communism and civil strife now seems to’ 
have taken place in the two-year-old Union 
of Burma. All reports reaching Europe indi- 
cate that the chaos and terror of last year 
have been reduced to orderly and successful 
military operations by a native government 
rooted in its own people, allied to the West, 
and growing stronger each month. 

The most encouraging signs are reported 
in the crumbling morale of the various enemy 
groups. The hard core of real Communists 
in the hills of central Burma is estimated to 
number no more than 3,000 men. 

What has happened in Burma has a direct 
bearing on the general clash of Communist 
and Western blocs throughout the Orient. 


First, Burmese rice may again be avail- 
able for export. Burma was one of the great 
pre-war exporters of rice; the war and post- 
war chaos in Burma stopped these rice 
exports, causing hunger and crisis in such 
traditional customers for Burmese rice as 
India. If the Burmese valleys are pacified 
and can supply the Indian market again, 
India may be able to cut down her purchases 
of foreign wheat and use her dollars for long- 
term reconstruction. 

Second, the Burmese successes point a 
lesson which many colonial offices here be- 
lieve inescapable. Burmese gains were not 
scored by Western armies fighting Asiatic 
Communists but by a nationalist government 
freed of foreign control. This government 
was led by a group of energetic young men. 
Whatever their faults, these men have tried 
to offer their people some program of social 
reform as an alternative to communism. 


Third, the Burmese situation offers the 
chance of positive action to the West. The 
war still comtinues, but as it moves north it 
leaves a wake of destruction and misery in 
which discontent smoulders. It is in such an 
area that U.S. aid given to an efficient native 
government can be of most use in stabilizing 
politics, lifting standards of living, and win- 
ning millions of Asiatic peasants to the knowl- 
edge that the Western world offers as much 
hope, rice and opportunity as does communism. 
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modity in order to prevent speculative trad- 
ing from seriously affecting the prices of farm 
goods. 

The purpose of Truman’s new powers is 
to make it easy for the president to increase 
the strength of the U.S. army, navy and air 
force, and to strengthen also the military 
forces of the North Atlantic Pact countries 
overseas — Britain, France, Portugal, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, Norway and Iceland. The U.S. intends 
to supply arms as well to Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, Indo-China and the Philippines in 
larger quantities than it has in the past. 

Since 1946, the U.S. has spent $49,000,000,000 
on arms and the military forces. The outlay 
for the current year which struck President 
Truman as reasonable until Korea changed 
his mind was $13,000,000,000. He has asked 
Congress to increase that by $10,000,000,000, 
and requests for more increases are in the 
offing. 

At the end of May, Secretary of State 
Acheson proposed that the president ask 
Congress for $1,000,000,000 to finance the second 
year of the program for giving arms to Britain 
and the European powers in the North Atlantic 
Pact. Provoked by Korea, the president, who 
has already received the appropriation of 
$1,000,000,000, will probably ask for $3,000,- 
000,000 more. 

Even before the outbreak of combat in 
Korea, the U.S. had committed itself to defend 
more foreign countries from invaders than 
its military power would enable it to defend. 
The failure of the South Korean army, which 
the U.S. trained, convinced President Truman 
that the U.S. was too weak to face the Soviet 
Union and its allies in other theatres. 


At the end of June the U.S. army consisted 
of 10 combat divisions, five of them assigned 
to the U.S. The air force estimated before 
the Korean crisis that, by the end of 1951, it 
would have 5,700 modern planes and 21,000 
planes altogether, compared with 40,000 at 
the end of World War II. The navy amounts 
to seven attack carriers, four light carriers, 
four escort carriers, one battleship, 13 cruisers, 
140 destroyers, and 70 submarines. The navy 
and marine corps aviation programs for next 
year aimed, before Korea, at having 4,389 
operating planes. 

The manpower of the regular forces was 
630,000 for the army, a third of whom were 
on police duty in occupied areas; 416,000 for 
the air force, and 461,000 for the navy and 
marine corps. The marines had one combat 
division. 

Plans Must Be Revamped 

A Ce stress on atom bombing and strategic 

aviation weakened U.S. military forces in 
ways that the Korean campaign quickly 
brought out. The air force lacks sufficient 
fighter planes to support ground forces, and 
the existing ground forces are weak in tanks. 
General J. Lawton Collins, army chief of 
staff, has estimated that the Soviet Union and 
the powers associated with it possess 40,000 
medium and heavy tanks, while the U.S. has 
6,000 light and medium tanks—all dating from 
World War II. 

The faith in atomic bombing also induced 
Secretary of Defence Johnson to order the 
navy 15 months ago to halt construction of 
a new carrier, designed as the largest ever 
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built, and to reduce the numbers of other 
naval craft. This has created difficulties for 
the U.S. as an offshoot of the Korean affair, 
because the navy has been instructed to patrol 
the Korean coast and at the same time to 
prevent the Chinese Communist forces from 
invading Formosa. The navy lacks enough 
vessels to perform all its tasks. The new 
policy in military strength is designed to 
correct this. 

The rediscovery of the importance of the 
foot-soldier affects western Europe. The 
North Atlantic Pact countries, with the help 
of their Canadian ally, in The Hague and 
London last spring worked out a program of 
co-operation which’ left the ground forces 
almost entirely with the European conti- 
nentals. After four’ weeks of the Korean 
campaign, the representatives of the Nortn 
Atlantic powers met again in London for a 
critical review and revamping of théir plans. 

When the North Atlantic pact was signed 
in the spring of 1949, the Truman administra- 
tion was confident that the military program 
could be worked out side by side with the 
Marshall plan without retarding’ European 
recovery by burdening European’ budgets 
with costly military establishments. But stress 
on military production, along with U.S. sug- 
gestions for increases in the size of European 
military establishments, will almost certainly 
result from the Korean affair. 


Restoration of close economic ties between 
the U.S. and Canada is certain to result from 
the Truman rearmament program. Washing- 
ton will recommend that the Dominion and 
Britain produce war goods for the Western 
military build-up through plans to be worked 
out by the Canada-U.S. joint mobilization 
committee. 


Emanuel Shinwell, British minister of de 
fence, recently admitted the possibility that 
the British plan for the more abundant life 
might have to be compromised for a new 
military plan. Congressmen have been urging 
the Truman administration to persuade the 
European allies to spend more on military 
matters. Before the new arms program, the 
U.S. was devoting 30.4 per cent. of its budget 
to defence, Britain 20.4 per cent., the Nether- 
lands 19.5 per cent., France 17.4 per cent,, 
Denmark 13.5 per cent., Norway 12.3 per cent., 
Belgium 8.3 per cent., and Luxembourg five 
per cent. 

Disillusionment with the United Nations 
was one factor that led the U.S. to negotiate 
the North Atlantic pact. The U.N., however, 
has undergone a marked change under the 
pressures of the Korean affair. It voted 
military sanctions, and the U.S. is fighting in 
Korea as the agent of the U.N. By encourag- 
ing other members to supply forces and eco- 
nomic help for resistance to the North 
Koreans, the U.N. at last has armed troops 
under its formal control ‘The U.N. charter 
provides that members shall put forces at the 
disposal of the organization, but the members 
could never agree before on the size or nature 
of their military contribution. 

The role of the U.N. in the Korean affair 
has given birth to some hope in Washington 
that the stupendous arms race and other new 
policies provoked by the northerners’ invasion 
will save the world from war. 

(Copyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) 
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ROUND 8.30 that night, as* usual, Doc 
Watts bulged in his rawhide-meshed 
chair in front of Rocky Maletis’ shoe re- 
pair shop, watching folks—and life—go by in 
the deepening twilight. The sidewalks were 
crowded and Main St. crawled with moving 
vehicles: trucks and jalopies and plodding 


wagons, and an occasional horseman picking 
his ‘way gingerly along the curb. This was Fri- 
day night, which meant that all the stores in 
Beulah would stay open till 10, and the bank 

till nine, as a convenience to cattlemen and 
homesteaders. 

‘Doc was just killing time on the home- 
stretch. He’d retired from active. practice a 
year before, and still the days stretched long 
and: lazy—and lonely—before him. It hadn’t 
been so bad in the beginning, when many an 
oldtimer had refused to have any truck what- 
ever with young Doc McLean, who’d taken 
over the practice; they’d have Doc Watts, or 
nobody. But gradually, as*folks grew accus- 
tomed to it, even consultation had.dwindled 
and ceased. So Doc Watts knew he was 
through. 

He wasn’t bitter about it. It was just that 
a man felt a little forlorn, sometimes, watching 
the familiar pattern roll by. 

‘The brilliantly lighted bank was across 
the street from Doc and a little to the left. 
The doors were open and the venetian blinds 
up, so he could look right in. Two strangers— 
big men, well dressed—were leaning on the 
counter talking to Cliff Emmons, who owned 
the. bank. One was.of about Doc’s. build: 
paunchy and heavy jowled. The other was 
taller, with a dark, florid face and black side- 
burns. While they listened to Cliff they were 
half turned away, studying the crowd lined up 
at the teller’s cage. 

Doe had wondered about these well-fed 
pilgrims before..They had arrived in. late 
afternoon, in a sleek, low-hung convertible, 
at the Beulah hotel. Later they’d strolled 
around town, cigars uptilted. 

However, Doc’s attention was distracted. 
Joe Platt’s jalopy was coming in from the 
south. It meant Joe had finished his fence 
post contract, finally. That had been a long 
haul for Joe, a longer one for Phoebe, Joe’s 
wife, out on the Platt homestead. Three 
months up in the sweltering timber, hacking 
out fence posts—6,000 of them—at 10 cents 
each. Ninety days of waiting and praying for 
Phoebe, doing the chores, taking eare of the 
twins, making her last pennies stretch until 
Joe made it home with the contract money. 

And Joe hadn’t made it yet. If he could 
just cash his cheque and get out of town— 
fast, without stopping: over at Louie’s Place, 
without stopping for anything—he’d be over 
the hump, and not before. 


A Banker’s Opinion 


OE parked at the curb and strode into 

the bank, pushing back his hat from his 
bronzed face. The strangers were watching 
Joe. One of them—the paunchy one—asked 
Cliff something, pointing with his cigar. 

Cliff nodded, a little dubiously. Doc knew 
what he was saying. “That Joe Platt? Sure, 
he’s a hard worker and all. He’s got a fine 
wife and yearling twins out at his homestead. 
But Joe just ain’t dependable. Give him a 
couple of drinks and he’d rather gamble than 
eat. One of these wild=eyed gamblers. Result 
is, he’s never had a pot to cook in.” 

It made Doe squirm a little. And still you 
couldn’t blame old Cliff. Ask a banker his 
opinion and he’s got to lay it on the line. 

Joe turned away from the window, stuff- 
ing his bank book into his breast pocket and 
some folding money into his jeans, He came 
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out of the bank and directly across to Doc. 
The strangers came out, too, and stood talking 
at the curb. 

Joe grinned as he came near. “Hi, Doc!” 
He squatted beside Doc’s chair and lit a cigar- 
ette, the flare of it highlighting his tanned 
face and reckless lips. 

Doc said, spreading himself more com- 
fortably: “Got’er made, eh, Joe?” 

“Yeah.” Joe’s cigarette glowed. “Five hun- 
dred iron men salted away. You done it for 
me, Doc. You got me that contract.” 

“Sho!” Doc said. “You did the sweating, 
son. Going right out to the homestead?” 

“A couple of chores first,’ Joe said. He 
got up and stretched luxuriously. “I owe 
Louie six bucks. I want to get some knick- 
knacks for Phoebe and the twins.” 

“You can skip Louie,”.\Doc suggested. 
“Leave me the six bucks and I'll pay him.” 

Joe stiffened a little and gave him a hard, 
sidelong look. “I thought you understood, 
Doe: I’ve got this thing licked. So I pay Louie 
six bucks. I buy him a drink. I even let him 


buy me one. Then I make dust. Fair enough?” 


“Fair enough,’ Doc agreed. He kept for- 
getting that he was just a sidewalk-sitter. 
Moreover, Joe was 28 years old now. No, 29. 
Doe knew the day, hour and minute Joe was 
born. Why, he could even remember the day 
when Joe had met blonde and attractive 
Phoebe! There had been a special light. in 
their eyes when they gazed at each other 
that .convinced Doc these two were falling 
in love. And his prediction certainly came 
true, for their marriage had followed within 
a few months. 


Another Penny-Ante Victim 

OE angled across the street, dodging traffic, 

heading directly for Louie’s. The strangers 
moved that way casually, and followed him 
through the swinging doors. 

When 15 minutes had passed, and 20, and 
Joe was still at Louie’s, Doe shook his head 
regretfully but without great surprise. 

It was after 11, when Joe came out, and 
Doc was not surprised to see the two strangers 
with him. 

They detoured toward the Beulah hotel. 
They went on in and upstairs. The corner 
window, second floor, suddenly lighted up; 
and soon bulky shadows crossed the drawn 
blind, glasses in hand and cigars uptilted. 

Doe went to bed but he couldn’t get to 

sleep. His living quarters were above the 
shoe repair shop, directly opposite the hotel, 
on a level with the lighted corner room. He 
tried pulling his own blind down, but that 
didn’t work; he couldn’t sleep unless the win- 
dow was wide open. He tried turning his back 
to it, but he kept turning over again, to see 
if the party was still going on. 
. The courthouse clock struck one, and two. 
The blind was still brilliant across the way. 
At 2.15 Doc groaned and got up. He drew on 
his shirt, jeans and slippers and went down 
to the street, crossed the deserted hotel lobby 
and mounted to the second floor. 

It was quiet in the corner room. From be- 
yond the door came the hum of low-voiced 
conversation, the rattle of poker chips and 
the occasional clink of ice against glass, He 
knocked loudly. 

“Yes?” came a heavy, sauve voice. 
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“It's Doc Watts.” 

There was a momentary silence. Then Joe 
spoke up with maudlin delight: “Well, well— 
frien’ of mine. Ol’ Doc Watts! Let ’m in!” 


The key turned in the lock. Sideburns, in 


‘shirt sleeves, smiled toothily down at Doc and 


waved him in. A glance told Doc’the strangers’ 
profession and how nearly Joe’s $500 was 
within their grasp. 

Joe was writing a cheque as Doc entered. 
He continued to write; with a careless nod 
of greeting, and signed his name with a flour- 
ish 


“ET, Doe, old pal! How come you honored ° 


us thisaway?” 

“Couldn’t sleep,” Doc said. “Thought may- 
be you could use another penny-ante victim.” 

Joe grinned tolerantly at the others. “Sure, 
deal ’m in. The dealer’s Bill Linder, Doc. And 
this is Hank Strowbridge. You know who 
these lads are, Doc? Mining men from Mon- 
tana. Brass hats, y understand. They’re gonna 
buy a big ranch out here. They need some- 
one to run it for ’em, and they’re gonna hire 
me— 

Strowbridge cut him off by leaning across 
the table and shaking Doc’s hand vigorously. 
“A pleasure, doctor. We'll be delighted to 
have you sit in, I’m sure.” 

Doc looked down at the last cheque Joe 
had written. It was for $100. There were 
20 blues in the stack of chips Linder had 
given in exchange. “You'll have to lower 
the ante, I'm afraid. Six dollars is my total 
capital.” 

“With pleasure,” Linder assured him, at 
once more affable. “Are you familiar with 
the game?” 

“Tve played it,’ Doc admitted. 

Doc was, in fact, an expert at poker. He 
had played stud many times and, in earlier 
and less inhibited days on the range, on 
occasion in exceedingly dubious company. 
By the second deal he ‘sensed that Linder 
was the “operator,” Strowbridge the stooge. 
And shortly he saw the means whereby 
Linder controlled the play. 


A Good Eye For Stud 


2 was the device known to professional 
sharpers as “the eye”—a small mirror con- 
cealed beneath the open facet of what ap- 
peared to be a large solitaire. Linder wore 
a large solitaire on the ring finger of his left 
hand, but it always appeared to be turned 
outward. Certainly it sparkled there, plain 
to the eye, when it was not his deal. 

Yet Linder’s fat left hand was extraordi- 
narily deft and pliable, and Doc early noted 
that the second and third fingers invariably 
twitched a little as he began the deal, and 
again before he set the deck down. This 
meant—Doc was certain of it—that the soli- 
taire had been turned inward long enough 
to read the reflection of the first four cards, 
then turned back again, all hidden by the 
carelessly held deck. 

By 4 o’clock, Doc was broke. At 5, the 
chip representing the last of Joe’s $500 passed 
across the table. 

The game was over. Linder was the big 
winner. All the currency was heaped before 
him. Also, peeping from his breast pocket, 
were seven cheques—five of Joe’s, two of 


he growled at length. “They re free, white 


‘said to Linder. 


Strowbridge—each of them being: for $100. 
Strowbridge spoke quizzically from the 

window: “Well, doctor, it seems you and Joe 

were unlucky. No complaint, I hope?” 

“No complaint,” Doe said. “Except this 
observation: Linder’s got a good eye for stud.” 

Strowbridge stared at him, his smile fixed. 
Linder’s quick look was venomous and ap- 
praising. “A good eye, did you say, doctor?” 

Doc nodded. “Plus a little luck, of course. 
But that’s poker, isn’t it?” 

With a brief, bitter glance at his partner, 
Linder took the cheques from his breast 
pocket, removed the rubber band that held 
them together, and spread them on the table. 
He studied the five bearing Joe’s scrawled 
signature, and looked hard at Doc, 
“So what?” he asked, unpleasantly. 

“Bill!” — Strowbridge “warned 
from the window. 

Clutching the cheques, Linder 
rose and joined his partner. They 


ed argument. Linder’s temper was 
fraying fast. “Why should we?” 


and 21! 
up his hands. 
our reputations to protect, I suppose. 
this chicken feed to us?” 

With a deliberate motion he struck a 
match. While Doc watched placidly and Joe 
raised his head to stare in heavy-lidded 
astonishment, Linder lit the seven cheques 
he held in his hand. They burned rapidly. 
“What's all this?” Joe demanded, rousing 

“What goes on?” 
They disregarded him. “Not bad,” Doc 
“There’s my $6, too.” 

“Doe!” Joe spoke with dawning horror. 
“You're asking our money back? You claim- 
ing that these lads—” k 

“Here you are,” Linder said savagely, his 
heavy jowls flushing. He tossed the money 
on the table. 

“T wouldn’t touch it!” Joe asserted, almost 
suffocated with shame. “Why, you're crazier 
than a snake, Doc! These lads were gonna 
buy the Bar-X. They were gonna hire me 
to run it for ’em—at $200 and found! Phoebe 
and the twins could have lived in the ranch 
house for free—” 

“Not now,” Linder interrupted coldly. “We 
don’t admire the company you keep, Joseph. 
We can’t have a spineless lad like you run- 
ning a big outfit.” 

Joe would have protested further, but Doc 
raised him up, grunting with the effort. “Get 
your feet under you, son. You'll soon be 
heading for home. Everything will be all 
right then.” 


Exacting A Promise 


Let ‘em squawk!” Then he threw 
“All right, all right—we’ve got 
What's 


up. 


OE did not immediately head for home. 

Joc led him across the street and, after 
looking back to make sure they were not ob- 
served by the gamblers, took Joe up to his 
living-quarters and stretched him on a cot. 

The alarm clock rang at 8.45. Doc went 
in and roused Joe. “Douse your head in 
cold water, son. Then we'll just drop in at 
the bank for a minute, then you’re on your 
way. : 

The mists were clearing from Joe’s throb- 
bing brain. He examined Doc with awe. 
“Befogged as I am, Doc,” he accused, “I still 
remember last night. I can’t figure you. If 
anyone had told me that Doc Watts, having 
lost any amount of money in a square game—” 

“Sh-h,” Doc said. “All those mysteries 
will soon be explained.” 

They took a roundabout way to the rear 
door of the bank. It opened at 9 on Saturday, 
but they were five minutes early. Doc pulled 
Joe around to face him squarely. 

“Listen, Joe. Just 12 hours ago, you had 
$500 here in the bank. You were sure you 
had it licked, that you were heading for home, 
that Phoebe would be proud of you. Instead, 
you got plastered and thereby became an 
easy mark for a smooth pair of card sharps.” 

“Card sharps!” Joe echoed. “Why, those 
lads proved to us—” 

“Wait. The point is, never again, eh? 
No drinking hereafter. No gambling. Not 
a dime in a slot machine. Not any for Joe 
Platt. Is it a promsie?” 

Joe hung his head. “It’s a promise.” 

“Tnsure it,” Doc insisted. “Like this: start 
a bank account for Phoebe. Transfer that 
$500 to her. Let her write the cheques until 
you know you've got it licked. Fair enough?” 


stood theads together, in whisper- ~ 
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Joe didn’t hesitate. “I'll do it.” 

Doc knocked on the bank door. 
Emmons opened it. 

Doc explained that Joe wanted to change 
his account to his wife’s name. Cliff took 
care of it himself. It didn’t-take long. “Sign 
here,’ he told Joe. “Have Phoebe drop in 
to fix up her signature card. What else, Doc?” 

“Joe wants to stop payment on some 
cheques. Five of ’em, for $100 each. Pay- 
able to William Linder. A little stud game,” 
Doe explained. “So crooked it was painful 
to watch.” 

“Those two pilgrims, eh?” Cliff snorted 
his understanding and disdain. ‘Gotcha. 
When will they present the cheques?” 

Doc pointed mutely to the main entrance, 
whose blinds were brilliant in the sunlight. 
Heading the shadows of waiting customers 
were two bulky figures, cigars uptilted. 
“Where can we stand so we can watch them, 
Cliff?” 

“Inside my office door,” Cliff said, pointing. 

“Somebody’s plumb loco!” Joe muttered 


Cliff 


dazedly, as Doc pushed him through the 
wicket. “Doggone it, I saw him burn those 
cheques!” 
“Sh-h. Just watch ’em.” 
A bank employee threw up the blinds 


and opened the front doors. Linder and 
Strowbridge were the first in. 
“Ah there, Emmons!” Linder greeted. 


“Beautiful morning, what?” 

“Swell,” the banker agreed. 

“We're leaving this big, splendid country, 
I regret to say,” Linder continued. “We may 
be back, and again we may not. We also 
want to look around farther south. Mean- 
time, Tl be obliged if you'll cash these 
cheques.” He beamed. “A little business 
deal.” 

~ Strategic Error ; 


Cue examined the five cheques, then 
pushed them back. “Sorry. Joe stopped 
payment on these.” 

The pair stared at him. “Stopped pay- 
ment? But that’s impossible, Emmons! Joe 
Platt left town early this morning, I mean, 
of course—he had no reason—” 

Linder broke off, his plump jowls flushing. 
Doe Watts was leaning on the counter beside 
him. Joe was staring incredulously at the 
five cheques. 

“You're leaving this big, splendid country, 


I believe,” Doc said. “Fast, perhaps? Td 
recommend it.” 

“Let’s go,’ Strowbridge whispered. ‘“He’s 
got us cold. To blazes with ’em.” 


Linder nodded, his teeth clénched on his 
cigar. With a piercing glance at Doc, he 
turned away. Both strode to the door, dis- 
regarding Joe. 

This was a strategic error. Joe’s mental 
processes had belatedly overhauled the truth. 
His brooding eyes were fixed upon the de- 
parting gamblers. “I got it!” he announced 
with embittered force. “They didn’t burn 
my cheques! They had son.e fakes ready and 
they burned them instead. They weren’t buy- 
ing the Bar-X! They didn’t have a job for 
me a-tall. All they were gunning for was 
my 9500 iron men! Doggone, Doc—”’ His 
voice shook. . “What a horse’s neck I turned 
out to be!” 

“Well,” Doc demurred politely, “I wouldn't 
exactly say— Wait, Joe! Hold it!” 

But Joe was gone. The gamblers’ sleek 
convertible was out of his sight, so Doe 
couldn’t see what happened. The crowd 
could, jamming the doorway. So could Cliff, 
standing on tiptoe. 

“That's Strowbridge,” Cliff said, following 
a grunt and a thud. “Now he’s up again— 
getting into the car.” There were hoarse 
cries for help, abruptly shut off. “That’s 
Linder. Socko! Lookit the critter bounce!” 
Then gears clashed, rubber screamed and 
the convertible roared away. 

When Doc got outside, Joe was in his 
jalopy, getting it started. He motioned to 
Doc but Doc just jerked his thumb eastward. 
“Make dust, son. Say hello to Phoebe and 
the twins for me.” 

“Will do,’ Joe said. “Thanks, Doc.” 


Doc ambled over and sat down in his 
rawhide-meshed chair. He was too tired to 
climb the stairs right away and catch up on 
sleep; he had to rest a while first. It was 
kind of fun, at that, to sit on.the sidelines 
in the cool of the morning, watching the 
Saturday traffic quickening along Main St, 
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Look What Hydros Doin 


HE Ontario Hydro, the province’s show 

window of publicly owned enterprises, 

this year is spending $156,000,000 on new 
plant and equipment. That probably repre- 
sents bigger capital spendings than by any 
other Canadian organization—private or pub- 
lic—in a similar period of time, except by the 
federal government in time of war. That's 
on the authority of Hydro’s assistant general 
manager, Dr. Otto Holden, an engineer known 
to lean toward understatement. 

More amazing still'is that colossal Hydro 
spending on a somewhat smaller but still 
staggering scale, now has been going on for 
four years. Furthermore, it promises to con- 
tinue at a high level for several years more. 
A single new plant on the Niagara river, 
still being blueprinted and on which work is 
scheduled to start later this year, alone will 
cost at least what is being spent on all 1950 
Ontario Hydro development. Yet, hardly an 
eyebrow has been raised. 

This is in astonishing contrast to 37 years 
ago when the then infant Ontario Hydro 
asked the province for a relatively infinitesi- 
mal $1,000,000 to build its first two plants, 
and was greeted with scorn and loud and 
angry cries of: “It will bankrupt Ontario!” 
The scorn of disbelieving local politicos was 
as nothing compared with that of an inter- 
national gallery of power experts from pri- 
vately owner utilities in England, the U.S. 
and elsewhere. In fact, their opposition took 
such an active form that for two decades the 
international power atmosphere was_ so 
charged with suspicion and even hatred that 
more than one international incident resulted. 

The relative serenity which today surround 
the activities of the Ontario Hydro is prob- 
ably due to the fact that it has long since 
proved its primary point: that publicly owned 
power can be sold much more cheaply and 
produced just as efficiently as privately owned 
power. 


Revenues Skyrocket 


NE need go no further than Niagara Falls 
for a classic example. Backbone of the 
Ontario Hydro’s southern Ontario system is 
the publicly owned generating stations on the 
Canadian side of the Niagara river. Facing 
them across’ the swirling waters are the 


hydro-electric plants on the New York state 


side of the river, which represents the back- 
bone of the privately owned Niagara Hudson 
system. Both systems use identical generating 
facilities. Yet the average cost of power to 
an urban householder in southern Ontario is 
.99 cents per kilowatt hour, compared with 
2.61 cents per k.w.h. for a Niagara Hudson 


‘ household customer—nearly three times as 


much. 

This saving represents an extra $45 a year 
in the pocket of each of the Ontario Hydro’s 
671,914 urban household customers, That 
adds up to over $30,000,000 every year. The 
industrial users, and farm and other rural 
customers are added to it—exact figures are 
not available. The Ontario Hydro claims to 
have one of the lowest rates in the world, 
although the City Hydro of Winnipeg may 
have good reason to dispute it. The company, 
incidentally, also is publicly owned. 

Magnitude of the Hydro’s post-war expan- 
sion is indicated by the sharp climb in 
capital expenditures from $6,500,000 in 1944 
to $90,200,000 in 1948, to $141,000,000 in 1949, 
to this year’s record $156,000,000. The first 


new post-war plant roared into production 


the last of the 


in 1947, and 
by the time 


currently pro- 
posed units is 
comp leted— 
in .1953'<-or: 
early 1954--. 
capacity of 
the commis- 
sion’s. entire 
g enerating 
system will be 
boosted by a 
1,865,200 horsepower, to a total more 
than double the war’s end figure of 1,725,000 
horsepower. The new capacity is nearly half* 
as much again as that of Grand Coulee, the 
world’s largest existing plant. And it compares 
with a figure of an insignificant 2,500 horse- 
power, which represented the commission’s 
entire resources when it opened its transmis- 
sion lines for business in 1911. 

Ontario’s “great experiment’ of 1907—the 
year Hydro was created—has boosted its total 
assets 10 times in 28 years, to a 1948 figure 
of $712,760,000. Its annual revenues have 
skyrocketed over 30 times in 37 years, and 
the number of Ontario municipalities which 
buy “Hydro” power has risen from 10 to 970 
since 1911. Hydro has slashed the cost of 
power to Ontario consumers by five times 
under the rates of early years, when the 
commission bought all its powers from pri- 
vately owned generating plants and resold 
it to municipalities, The commission still buys 
about one-third of its energy, from privately 
owned Quebec companies, but in view of 
current and proposed construction of new 
commission plants, the day is in sight when 
all purchased power may be eliminated. 

The Hydro’s post-war building program is 
spread across a 1,000-mile front, from Ear 
Falls near the Manitoba boundary to Chenaux 
rapids on the Quebec border. Construction 
projects range from the tiny 7,500-horsepower 
addition—three times as much as the com- 
mission’s entire 1911 resources—at Ear Falls, 
to the towering 480,000-horsepower Des 
Joachims giant on the Ottawa river and a 
proposed 800,000- to 900,000-horsepower 
expansion at the Niagara river Queenston site. 


Catching Up With Demand 


CO of power plants completed since the 
war or under way is estimated officially 
at $295,000,000, and this figure will be about 
doubled by proposed Niagara river construc- 
tion. Erection of the first two new units is 
due to start in the fall. These spendings of 
close to $600,000,000 are being concentrated in 
a period of about 10 years, and will represent 
more than three times. the amount invested 
in generating stations in the commission’s 
previous 40 years. 

Two new plants being built are steam, the 
first such units in the Ontario Hydro system 
—although described as a necessity more than 
25 years ago by Sir Adam Beck, first chair- 
man of the commission and “the father of 
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Hydro.” The steam units are intended as 


nothing more than stand-bys for the imme- 


diate future, in case of major breakdowns in 
the ‘water power system. But they are rising 
against Windsor and Toronto skylines also in 
recognition of the fact that the end of un- 
developed water power sites is in sight. When 
present construction on the Ottawa river, and 
proposed new plants on the Niagara and St. 
Lawrence are completed, the commission will 
have harnessed the last of its natural sites— 
at ledst any which economically can serve 
the province’s industrial south. After that the 
steam era in power production finally will 
overtake Ontario, as it long ago has the 
major part of the U.S. The objectionable 
feature is that steam is more costly energy. 
However, it’s probably at least a few decades 
away. 

Current new plant construction is expected 
to overtake demand this year, for the first 
time since World War II. This demand in the 
past five years has climbed at the rate of over 
100,000 horsepower annually. There’s little 
evidence yet of Ontario’s power appetite being 
satiated. Aside from the astonishing mush- 
rooming of new generating stations, a remark- 
able example of the commission’s energy 
in catching up with need is its extension of 
rural electrification. b 

At war’s end the Hydro started a five-year 
plan, 1946-50 inclusive, to install electricity in 
57,904 farm and other rural buildings. By 
the end of this year the objective will have 
been exceeded to a total of about 130,000 
new installations. When the five-year plan 
started, power was being supplied to about 
65,000 of the 111,000 Ontario farms considered 
suitably located for Hydro service. By year 
end, the 111,000 will be served almost 100 
per cent. 

' While Hydro to the city dweller represents 
the end of a lot of kitchen drudgery and other 
inconvenience, to the farmer it means all 
that and more too. Hydro can be used to 
help inerease egg production, to prevent 
rheumatism in young pigs and to eliminate 
rickets in chickens. Farm electrification means 
a shot in the arm to farm-equipment fac- 
tories, and the additional farms wired in the 
past. five years have bought an estimated 
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5,000 > grain 
grin ders, 
3,000 milk- 
ing machines, 
7,000 water 
‘pumps and 
2,000 milk 
coolers. 
Hydro’s uew 
construction has 
had a terrific im- 
pact on the econ- 
omy not only of 
Ontario but of Can- 
ada as a whole, and 
while the exact effect 
is difficult to esti- 
mate, some idea can 
be gained from some 
of the following facts: A single plant 
like Des Joachims has used enough lum- 
ber from all over the nation to fill a 
a train six miles long; a trainload of rein- 
forcing steel over a mile long. Conerete con- 
sumed would build a standard sidewalk from 
Montreal to Vancouver and back again to 
Calgary. Des Joachims is estimated to have 
employed 25,000 workers in factories through- 
out the country,-in addition to peak on-the- 
site employment of 2,500. Railway and high- 
way construction outfits got a lift from 
having to rebuild 23 miles of C.P.R. main 
line ($4,0000,000) as well as 12 miles of Trans- 
Canada highway flooded out by Des Joachims’ 
head-pond. Sixty-five miles upstream, an- 
other $12,000,000 was spent replacing 21 miles 
of C.P.R. main line submerged by the new 
La Cave power plant. \ 


Not Treading Water Yet 

dee authorized new plants on the Niagara 

river, where work is due to start later this 
year, will dwarf all but a few Canadian con- 
struction jobs completed in the past—such as 
the transcontinental railways and the Hydro’s 
own Queenston plant.on the Niagara. The 
latter was completed in 1922 by a labor force 
of 8,000 men. It involved the digging of a 
canal 11 miles long, and as deep as 145 feet, 
to carry water from above Niagara Falls to 
the Queenston generators. Removed was 
enough dirt, rock and other material to fill- 
a train stretching from Halifax to Vancouver 
and another from Vancouver to Edmonton. 
The first of two new Queenston units will 
be of a similar size, except that a required 
waterway—part canal and probably part 
tunnel—will be three miles shorter. The 
power house will be. about as long as the 
entire face of Niagara Falls on the U.S. side 
and as high as the Bank of Commerce build- 
ing in Toronto. 

All this new construction in an era of 
peak costs already has meant a boost in 
Hydro rates in Ontario averaging 12 per cent. 
Another hike of about five per cent. will be 
announced shortly by Robert Saunders, 
Ontario Hydro chairman. No additional in- 


The publicly owned Ontario Hydro is expanding on a scale 
that is staggering. This year alone the commission is 
spending $156,000,000 on plant and equipment 


Hydro construction projects include the towering 480,000-horse- 
power Des Joachims giant on the Ottawa river (the spillway of 
which is shown above) and a proposed 800,000 to 900,000-horse- 
power expansion at the Niagara river (far left) Queenston site. 
This mother and son can smile now in the knowledge that Ontario 
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ill have no more blackouts. ‘ 
ereases are anticipated, however, as far as 
can be foreseen at present, and even the new 
1950 rates still will be sharply under those 
of comparable privately owned power com- 
panies. In fact, it's quite probable the hoists 
are smaller than those which inevitably will 
follow plant construction by private com- 
panies, such as the proposed reharnessing 
of U.S. waters of the Niagara river. ee 

When the Ontario Hydro is able to g 
ahead with its proposed St, Lawrence River 
generating station, Ontario consumers might 
enjoy a rate cut. St. Lawrence power is ex- 
pected to be harnessed very cheaply, at a 
cost estimated by the U.S. army at $214,000,- 
000 for 1,100,000 horsepower. This is about 
$195 per horsepower, or nearly half the per 
horsepower cost of the second Queenston 
plant. The St. Lawrence figure may have to 
be revised upward, as it is based on 1947 
costs, but it’s probably a safe guess the final 
figure will be well below the estimated $300 
to $350 for Queenston No. 2. : 

Taming of the St. Lawrence would end 
the most drawn-out series of frustrations © 
Ontario Hydro’s “brass” ever have experi- 
enced, The project has’ been sought for 50 
years, since before the Ontario Hydro was 
conceived, but U.S. railway and other lobbies 
have blocked it. There is good reason io 
believe now, however, that the U.S. adminis- - 
tration—which has supported it for years— 
may overcome congressional opposition by a 
new approach—by introducing it as an es- 
sential defence project and ordering the U.S. 
army to build the U.S. portion of the water- 
way. 

In this way the issue could be brought 
to the floor of Congress for a vote—the thing 
which has been the stumbling block, as anti- 
seaway lobbies have blocked it at the commit- 
tee stage, realizing a vote in Congress almost 
certainly would be against them. Introduced 
as a defence measure, Congress would have 
to consider whether or not to provide the 
money for it. It could not be pigeon-holed 
for another 50 years. Purely from the psy- 
chological standpoint, at a time of world ten- 
sion, the conscience of Congress almost cer- 
tainly would dictate a vote ‘in favor of the 
seaway. After completion it would be turned 
back to civil jurisdiction. And once the sea- 
way is U.S.-authorized, the last remaining 
barrier to the power project also will have 
been removed. 

Some idea of how much construction costs 
have .jumped in 30 years can be gained by 
comparings two Queenston units. The one 
completed in 1922, with a capacity of about 
500,000 horsepower, cost $76,670,000, including 
an l1l-mile waterway. Its cost so astounded 
the government of the day that it appointed 
a royal commission to, investigate. The pro- 
posed second unit at Queenston will be of 
approximately the same capacity, and will 
include an eight-mile waterway, and early 
cost estimates range between $150,000,000 and 
$175,000,000. The third and final unit will 
produce 300,000 to 400,000 horsepower and 
cost another $100,000,000 to $125,000,000. 

With Ontario’s paralyzing power 'black- 


~ outs of 1948 and 1949 now seemingly a thing 


of the past, caution is being urged in some 
quarters on the Ontario Hydro, lest it ove:-. 
expand and find itself saddled with an enor- 
mous total of idle generating capacity. But, 
as yet, no slowdown is in sight. Dynamic 
Hydro Chairman Saunders takes the attitude 
it won't be time for Hydro to start treading 
water until the St. Lawrence development is 
an ‘actuality. He feels new industry will be 
attracted much faster if idle power capacity 
awaits it. He argues it’s putting the cart 
before the horse to wait for industry to move 


in before harnessing the energy. 
(Copyright, 1950, "hy Atay Weekly) 
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Olivia de Havilland Off Screen 


By JUANITA SAYER 


She’s so undemonstrative 
on and off the sets that she 
makes most of the other 


great ladies of the screen 
look like hoydens by com- 
parison. 


HOLLYWOOD 


O one has ever seen the real Olivia de 

Havilland on the screen, Since she made 

her first debut at the age of 18, the 
33-year-old actress has breathed individ- 
uality into a gallery of memorable women. 
To be exact, she has created 34 diverse. and 
lifelike women, ranging from sweet-voiced 
Melanie in “Gone With the Wind” to the 
psyehoneurotic Virginia in “The Snake Pit.” 
She played twins, one a homicidal psychopath, 
the other normal, in “The Dark Mirror.” 
Her cleavage was so neat that it was easy to 
believe that Miss de Havilland actually had 
brought a twin sister out of hiding for one of 
the roles. 

Each of her portrayals has been so dis- 
tinctive that none of her characters bears the 
remotest resemblance to another. Some of 
the facets of her complex personality have 
helped her in building complex characters. 
Yet it has been said of her that “she has never 
played herself,” and that she becomes so com- 
pletely identified with her character that “she 
actually becomes that other person.” 


This is a rare accomplishment, “this lack 
of self,” as one film executive who has known 
her for 15 years put it. “She has me com- 
pletely baffled. She’s been so many different 
people that I don’t know what her real self 
is any more. She’s like a chameleon. Why, 
it’s fantastic the way she takes on other 
people’s lives!” : 

Most top-calibre performers have marked 
personal mannerisms and a certain set style 
that are indelibly associated with their inter- 
pretations. In many cases this has been a 
great help in establishing them. Miss de 
Havilland, while extremely ‘beautiful, has no 
distracting or pronounced features, which 
means she can take on many different physi- 
eal aspects that are not hers and make them 
believable. Her haunting brown eyes are 
perhaps her most important physical trade- 
mark, but again, when the role calls for it, 
they can change with chameleon-like rapidity. 


The versatile Miss de Havilland has always 
defied typing. She imbues her characters 
with such totally separate personalities that 
someone once said of her, “You wonder where 
on earth she finds so many dissimilar people. 
When she finishes with one character it is as if 
she closes the door on her forever. She never 
carries anything over into the next one. She 
simply doesn’t overlap.” 

A two-time academy award winner (for 
Jody Norris in “To Each His Own” and Cath- 
erine Sloper in “The Heiress”) and the recip- 
ient of every national and international award 
in the field of motion-picture drama, she is 
easily the world’s most honored actress. The 
critics have searched in vain for adjectives to 
substitute for “perfect” and “consummate” to 
describe her work. One Hollywood columnist 
said she “out-distanced herself with each new 
performance. Just when you think you've 
lavished all the superlatives in the Thesaurus 
on her, she surpasses even herself in her next 
role.” 


Naive Air Retained 


1 person, Miss de Havilland is poised, yet 
delightfully unsophisticated; retiring, yet 
warm and as eager to please as a child; a 
trifle shy, yet a brilliant and tireless conver- 
sationalist, forthright and wholly lacking in 
artifice. She’s so undemonstrative on and 
off the sets that she makes most of the other 
great ladies of the screen look like hoydens 
by comparison. However, when she is par- 
ticularly keen about the subject under dis- 
cussion, she can be as high-flown as a high- 
school orator and will even remove a shoe 
and wave it to help put over a point. She 
was, indeed, a high-school debater and won 
an award for a speech on Woodrow Wilson 
shortly before graduation from Los Gatos 
Union high school-in California. 

Despite the fact that she has lived in the 
highly artificial atmosphere of Hollywood 
since her late teens and ascended to stardom 
in her first picture, “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” she has been able, through sheer 
determination, “not to be devoured by Holly- 
wood.” She has never lost a certain charming 
air of naivete, and she is as wholesome- 
looking an actress as you can hope to find. 


Her humility is touching. Although every 
possible accolade has been:heaped upon her 
by the critics, she was ecstatic when she was 
told that Mrs. Goodrich, in person, was very 
little like Olivia de Havilland, actress—that 
she had never seemed to introduce herself on 
her characters. This was mentioned casually 
to her husband, Marcus Goodrich, when his 
wife stepped out of the room to put their 
infant son, Benjamin Briggs Goodrich, to bed. 


“Tell my wife that, will you?” said Mr. 
Goodrich enthusiastically. “That's what she 
wants to achieve above all—to keep as much 
of herself as possible out of her characters.” 
He said that, as an actress, she had a great 
deal of self-confidence, “but she needs more 
moral support than anyone I know. If she 
ean look back and see you at the backstop, 
she can tackle anything.” 

Where did she find source material for her 
characterizations? Sometimes she relies 
wholly upon her imagination and builds her 
characters out of whole cloth, as in the case of 
Melanie. From the moment she read the book 
her heart was set on doing Melanie. 

“You've no idea what I went through,” she 
said, “People would say that Scarlett was 
more interesting, offered greater opportuni- 
ties. After all, bad women are supposed to 
be more interesting. But I wanted to do 
Melanie. And I was jolly well going to prove 
that a good woman could be made interesting. 


In the book you always saw Melanie through 
Scarlett’s eyes, and she was automatically 
ridiculed, criticized. But in the film I had 
the advantage of being seen through no one’s 
eyes but those of the audience.” 

For three weeks she studied under Will 
Price, dialogue director, to master a Georgia 
accent—“not just any one, but the’ accent 
peculiar to the county where Melanie might 
have lived.” She gould not consciously recall 
ever meeting a woman who was anything like 
Melanie. “Somehow I just knew how to 
play her. It was a wonderful creative exper- 
jience. I was actually able to feel her emo- 
tions—emotions that were completely foreign 


Despite the fact that she has lived in the 
highly artificial atmosphere of the movie 
colony since her late teens, Paramount’s 
Olivia de Havilland, above, has been able, 
through sheer determination, “not to be 
devoured by Hollywood.” 


to my own life. Having an accent was a 
tremendous help in making her come to life 
for me. It appealed to my own imagination 
and made it easier for me to feel vividly the 
line of demarcation between her and me.” 

Miss de Havilland is an indefatigable re- 
searcher. Before shooting started on “The 


Snake Pit,’ she had spent 10 weeks studying 
treatises on psychiatry and visiting hospitals 
for the mentally ill. It was during one of her 
visits to the psychiatric department of Mt. 
Sinai hospital in New York that she met a 
patient suffering from many of the same 
symptoms as Virginia. In California she 
spent three days at Camarillo State hospital, 
spacing her visits so she was able to observe 
the same patients in varying moods. Although 
the actual filming made the most strenuous 
demands on an actress of any picture in movie 
history, her research was “so huge and dis- 
turbing an experience” that it was often diffi- 
cult for her to persist. 


‘Jazz Bird’ Most Fertile Creator Of New Ideas 


By CHARLES DEXTER 


NEW YORK 


NHARLIE PARKER is a bland, pleasant 

man of 30 who plays the alto saxophone. 

He has never led a big band. His record- 

ings have never topped the hit parade, yet, 

in jazzdom’s inner circle, “Yardbird” is both 

the greatest living instrumentalist and the 
most fertile creator of new ideas. 

He was born on Aug. 29, 1920, in Kansas 
City, Mo. His father died when he was a small 
child. His mother struggled against almost 
insuperable odds to bring up her family. 


Then, as now, Kansas City was a lusty 
community controlled by a powerful political 
machine. Its Negro quarter was one great 
slum. Earlier in the century jazzmen from 
New Orleans, making their way up the 
Mississippi river, stopped off at St. Louis. 
A few wandered westward to Kansas City. 
In barrel-houses and other resorts they played 
jazz with a beat of their own, the “midwestern 
beat.” Charlie heard this music before he was 
10 years old. 

“T went through elementary school,” he 
says. “Spent three years in high school as a 
freshman, But I, played a horn in the school 
band.” 

Music offered Charlie an escape from 
sordid poverty. In jazz joints he met musicians 
and actors who treated him as an equal. 
But it was an unmoral world, superficially 
gay, basically vicious. 

His mother bought him a saxophone but, 
when he played, a different kind of music 
than Kansas City jazz came out of the horn. 
It expressed his desires and his dreams. It 
wasn’t blue music; it was fast and slow, cool 
and occasionally hot. It was Parker music. 

Between 1935 and 1938 Charlie played for 
several bands. His best friend was Jay 
McShann, whose jazz combination frequently 
appeared in Kansas City. But Charlie couldn’t 
stay long in one place. He was already known 
as “the Yardbird” because he flitted in and 
out of the jazz world like a bird which flies 
into a yard and then vanishes. He vanished 
from Chicago in 1938 with his horn and did 
not reappear in. jazz circles for a _ year. 

Oddly, enough, other young musicians 
from other parts of the country also were 
trying to play “new” music. Jazz had been 
founded on a few basic chords, those of the 
blues. Changes had taken place but no one 
had dared°>go beyond four basic notes, each 
of which fitted into conventional major and 
minor chords. 

Parker and his “new” musicians were 
using strange harmonic combinations. They 
were tossing the blues out the window. They 
were playing as they pleased. 

One evening Charlie Parker drifted into 
the Savoy ballroom on Harlem’s Lennox. Ave. 


Jitterbugs were dancing as a brassy swing 
band played. There was an intermission and 
a young Negro trumpeter stepped on the 
platform. He played strange, exquisite music. 
Chills of joy ran up and dowWn Charlie’s 
spine. 

The trumpeter was Dizzy Gillespie, later 
known as “the king of bebop.’ Admirers 
crowded around the bandstand. To Charlie’s 
delight, he discovered that some people liked 
the “new” music. 

He met Biddy Fleet, a guitarist. They 
would dine at a chili joint, then sit in a back 
room. Biddy would pluck his guitar in the 
new way. Charlie’s alto horn would soar. He 
was developing. 

Harlem, as Claude McKay had once 
written, was home. On 118th St., Harry 
Minton had converted a dilapidated room in 
an old hotel into a jazz club. He held open 
house for musicians and there Charlie met 
Kenny Clark, Theolonius Monk and others 
of the ‘new school. 


Soon Charlie was taking odd jobs with 
bands, playing at the Savoy himself. But not 
for long—once he spent nine months under 
the baton of Noble Sissle, the most conserva- 
tive of Negro leaders. “Sissle hated me,” 
Charlie says. “I had only one featured number. 
I doubled on the clarinet for that job.” As 
a matter of fact, Charlie could play every 
brass or woodwind instrument. But the alto 
sax was his own. 

At Clark Monroe’s Uptown House in 
Harlem, Charlie finally organized a small 
combination. Musicians began to sit up and 
take notice. Word spread that “the Parker 
boy” was creating a new and sensational style. 


“I see he’s left home without his glasses 
yo? 


today! 


RASTA ESN NTE ABATED RD AUENELR TEE COTTER BIE 8 FGA DION EL Ea MR HOE OE ODOT! 


But the public didn’t understand. Charlie 
returned to his old friend, Jay McShann, 
travelling with him to the west coast. He 
quit McShann just as Earl Hines was trying 
to bring him back to New York. 


And for a year Charlie vanished again. 
In 1948, Hines finally engaged him. The great 
jazz pianist was ever on the alert for new 
faces, new sounds. He introduced the first 
bop section in*a big band. Billy Eckstine 
played the trombone and sang for him. Sarah 
Vaughan was his second pianist and soloist. 
When Eckstine quit Hines to form his own 
band, Charlie played briefly with him. He 
appeared on 52nd St. He was on his way up. 


He accompanied Dizzy Gillespie’s new 
band to Los Angeles in 1944. But the battle 
for his musical ideals was wearing him out. 
“In Los Angeles,’ he says, “they had bands 
with bass saxes, drummers hitting temple 
blocks and ching-chinging with cymbals... 
and people liked that awful noise. I couldn’t 
stand it. I had no place to stay. A friend 
put me up in a converted garage. The mental 
strain was getting worse all the time. Nobody 
ynderstood my kind of music. They hated it!” 


Such was the Bird’s frame of mind when 
he tried to play “Lover Man” at a recording 
session arranged by jazz enthusiast Ross 
Russell. He fainted at the end of his solo, 
and Russell sent him to a sanatorium where 
he spent seven months on a rest cure. 

He returned to New York refreshed and 
ready to fight for his new music. Times had 
changed. Bebop was the rage. 

The Bird plunged into activity. Teen- 
agers stamped their feet as his saxophone 
sang at the Royal Roost, New York’s first bop 
concert hall. Birdland, the bop concert hall 
at Broadway and 52nd St., which jazzdom 
named after him, was opened. Charlie 
recorded many new compositions. 

But he remainded true to his ideals. He 
refused to form a big band. He would play 
only as he liked. 


Now he lives quietly in Greenwich Village, 
sleeping away most of the day, storing energy 
for the nights. After dark he flits from place 
to place, listening to anything new in music, 
dropping into Birdland to join jam sessions. 
He takes engagements when and as he pleases, 
and.records only when he is convinced that 
he can perform in the style he guards as 
his most precious possession. 

He will never commercialize his art. “Big 
bands are limited,” he says. “I can do so 
much more with a few boys I like. That’s 
what I prefer, 

“People sometimes call me the King of 
Bebop. That isn’t so because there’s no such 
thing as bebop. It’s just one style of jazz. 
I played that way long before I came to 
New York. I’ve never changed my style,” 


“When the driver took me to the front gate 
of the hospital, I was overcome by such) enor- 
mous resistance that I wanted to tell him to 
take me home,” she said. “I had to grit my 
teeth just to go in. But once I got. inside, I 
became so absorbed as an observer that I 
didn’t have much time to react personally to 
what I saw, except to be extremely touched. 
Had I not been there observing for a definite 
purpose, it might have been unbearable. 
It would have been more of ‘me’ instead of 
‘that other person,’ you see.” 

When the picture was finished, she sud- 
denly realized she was exhausted. “You do 
undergo a change when you play a part like 
that. One thing that kept my energy going 
was that it was an entirely new kind of exper- 
ience in film-making. Everything that hap- 
pened to Virginia was absolutely different. 
Every day was a new experience for me. 
What was absolutely thrilling was that, when 
I was on the set, I found myself saying lines 
in a voice and through a person completely 
foreign to me. It was as if something I had 
observed through my subconscious had taken 
possession of me.” 


Waited For “Perfect Man” 


Se will not accept a role unless “I can fully 
understand. and respond to the char- 
acter.’ When she saw “The Heiress” as a 
play on Broadway, after turning down a score 
of scripts because the characters did not seer 
valid, she decided immediately that she 
wanted to play the part of the shy, homely 
Catherine Sloper. Miss de Havilland, at 29, 
had despaired of finding a husband and, like 
Catherine, she had closed the door to ro- 
mance and made up her mind to remain a 
spinster. 

“T had quite seriously made up my mind 
that I would never meet the man with whom 
I could be happily married,” she said. “I had 
known since my teens just what he should be 
like. I was a child of divorce and sensitive 
about it, and I was determined I would never 
be divorced once I married. I waited so long 
for the perfect man that I thought my plan 
had no reality, that the whole idea was some- 
thing I’d got out of books.” 


Three weeks after she “had shut the door” 
she met the novelist-critic, Marcus Goodrich, 
for the second time. They were married after 
a 20-day courtship. Later, when she found 
among her things a check-list of the ideal 
husband she had made in her teens, she de- 
cided that story-bocok ideas and her long 
spinsterhood had served her well. “I dis- 
covered I had found the perfect husband. 
Marcus—would you believe it—matched my 
list perfectly.” 

Although her spinsterhood had been self- 
enforced, she shared much of Catherine 
Sloper’s “feeling of inadequacy and agonies of 
shyness.” Until she reached her mid-20’s 
Miss de Havilland says she had such an in- 
feriority complex that she felt ill when invited 
to parties. “I made up my mind IJ was going 
to defeat it by accepting every invitation. 
Just go! It took a lot of work, but I gradually 
began to enjoy myself in the presence of 
strangers.” 

Even though she is a self-assured per- 
former, there are many real-life situations, 
she says, in which she is at a loss. because she 
has never completely conquered her shyness. 
“It’s been easier since I’ve been married. My 
husband, you see, is a wonderful friend. And 
we all need a friend.” 

She felt a strong bond between herself and 
Emmy Brown, the school teacher in “Hold 
Back the Dawn.” “For one thing, I was her 
age and unmarried. She was romantic, naive, 
idealistic.” 

Mr. Goodrich laughed. “As a matter of 
fact, it’s the nearest role to yourself you’ve 
ever played.” His wife, after a pause, said 
she had to admit that the description fitted 
her perfectly. “You know,” she added, “I’m 
hopelessly trusting, just as Emmy was., But 
with me it amounts practically to an afflic- 
tion,” ‘ 


No. 1 Box-Office Magnet 


Wes De HAVILLAND has never had any 
doubts about the box-office success of 
her pictures. “The Snake Pit” was heralded 
in the trade-press as an idealistic experiment, 
but most of the “experts” predicted it would 
flop at the box office. It was.too’ grim a 
dose, too realistic, and because it dealt with 
such a highly specialized subject, it: would 
have limited appeal. Miss de Havilland had 
mustered all the available statistics on men- 
tal illness in the U.S. long before the screen 
play was written. “I knew.before I accepted 
the role that it could be’a huge box-office 
success if it were given the right treatment,” 
she remarked. 


It turned out to be the biggest box-office 
grosser in 1948. Together with “The Dark 
Mirror” and “To Each His Own,” “The Snake 
Pit” has already accounted for a good share 
of $15,000,000 worth of box-office receipts. 
“The Heiress,” like her three preceding pic- 
tures, was an artistic success, but some doubt- 
ed that it would enjoy popularity with the 
great mass of theatregoers. It cost $2,800,000 
to make. So far, it has earned more than 
that at the ticket-windows, despite the fact 
that it has been shown to but 55 per cent. of 
its potential audience in the U.S. and has yet 
to be shown abroad. Recently, some 7,000 
members of the Independent Theatre Owners 
of America announced that Miss de Havilland 
was the No. 1 box-office magnet, the actress 
audiences wanted to see most in the last year. 


One reason her pictures have been such a 
financial success is that she has such an un- 
canny knack of choosing the right story. Her 
husband says he would give anything to have 
her story mind. Every time Miss de Havilland 
receives a script she writes out, for her own 
information, a brief synopsis of the story and 
why she turned it down. 

“Tt's a sort of box-office score,” says Mr. 
Goodrich. “I never cease to view the spec- 
tacle with wonder. At times when she has 
refused a script, ’ve been shaken because so 
much pressure has been put upon her by 
people who should know story values. Each 
time a picture comes out in which she would 
not appear, Pve looked at her comments in 
her reading log. As a screen-play critic no 
one can touch her. She has not been 85 
per cent. accurate, mind you, but 100 per 
cent.” i 
Star 
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They ve Turned From Terror 


By FRANCIS 
CADELL po 


NTO the small town of Mariveles, at the 

southern end of the famous Bataan penin- 

sula, on a recent summer evening, rolled 
two former U.S. army trucks. From then 
quietly dismounted some 50 men in neat blue 
denim uniforms with hammer-and-sickle in- 
signia, carrying modern automatic weapons. 

The town’s defence force, consisting of two 
pelicemen, seemed to have made itself scarce. 
Seeing there was going to be no trouble, the 
greater part of the population of 5,000 flocked 
aroind the trucks for their first glimpse of 
those ferocious Hukbalahap outlaws they had 
read about in the newspapers. The H:uks 
obligingly showed themselves, circulating in 
twos and threes through the crowd, stopping 
from time to time to explain, in reassuringly 
mild terms, the aims of their movement. 

Meanwhile — though few of the towns- 
people heard of this until afterwards—a small 
section of the outlaws was systematically 
looting the local Chinese-owned stores. 
At a predetermined time the Huks filed 
aboard their lorries and drove off into 
the darkness. 

Mariveles is only one of a number 
of towns in central and southern Luzon 
which have experienced the new “per- 
suasive” policy of the Huk rebels. In 
the previous month the people of San 
Pablo, 50 miles south of Manila, are 
said to have “made carnival” when a 
large body of Huks occupied the town 
for the night, liquidating the police post 
and seizing supplies from Chinese 
stores. 

The growing impression among ordinary 
iaw-abiding citizens that they have nothing 
to fear from the Huk rebels—who are now 
said to show better discipline and more con- 
sideration than do the army, the constabulary 
and the special police—is an additional worry 
for President Elpidio Quirino’s government. 
The menace of an almost inevitable financial 
and economic crisis facing the republic, and 
discontent among large numbers of peorle 
about the way the elections were run and 
about graft and corruption in public life, are 
factors favoring increase of the Communist- 
led Huk forces. 

Huk “Supremo” Luis Taruc is now thought 
to have about 20,000 well-armed, uniformed 
fighting men, plus about 25,000 peasant 
reserves who can turn guerrilla at night, and 
perhaps 500,000 sympathizers. Such estimates, 
it should be added, are largely guesswork, but 
it is plain that there are a good many Huks 
about, and that they are to be found (or 
more often not to be found by government 
forces) on every one of the larger islands of 
the archipelago, with the exception of Min- 
danao in the south. 

Last spring the Philippine regular army 
took over responsibility for anti-Huk war- 
fare, hitherto waged somewhat ineffectively 
by constabulary troops. , 


Leader Early A Rebel 


HETHER concentration on the rebels’ 

main positions in the mountains of central 
Luzon actually drove them from the area, or 
whether they dispersed according to a 
prearranged plan, is not clear. In any case, 
although they are known to have some tanks, 
flame--throwers and light guns as well as 
machine-guns and other weapons captured 
from the Japanese during the war and the 
constabulary since then, they avoided large- 
scale battles. 

Large numbers retreated to the prov:nce 
of Caramines Sur in the south of the island, 
others to the mountains of the north, Lut 
smaller groups have been raiding towns and 
ambushing small bodies of troops in places 
remote from these and even within 25 miles 
of Manila. 

Hukbalahap is short for Hukbong Bayan 
Laban Sa Hapon, Tagalog for anti-Japanese 
army. Its origine was in a merger, in March, 
1942, of groups of guerrillas who fought 
against the invader in the mountains, the 
paddy-fields and the swamps. Mainly peas- 
ants armed with spears, bolos and homemade 
rifles, they found their leader in a thin, 


In the cities of southern and central Luzon 
there ts considerable wealth and culture, 
but the lot of the peasant, top, is hard, 
and he readily listens to Communist 


promises. 


nervous-looking little man named Luis Taruc. 

Born on June 21, 1913, the son of a farmer 
who leased Church-owned land, Tarue was 
early a rebel against the system under which 
only i0 per cent. of the people of his native 
central Luzon owned 90 per cent. of the land. 
At 16 he was already a peasant organizer, 
but soon went to Manila to work his way 
through the National university as a law 
student. 

Before completing his course, he dronped 
his studies to become an apprentice tailor 
with his brother, eventually opening his own 
shop at San Miguel, in central Luzon. Peasant 
organizing interfered with business, so 
he gave up business until he had to join his 
brother again in order to eat. At a time 
when he was unemployed, in 1936, he joined 
the Socialist party, and in five months he 
was general secretary both of this party and 
its General Workers’ union. The party fused 
with the Communist party, Taruc becoming 
a member of the latter’s executive. 

That was how he came to lead the Huk- 
valahaps. He revealed great skill in guerrilla 
warfare, and his reputation was immense 
among the landless country people. He and 
his movement promised them after the war 
the land for which they were fighting. 

He managed to keep out of the hands of 


Tropical Valleys In Northwest? 


By LARRY ROGERS 


NCOURAGED by bumper 1949 crops 
throughout the Peace River country, in a 
year when yields were low almost every- 

where else in the west, a land rush is now 
under way in the country north of Fort St. 
John, along the Alaska highway, where some 
200,000 acres of government land have been 
preempted (at $3 an acre, 50 cents down) in 
recent months. 

Dominion government land experts say 
that good soil and warm climate—these 
valleys are warmer than their location on the 
map would indicate—make the regions in the 
Peace River district “the most desirable in 
northwestern Canada.” They point out that 
some 6,000,000 acres of potential farmland 
await development there. 

How. warm is the Peace River country? 
It is a broad valley where a population of 
70,000 grew Canada’s best crops last year in 
a rich soil belt that stretches almost 600 miles 
from Gold Bar in British Columbia down- 
stream to Fort Vermilion in Alberta.- By 
the standards of southern Ontario or Van- 
‘couver island, the Peace River country would 
rate as sub-Arctic in the winter—but it stands 
up much better when you measure it against 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Year-round 
average temperatures at Peace River weather 
stations like Beaverlodge, Alberta, are higher 
than those of Winnipeg, Regina or Saskatoon, 
400 miles to the south. Comparison for the 
four coldest winter months is even more 
favorable. And February and March tem- 
peratures at Beaverlodge are almost identi- 
cal with those of Ottawa, 700 miles south, 

Much more important than these “mild” 
winter averages are the weather conditions 
that prevail in the growing season of the 
year. These are as favorable for grain grow- 


ing as those in any but the most favored 
parts of the prairies. The period between 
the last frost in spring and the first frost in 
fall, which largely’ determines the northern 
limit of agriculture, is longer at Fort St. John, 
B.C., (109 days) than at Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Edmonton or Regina. 

Weather authorities say the Peace River 
region—and the other “warm” valleys—owe 
their freakish climate to two factors: the 
low mountain passes to the west which let 
through warm: chinook air from the Pacific 
to moderate the winters, and the year-round 
flow of warm air pushed north from the U.S. 
midcontinent along the eastern slope of the 
Rockies. . : 


The Peace River valley isn’t the only warm 
spot in the northwest. Dominion experts say 
another huge region, with another 6,000,000 
acres of good land, lies in the little-developed 
country north and west of the Peace water- 
shed between Fort Vermilion and Fort 
Nelson, B.C. 


One expert on northern agriculture, ‘the 
late W. D. Albright, claimed the valley of 
the Liard river has agricultural possibilities 
as great as those of the Peace region. And 
encouraging results are reported from the 
Dezadeash River valley in the Yukon, where 
Canada’s northernmost experimental farm, at 
Champagne on the Alaska highway, is testing 
the agricultural possibilities of a 100,000-acre 
block of land. 

Together, these “warm” regions contain 
around 15,000,000 acres of land suitable for 
agricultural settlement—as much land as that 
now being farmed in Quebec or Manitoba. 
Railway extension, plus another drought cycle 
on the prairies, and these warm valleys could 
become a big factor in Canada’s growth dur- 
ing the next 10 years. 


\ 


_ the period between the end of the 


fighting force, hundreds of peasant fami- 
lies were settled on the surrounding land 
tc work to a “cultivation plan.” This ensuicd 
the feeding of the central force of the Huks, 
provided an object lesson in the aims of the 
movement and gave training to future peasant 
leaders. 

Over wide areas of the provinces of Pam- 
pangas and Nueva Ecija the power of. the 
Huks was greater than that of the legal 
authorities. Laborers took over land belong- 
ing to the caciques and cultivated it unmo- 
lested. To's lesser extent the same thing was 
happening on other islands. : 


Meanwhile; the Huckbalahap guerrillas, 


‘whether full-time fighting men or peasants 


who tilled the land by day and took-out a gun 
at night, were committing acts which could 
hardly be distinguished from ordinary non- 
political banditry. 

The Huks, who now call themselves the 
National Liberation army, all along main- 
tained they only robbed the rich for the bene- 


With the Communist-led Hukbalahap forces in the Philippines soft-pedalling terrorism, 


the ordinary citizen is coming to think he has nothing to fear from the rebels. 


But this 


growing impression is only another worry for President Quirino’s government, which 


realizes such tactics may be designed simply to win more support.. 


native 


Above, 


life in the rural Philippines. 


the Japanese, but when liberation came snd 
{he declaration of the republic followed, he 
was thrown into prison by the government of 
Fresiaent Roxas. The charges against him 
were of collaboration with the Japanese and 
murdering a U.S. airman. Nobody con- 
siders there was any basis in them and, in- 
deed, Taruc holds an official U.S. 
certificate testifying to his work in 
saving U.S. lives. He was soon 
released. 


The presidency of Manuel Roxas, 
who had collaborated with the 
Japanese, and dissatisfaction among 
both the tenant farmers and land- 
less laborers that the caciques 
(landowners) were still running the 
countryside, led to a new guerrilla 
upsurge with Taruc at its head. 
When Elpidio Quirino took over the 
presidency on the death of Roxas in 
May, 1948, he negotiated with Taruc 
and amnestied imprisoned Huks. 

Both sides say the other broke 
the terms of the agreement then 
made. Taruc went underground 
again in the following August. There 
was a price on his head, and he was 
repeatedly reported killed in fights 
with the constabulary. 

From his “mountain fortress” in 
central Luzon, however, he was 
building a nucleus of a “people’s 
democracy.” Like Mao Tse-tung in 


famous “long march” and the offen- 
sive against Chiang, he used as his 
headquarters almost inaccessible 
caves secure from air attack. 
Under the auspices of the P.K.M. 
(Pambansang Kaishang Manggaga- 
wa or National Peasants union), 
of which the Hukbalahaps are the 


fit ci the poor. But that not all the poor are 
impressed by this claim is obvious from the 
fact that there has been a large emigration cf 
farm laborers from troubled areas of Luzon 
and the Vizayas into peaceful Mindanao. It is 
estimated that this year the rice industry of 
Nueva Ecija will lose approximately 27,000,000 
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Co Persuasion 


Filipino dollars because farmers cannot culti- 
vate extensive tracts of land on account of 
“dissident” activity. 

Although the new “persuasion” policy of 
the Huks may have been partly due to the 
successes of the government forces in break- 
ing up their main concentrations, it is also 
considered to reflect concern by their leader- 
ship over the effects of banditry and terror- _ 
ism on the law-abiding population. 

The effort to win sections of the “re- 
spectable” classes seems to have begun at the 
time of the elections in November, 1949, when 
the P.M. and the Liberation army leade:- 
ship gave “unqualified and reluctant” sup- 
port te candidates of the coalition around the 
Nacionalista leader, Jose P. Laurel, although 
he was puppet president under the Japanese. 
The defeat of the Laurelites in an election 
characterized by widespread intimidation, 
fraud and violence, appeared to many as con- 
firmation of Taruc’s repeated statement: “We 
are faced by the fact that a clean govern- 
ment cannot be achieved by parliamentary 
action.” 


Officials Threatened 


(Gee the pattern of Huckbalahap 
raids has changed to that typified by 
Mariveles. Previously it had been almost a 
matter of routine for the Huks, having robbed © 
fhe muncipal treasury, to burn down the 
biunicipal buildings and “execute” some of 
the civie officials. A tightening-up of dis- 
cipline appears to have put an end to sucn 
acts of terrorism, the concentration of depre- 
dations on the shops of the unpopular Chinese 
munority being no doubt a deliberate policy — 
ordered from the centre. 

A recent leading article in the Manila Bul- 
letin commented that “the new tactical pro- 
cedures follow the Communist pattern that 
worked in the Chinese civil war.” There was 
“a shift from fear to persuasion,” intended to 
impress law-abiding people. The article went 
on to suggest that the “win-political-influ- 
ence” phase was successful in China, and to 
ask ominously: “Can that happen here?” 


There is still a terroristic element in the 
Huks’ “cold war” against government offi- 
cials. .This takes the form of threatening 
letters and telephone calls. 


_ Huk propaganda, spoken, printed or writ- 
ten, in English, Tagalog and local dialects, 
ioday follows the world-wide Communist !ine 
in emphasizing as a main aim “the liberation 
of our country from U.S. domination.” This 
anti-U.S. note has largely replaced the 
earlier demands for removal from public life 
and punishment of former collaborators with. 
the Japanese. 

Apart from this there is no alteration in 
the main demands for “a really democratic 
state,’ “democratic industrialization” and land 
reform. This last is the most important point 
in a country 80 per cent. of whose population . 
are peasants. ‘ 

On paper, there seems hardly any differ- 
ence between Taruc’s demands and the official 
policy of the Quirino government as outlined 
yy Asuncion A, Perez, its commissioner of 
social welfare. This provides for expropria- 
tion of landed estates of over 200 hectares 
(about 500 acres) for division and resale to 
tenants, industrialization and mechanization 
in rural areas, combined with a big ediica- 
tional program. ‘ 

Those peasants who follow Taruc, in so far 
as they know about the government program, 
consider it merely “talk” and that only the 
Huks and P.K.M. mean business. Neverthe- 
less, it is only fair to add that, as pointed out. 
recently by Placido L. Mapa, secretary of 
agriculture: “Besides the purchase of ig 
landed estates for subdivision and resale to 
tenants, and side by side with the agricuitural 
colonies being established in various parts of 
the country, the government has been steadily 
cistributing thousands upon thousands of 
parcels of land every year to our people... .” 

This policy is being pursued most ener- 
getically in Mindanao, where families from 
crowded areas of Luzon and the Vizayas are 
«ffordea the opportunity of pioneering on 
unused land which, with government assist- 
ance, in due course will become their prop- 
erty. It is significant that Mindanao has 
practically no Huks. 

: (Copyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) 
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artners in Crime 


“T°HE first thing to do was to make a 
date with Gino. Of course I’d sooner 
have set up the deal with somebody 

else, but that would have involved certain 

risks. With Gino I didn’t have to worry. 

As soon as he knew there was money to be 

made, he’d play ball. 

Luckily I still had his phone number in 
an old notebook. At first he was surprised 
to recognize my voice, and in a way I could 
understand that. The last time we met, we 
hadn’t parted on precisely the best of terms 
in the world. But after a minute his voice 
sweetened up and he said he was delighted 
to be in a position to help me. We set the 
date for early afternoon at his place. 

Since Gino made good, he’d been living 
like a respectable citizen on a quiet, countri- 
fied street near the Auteuil viaduct. I 
splurged and took a taxi to get there. 

The taxi stopped right in front of the 
house. I was just opening the door to get 
out when I saw a hunched figure coming 
out of the house. I barely had time to jump 
back on the seat; I’d recognized old Frondin 
—the moneylender. Maybe the coincidence 
was funny, but I didn’t feel up to smiling. 
Meeting Frondin was the last thing I needed 
just then; it was enough to have spent 10 
minutes on the phone the night before, lis- 
tening to his creaking voice. 

I had some luck; he was too concerned 
with his own thoughts to notice me. 
waited until he turned the corner before I 
got out and rang the bell. 

Gino opened the door himself. He hadn’t 
changed. The same sly face, wrinkled as a 
crabapple. 

We shook hands. Gino smiled at me cor- 
dially, I felt the worry behind the smile. 
There a half-dozen. good reasons why I 
should hold ia lethal grudge against him; and 
I knew the feeling was mutual. 

“It feels good to see an old pal like you 
again, Raoul.” He pushed me into an arm- 
chair. “It’s been years since we’ve seen each 
other. Why didn’t you let me know you're 
still alive at least?” 

“You know how it is... Things are so 
tough now you don’t have any time for 
what you want to do.” — 

“Yes, we’ve seen better times... But I 
should complain! I managed to tuck away 
a little nestegg for my old age.” 

“Ym glad for your sake, Gino,” I mur- 
mured, forcing a smile. “Still, to speaking 
frankly, I’m a little surprised. I saw Frondin 
leaving as I came in. I wouldn’t call that old 
vulture exactly a sign of prosperity. And I 
know what I’m talking about—to my sor- 
row.” . 

“So? You too?” 

In A Sweet Mess 


hee “you too” was just what I wanted. I 
decided to put my cards on the table. “Me 
too—in spades! That’s just why I came io 
see you. After they let me out of Fresnes, 
I borrowed a tidy sum from him. Last night 
he called me up and demanded the cash. 
And since right now I’m in an awkward 
position—” 

‘Don’t ask me to lend you money!” Gino 
interrupted hastily. 

“Oh, no!” I protested. 
about a loan?” 

“All right then.” He settled back, re- 
assured. Then, with a touch of glee in his 
voice, he added, “If I get the picture, you’re 
at the end of your rope?” 

“Very nearly. But you?” 

“Oh, that’s a different matter. Frondin’s 
after you because you haven’t any money. 
With me, on the other hand, it’s because I 
have too much!” He broke off to take from 
his pocket a crocodile cigarette-case. “Very 
aromatic mixture,” he added carelessly. “I 
think you'll like it. Anyway, it’s a change 
from the stuff you’ve been smoking. 
shop in the Rue d’Arenberg in Brussels 
makes them up especially for me . . . What 
was I saying? .Oh, yes: Frondin knows I 
tucked away plenty of the stuff. So of 
course he wants his cut. He’s stuck to it 
until he managed to dig up just how I hap- 
pened to come by this litile fortune. Since 
then he’s been blackmailing me .. .” 

I leaned back more comfortable in my 
armchair. “So you’re in a sweet mess, too,” 
I observed. 

I must say he took it well. “We'll see 
about that when the time comes. Mean- 
while, there’s not a thing in the world to 
keep .us from enjoying ‘one of those fine 
cocktails you used to mix in the old days, 
Raoul.” 


I wasn’t sure whether to be annoyed 
or flattered, but Gino was smiling. “I've 
got everything here you need,” he said. 

I chopped up the ice with a pick, filled 
two glasses, brought them back and set to 
work concocting two cocktails. 

“You haven’t lost your touch,’ he ob- 
served, as I jiggled the shaker. 

The cigarette he had given me had 
burned down until it was beginning to 
scorch my lips. At the very moment that I 
crushed it in an ashtray I had an idea. I 
took advantage of Gino’s absorption in his 
cocktail to slip the cigarette butt into my 


“Who's talking 


pocket. 
Gino set down his glass. 
“Blast you, Raoul,’ the said sweetly. 


“Between ourselves, you’ve always been a 
first-class heel. But all is forgiven—you 


Summer Dawn 


The willows lean like pale green clouds 
Above the crystal pool. 

And in the valley, soft, gray mists 
Weave shadows dim and cool. 

While pearly vapors trail their scarves 
Of lace across the sky, 

On twig and leaf and slender grass 
The bright, dew-diamonds lie. 


But now a crimson flush is spread 
Upon the crystal pool, 

Although the willows lean above 
Like green clouds fresh and cool. 
The pearly vapors turn to pink, 
The soft, gray mist is gone; 

A- mourning dove with rosied throat 
Salutes the rosy dawn. 


—MAY ALLRED BAKER 


A little 


THE STAR WEEKLY 


This is the story of a man who wanted 
only an alibi---and ended up with 
a double double-cross 


know how to mix a cocktail superbly.” 
“Since you're feeling so well disposed 
toward me,” I answered, picking up the cue, 
“Tll explain what I want from you.” 
He assured me that he was all ears. 


A Job Lined Up 


| WAS speaking just now of Frondin,” I 
went on. “I told you he phoned me yester- 
day. He gave me a sort of ultimatum. If 
I haven’t paid up in a week I can expect— 
well, certain inconveniences .. . I don’t need 
to dot all the i’s, do I? Frondin’s always 
had friends on the force; a phone call to 
the prefecture and . . . I should be in the 
clear since I got out of prison only six 
months ago; that debt ought to be written 
off. But Ill bet that Frondin knows more 
details of my past than I know myself; and 
there are always a few items you don’t like 
to see become police property . . . Moral: 
the best solution is to pay Frondin off before 
his deadline. But the debt runs into the 
hundreds and I haven’t even enough on 
hand to pay my rent.” 

“Such a shame!” Gino observed. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry to feel sorry 
for me! In three days I’ll be-on my feet 
again. You see, I’ve lined up a job... I’ve 


“In the first place we don’t refer to it as 
the ‘take’ and secondly, the exact amount is 
known only by the elders of the church!” 


been casing a villa at Saint-Cloud. Belongs 
to a silly old woman named Cecile Lerat. 
Her husband made a fortune in drug-store 
supplies, and left her a pretty bundle. I 
met Cecile in a bar—Roger the Frog’s. It hit 
me like a thunderbolt. She was wearing a 
cross of pearls that . .. Anyway, I took a 
chance and bought her a glass of cham- 
pagne. Then another. By the fifth, she 
was weeping on my shoulder and eating out 
of my hand. She told me the story of her 
life. Including the fact that she keeps her 
jewelry in a little desk near her bed. And 
here’s the payoff: she spends all her week- 
ends with friends in the country. Nobody 
watches the house—” 

—and then Gino finished the sentence, 
“Cinderella married Prince Charming and 
lived happily ever after.” 

“Wait a minute! This is no fairy tale. At 
first I thought it was a trap, but I’ve been 
seeing her since then. I’ve checked up — 
there’s no cop in the woodpile.” 

“All right. Go on.” 

“T’ve decided to pull the job Sunday. It’ll 
be easy to sell the jewels once I’ve reset them. 
From then on it’s all velvet. The only trouble 
is that they must know at headquarters that 
I’ve been seeing Cecile Lerat. With my record, 
they’re keeping an eye on me. As soon as 
she discovers the theft, I'll be the first suspect, 
and unless I have an alibi—” 

“_vou’ll get it in the neck.” 

“Exactly. That's why I want your help— 
as a witness. I'll be pulling the job between 
8 and 9 at night. All you have to do is tell the 
cops that we spent the evening together. After 
dinner, you can say, we went to see the new 
Paul Meurisse picture and didn’t break up 
until late.” 

“Not a bad set-up,’ Gino admitted. 
it’s taking a terrible risk.” 

“The game’s worth the candle, I tell you! 
Of course, we're splitting 50-50. And take my 
word for it, the Lerat jewels aren’t chicken 


feed.” 
The Plans Change 


Al the time I was talking, I kept an eye 
on Gino. The money argument hit home. 
But he wasn’t laying down his arms right off. 
Just to be difficult, he kept on raising objec- 
tions for another quarter of an hour. And 
when we finally shook hands to seal the 
bargain, he couldn’t help saying, “You know 
I’m just doing it to please you.” But I could 
see the glint in his eyes. 

We spent the next half-hour working out 
every detail in the script. We decided it 
would be best, as a precaution, if Gino really 
did go to the pictures that night just to fore- 
stall any trick questions. We parted as the 
best of friends. 

I whistled a tune to myself on the way 
home. That was a brilliant inspiration, tuck- 
ing away that cigarette butt. I couldn’t ask 
for a better piece of evidence. 

Now the plan was definitely changed: I’d 
break into the villa Sunday evening around 8. 
Cracking the little mahogany desk would be 
child’s play. Id wear gloves, of course, to 
avoid leaving fingerprints. But I would care- 
fully leave the butt of Gino’s specially made 
cigarette. 

With this clue, the cops would quickly 
trace it to the Belgian manufacturer and from 
him to Gino. Meanwhile, ’d show up at the 
police station near me and make the follow- 
ing statement: My friend Gino told me his 
plans for stealing Mme. Lerat’s jewels; at the 
time I consented to provide him with an 
alibi, but when I thought it over, my con- 
science bothered me and I decided to make a 
clean breast of it. 


“But 


From then on, Gino would have a tough 
time getting out of the claws of the police. 
No use his telling the truth; nobody would 
believe him and all the evidence would be 
the other way. Since he was at the pictures, 
he wouldn’t even have an alibi! 

At last it was Sunday. I waited till it was 
dark, and everything went off without a hitch. 
At the last minute I became a little worried. 
Maybe Gino’s old grudge would get the better 
of his judgment, and he would rat on me. 
Then there would be police waiting for me, 
hidden in the villa... ; 

But nothing like that happened. The desk 
was a snap, and getting the jewels 


“Alone?” 
“Of course. I went to bed very early 
and—” 

“So you don’t have an alibi?” 

“Why should I need an alibi, inspector?” 

He sighed. “All right. If you insist on 
playing the village idiot, I’ve got a little story 
to tell you.” 

“Td be curious to hear it.” 
didn’t come out right. : 

The inspector was all sweetness again. 
“Just imagine,” he said. “Frondin, the money- 
lender, was murdered last night between 8 
and 9. He was stabbed with an icepick, on 
which we found—” 

My eyes flashed to Gino with sudden 
understanding. “My fingerprints!” 

“T don’t have to tell you a thing, do I?” 
observed the inspector paternally. “That was 
your first slip, Raoul. The other was when 
you stole the I.0.U.’s you’d given Frondin. 
You didn’t stop to think he’d keep a dupli- 
cate record. Funny, a°’smart boy like you 


But my voice 


Page Five 


By ANDRE-PAUL DUCHATEAU 


slipping up on those two points. Because 
the rest of it was well planned. While you 
were supposed to be giving Gino an alibi 
for the robbery, you killed Frondin—with 
an. icepick lifted from Gino. Gino’d have to 
alibi you to keep from convicting himself of 
the theft. Magnificent plan! Just three little 
slips—your two and Gino’s cigarette.” 

I made one last try. “You’ve got me,” I 
said. “Tl confess.” 

Marin beamed, 

“To the robbery,’ I added quickly. “That 
was my job. I never went near Frondin. 
Gino framed me for the murder, the dirty—- 

“Of course you can prove this?” Marin 
asked benignly. 5 

“Ask Gino one question. Just one. If 
he committed the robbery, what did he do 
with the jewels?” 

Marin smiled. “What should he do, Raoul? 
He’s been out of touch for so long and you still 
have contacts. He gave them to you to 
dispose of, of course.” 


took me exactly three minutes. Be- 
fore I left, I carefully dropped the 
cigarette on the floor. 

I hid the loot in some unim- 
proved land near my rooming 
house—l’d dug a hole there the 
night before. Now I filled in the 
hole and covered it with a big rock. 

I went home and to bed. In 10 
minutes I was sleeping like a baby. 

I didn’t wake up until 9.30 the 
next morning. When I saw the 
rain beating against the windows, 
I decided to take it easy till noon. 

It was about 11, and I was 
dreaming of the good things to 
come, when I heard. heavy knocks 
on the door. I was out of bed in an 
instant, my heart beating like a fire 
alarm. Only the police knock like 
that. 

Double Double-Cross 
| QUICKLY slipped on a dressing 

gown, turned the latch, opened 
the door. In the hall I could see 
Inspector Marin and two men in 
uniform, with Gino between them, 
handcuffed. It began to look all 
right. 

Marin’s hand was so big you 
could have sat on it. He pressed it 
against my chest, shoved me back 
into my room, and followed me in. 

“Sit down, Raoul.” He was too 
sweet and friendly. “We’re going 
to have a nice long talk.” 

“I suppose it’s about his alibi,” 
I said. I kept my eyes away from 


Gino. “I was coming into the sta- 
tion this morning, inspector. You 
boys were too quick for me. But 


I’ve been keeping my nose clean. 
I suppose he told you he was with 
me last night?” ; 

“Why no.” Marin permitted 
himself a broad wondering grin 
*’What makes you think that? We, 
found his cigarette on the scene 
of the crime. He was a smart boy. 
He’s confessed everything.” 

I looked at Gino, who kept his 
eyes away. Somehow I didn’t like 
the whole scene. 

Marin’s voice was suddenly 
sharp. “All right Raoul. That’s 
out of the way. Where were you last 
night between 8 and 9?” 

“I—I don’t understand,” I mut- 
tered. 

“Tm not asking you to under- 
stand. Just anwer me. Come on, 
now.” 

“Well, I—I was here in my 
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THRESHOLD 
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There is more to life 
than you suspect 


DO YOU FIND yourself listen- 
ing to persuasive arguments from 
within? Do occasional hunches— 
amazingly clear ideas—flash into 
your mind from seemingly no- 
where? These are not mysterious 
phenomena. They are proof of a 
> vast intelligence beyond your con- 
scious mind. 
p looking at life through the 
small end of a funnel. Learn to 
cross this threshold of the inner 
recesses of mind—for therein lies 
the fountain of life—it is the source 
of your mental creative power. 
It’s time to break with tradition 
—free your thought. Don’t let prej- 
udice deny you the full possibilities 
of your being. Let the Rosicru- 
: cians, an age-old fraternity of 
= thinkers (not a religion), reveal 
== how you may apply the science of 
mind for personal achievement. 
< Write for their FREE book, The 
z Mastery of Life. It tells how you 
may share this unique knowledge. 
Address Scribe W,R.Z. 
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TRUTHS AGELESS AS TIME 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 


Canadian National Exhibition opens 
August 25th with brilliance un- 


surpassed. 
read a Star Weekly as humorous 
as the Midway — as elaborate 
as the grandstand perform- © 
ance. 
novel, picture section, 
articles, fashions and a 
host of other features. 
It costs only a few 
cents. 


NEXT WEEK 


how happy 
can you get 
if you 


THINK YOU‘VE 
FOUND A LOOPHOLE? 


Income tax time seems to be chiselling 
time. One in seven try to beat the law. 
Ross Harkness reviews their humorous 
and factual efforts next week. 


CANADA'S ‘NATURAL’ 
FOR ROYAL HENLEY 


Like dad, Jack Guest, Jr, 17, must row =} 
5,000 miles before contending for 
Diamond Scull honors. Already he has 
made shambles of U.S. competition this 
year. Here’s a top-notch sports feature, 


FREEDOM'S ISLE 
IN COMMUNIST SEA 


Russian zones look troubled .. . Refugees 
stream to West Berlin. Matthew Halton 
analyzes Germany’s about-face thinking. 


HAWKS ARE 
HIS FRIENDS 


You literally join Hugh Halliday on a 
visit to a rarely-seen groshawk nest in 
next week’s issue, This bird snatches 
game right under the sportsman’s nose. 


HOLLYWOOD ZOOMS 
INTO SPACE 


— bets its box office dollars on rocket 
ship pictures now playing — with more 
to come. Glamour girls have a new com- 
petitor. Complete story next week. 


Next week you will 


There’s a complete 
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Clinics to Cure Alcoholics 
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left, 


By ROSS HARKNESS 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW and, it is claimed, strictly scientific 


excessive drinker has been so success- 
ul in Connecticut that it is being copied in 26 
U.S. states and the province of Ontario. It is 
‘he result of years of research on ‘alcoholism by 
‘he Laboratory of Applied Physiology at Yale 
university, the only large-scale intensive re- 
search on the problem being done anywhere, and 
ithe course of treatment follows that developed 
at the Yale Plan Clinic in New Haven. 

In its set-up the Connecticut system is quite 
simple. In each of the six major centres ot 
population in the state there is a clinic, treating 
only out~patients, and staffed by a physician, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, and a team of social 
workers. In Hartford, the capital and largest 
city, there is, in addition to a clinic, a hospital for 
what is officially called “inebriates” in Connecti- 
cut, Patients may’ be sent to this hospital from 
any clinic, and will be admitted only if referred 
by a clinic. 

The clinics are located in downtown busi- 
ness buildings to which patients may apply 
without anyone knowing they are taking treat- 
ment. Treatment is free and only those who 
apply voluntarily are accepted. They live and 
carry on with their regular daily occupations. 
The cost of a clinic runs around $25,000 to 
$30,000 a year. 

The hospital is solely for the treatment of 
patients in the acute stage—that is, patients who 
have been on a prolonged drinking bout ond 
are in no physical condition to benefit by the 
treatment given by the clinic. Patients are 
kept at the hospital only long enough to be 
“dried out,’ about eight days, before being 
returned to the clinic which sent them. They 
are charged $7.50 a day, but only if they are 
able io pay. 

“There is no use trying to cure an alcoholic 
by putting him in a hospital or sanatorium,” 
declared Dudley Porter Miller, executive diree~ 
tor of the Connecticut Commission on Alcohol- 
ism. “Treatment in hospital it too long and 
ecstly for any but the wealthy, and it is seldom 
successful. You can keep an alcoholic from 
drinking by locking him up in a sanatorium but, 
as socu as he is released, he starts drinking 
again:” 


Not Left to Medical Men 


pe Ne, Major the Rev. John Foote, deputy 
Ontario liquor commissioner, announced 
Ontario plans to establish a number of clinics 
on the Connecticut plan throughout the province 
io handle alcoholism “in all its stages.” The first 
clinie will be set up in Toronto. A 30-bed prov- 
incial hospital for alcoholics, called Brookside, is 
already functioning at Erindale, 12 miles west of 
Toronto, and Ontario law provides that ale- 
holics judged “unable to take their place in 
society and considered a danger to themselves 
and others” may be committed to a provincial 
hospital for treatment. 

Lrookside hospital is staffed by two regis- 
tered nurses, while a committee of four doctozs 
anda. psychiatrist from Toronto psychiatric 
hospital are’ on. call... 

{In another important respect the Ontario 
program will follow the example of Connecticnt. 
{ft will be run by laymen, with medical men 
acting as advisers only. 

2rookside hospital will be administered by 
a committee of seven businessmen, under the 
chairmanship of Magistrate Thomas Elmore. The 
commititee consists of J. P. Coyle, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Carnation Co.; W. H. 
Bosley and Col. Goodwin Gibson, realtors; J. A. 
Seythes, manufacturer; H. G. Colebrook, direc- 
tor of the Robert Simpson Co.; Bruce Muirhead, 
flour and grain exporter, and Harold M. Gully, 
dairyman. James H. McClocklin is business 


approach to the treatment of the chronic , 


manager. The alcoho- 
lic Research Foun- 
_ dation, set up by the 
a provincial government 
with a $100,000 grant 
to carry out the government’s program, has 
Douglas Walker, a non-medical man, as_ its 
executive secretary. Its function is somewhat 
like that of the Connecticut Commission on 
Alcoholism. 

The Connecticut commission has as its chair- 
man a professor of sociology at Yale, Selden D. 
Baccn, and as its executive director and head 
oi Blue Hills hospital, Dr. Miller, who is a doctor 
of philosophy, not of medicine. The vice-chair- 
man and seeretary are both doctors, but other 
member s are businessmen. 

“That treatment should not be left to medical 
men alone: is apparent not only from their lack 
of interest and training in the therapy of in- 
ebriety, but also from the success in rehabilita- 
tion which has been achieved by non-medical 
alcoholic therapists and by Alcoholics Anony- 
mous,” said Dr. Bacon. 
volves medical problems is obvious. However, 
it is true that for the great majority of compul- 
sive drinkers, the medical aspect is secondary. 
Alcoholism is primarily within the field which 
is called social psychiatry.” 

Because the treatment of alcoholism on such 
a plan is new, Connecticut authorities believe 
it best that the program should not come under 
any existing governmental agency, and the Con- 
necticut commission is responsible to the legis- 
lature only. But even the legislature has power 
only to withhold money; it cannot direct how 
it is to be spent. In Ontario, treatment of 
alcoholism comes under the department of 


health, but by setting up an independent com- . 


mission responsible only to the minister of 
health, the resultant organization is much the 
same as in Connecticut. 

But while the Ontario scheme is to be fin- 
anced by straight provincial grants, $100,000 for 
the first year, the Connecticut program is paid 
for out of liquor licenses. In 1945, the legislature 
raised the license fee to manufacturers and 
sellers and provided that nine per cent. of all 
license payments should be assigned to the com- 
mission on alcoholism. This brings in a revenue 
of about $200,000 a year. Actually, the Con- 
necticut commission would prefer the Ontario 
plan of financing. 

“In that way,’ said Dr. Bacon, “no one gets 
the blame or the credit for creating or solving 
the problem of alcoholism; everyone can co- 
operate without ill-feeling.” But, he added, 
raising the license fee seemed “the obvious 
sclution” to providing revenue, and was de- 
manded by those who wanted to place the blame 
squarely on “the liquor interests.” Actually, 
therefore, Ontario follows the ideal, if not the 
practice, of Connecticut in financing its program. 

The most striking feature of the Connecticut 
plan is that the course of treatment is based 
on the premise that it is not alcohol that causes 
the alcoliolic, though alcohol may have made 
his condition worse. 


Drinking Not A “Habit” 
HERE is practically no case of alcoholic 
addiction isolated from other neurotic dis- 
orders or body illness,” declares Dr. Giorgio 
Lolli, medical director of the Yale Plan Clinic. 
The alcoholic, it is said, was a sick man be- 
fore he took his first drink. He drinks because 
he has discovered that alcohol makes his sick- 
ness mcre bearable. 

Sanatoria for alcoholics in the past have been 
run on the assumption that if you can keep a 
man from drinking long enough, you'll “break” 
him of his “habit.” They failed, say the Yale 
people, because drinking is not a “habit,” but 
the compulsion of a sick man. Merely to take 
alcoho] away from him may make him sicker 
than ever. 

The Yale Laboratory on Applied Sesiolpey 
has conducted an extensive investigation of 
drinking in the U.S., and Canadian sociolo- 

gists believe its observations apply equally weil 
es Canada, 


About half the total population, including 


As a result of years of research on alcoholism by the Laboratory of 
Applied Physiology at Yale university, a strictly scientific approach to 
the treatment of the excessive drinker has been achieved. Based on 


being copied in Ontario to handle alcoholism 


Elvin M. Jellinek, 


Commission on Alcoholism. 


“That alcoholism in- 


One of the most important 


factors in treating the chronic 


_ excessive drinker is to get him 


to understand his compulsion. 


Only by understanding can he 


‘lick’ his problem. 


its findings, Connecticut has established a series of clinics which are 


“fin all its stages.’ Above 


one of the directors of the Connecticut 


women and children, drink, the survey revealed. 
Two out of every three adults will take an 
occasional drink. The majority of people who 
take an occasional drink have never been drunk 
in their lives. Many others have been drunk 
only once or twice, usually experimentally, or 
on such occasion as a college graduation. More 
than 90 per cent. of those who drink do so in 
such moderation they suffer no apparent adverse 
effects. Many of these, because of their physical 
and neurophysical makeup, would never be- 
come aicoholics no matter how much they drink. 

Of the 49 per cent. who drink, the survey 
concluded about 5.6 per cent, are ‘‘chronie 
problem drinkers.” These are the “sick men,” 
the people who drink because they have some- 
thing wreng with them that alcohol makes 
them forget or helps them overlook. 

In terms of the whole population, that means 
28 people in every 1,000 are problem drinkers. 
It means there are 28,000 people in Toronto who 
can’t control their drinking, 5,500 in Winnipeg, 
16,000 in Nova Scotia, 25,000 in Saskatchewan, 
420,000 in Canada 


Allergic to Alcohol ; 


Te problem drinkers are divided into three 
classes. Nearly half are “non-addicted chronic 
problem drinkers.” These people drink far too 
much, hurting themselves, their families and 
their jobs. but they are not yet “addicts” in the 
sense that their drinking is out of control. Most 
of them respond readily to treatment once they 
make up their minds that they want to quit. 
They have not taken treatment in the past be- 
cause they did not like the stigma attached to a 
sanatorium or were not yet ready to accept the 
surrender to a greater power demanded by 
Aleoholic Anonymous. 

An out -patient clinic into which they can 
quietly slip for a chat about their troubles is 
the answer to their problem. 

These progress, if unhalted, into the “simple 
alcohol addict” class in which they can no longer 
control their drinking. For them a lifetime of 
tctal abstinence is the only answer, and that can 
only be achieved at the cost of great effort and 
determination. These are the alcoholics we hear 
so much about. About 32 per cent. of the chronic 
drinkers are simple addicts. The simple addict, 
if untreated, progresses into the third class of 
“aleohol addicts with complications,’ such as 
serious damage to various organs or to the mind 


’as a result of persistent and prolonged drinking. 


All were sick men before they started to 
drink, but in the latter two classes the illness 
has been aggravated by alcohol. Thus, slightly 
more than half of the chronic excessive drink2rs 
are true alcoholics. 

The first class, or non-addicts, are in turn 
divided into three types. The “symptomatic 
drinker” is a psycho-neurotic who has problems 
he feels alcohol helps him solve or ignore. 
These may be shyness, a feeling of insecurity, 
incessant worry, nervous tension, or physical 
discomfort as a result of disease. It is his 


not —he should have 


“Brother-in-law or 
known better than to invite himself to 
dinner around here!” 


nervous system that is sick. He requires the 
treatment of a psychiatrist or psychologist. Jn 
some. cases he started drinking as a result of 
a severe shock to his nervous system, such as 
death of a loved one, business failure, or loss 
of personal prestige such as a demotion. _ 

Another type is called the pre-addict. He 
actually amas an incipent allergy to alcohol that 
Gecomes a real allergy if he drinks much. That 
is his sickness, an allergy to alcohol. He should 
never drink, for if he does, he inevitably ends 
up as an alcoholic. 

The third type is the “social misfit.” He 
has no desire for a better life, is happy as he 
is, and the prospect of a job requiring his 
attention eight hours a day is repugnant to him. 


He loves the dream world of semi-drunkenness. 
Because he never wants to be cured, he oifers 
little hope for improvement. 

At one time Connecticut operated a farm for 
these social misfits, to which they were corn- 
mitted by the courts, in the hope that after being 
kept in an environment of total abstinence for 
two or three years, they could be discharged as 
cured. But none of them was “cured,” and in 
1941 the farm was closed. Some consideration is 
being given to opening another kind of farm to 
which incorrigible inebriates of this class can be 
permanently committed. 

The clinics’ major success has been among 
the pre-addicts and the symptomatic drinkers. 

“Catching cases in the incipient stage is a 
major step in rehabilitation,’ said Dr. Bacon, 
who points out that any system of rehabilitation 
should be directed primarily at those most likely 
to ‘benefit, since “the administrator cannot hope 
to cope with the entire alcoholic population.” To 
prevent a person from becoming an alcoholic is 
better than to try to cure his drinking after he 
has become one, he believes. 


There is no cure for the alcohol addict, al- 


though “recovery” can be attained, Dr. Bacon 
said. The person who has become allergic to 
alcohol remains permanently allergic. 

A difficulty arises when you try to define “re- 
covery.” Dr. Miller was recently asked by a com- 
mittee of the legislature how many patients had 
recovered. He had to admit that his answer 
would depend on what is meant by recovery. 
To some people, a chronic drinker has recovered 
only if he never takes another drink in his life. 

According to Dr. Bacon, the Connecticut 
Commission on Alcoholism has stated its goal to 
be “the return of the individual, more acceptable 
to himself, increasingly independent and not 
using alcohol, to the community in which he 
should be an acceptable member.” 

They cite the case of a patient who had once 
held a good job, but was “down and out” when 
he applied to the clinic. He had been arrested 
for drunkenness 20 times in three years. In the 
18 months since he started treatment he has been 
arrested once. He has not been able to stop 
drinking altogether and occasionally gets drunk, 
but he is working steadily and at a better job 
than he had before. Since this'man, though still 
drinking, is so much better than he had been, the 
clinic counts him as one of their successes. 


Some Drugs Useful 


| Bisa S on applying to a clinic are always 
examined first by the doctor for a possible 
physical basis for their addiction, and Dr. Miller 
reports some remarkable results achieved by 
medicine alone. “More and more we are learn- 
ing that the medical aspects are important,” he 
said. One of the most useful drugs has proven 
to be tolserol, which is coming into wide use to 
relieve worry and upset stomach. 

Alcoholics who drink to relieve themselves 
of worry or nervous tension may recover by the 
use of tolserol alone. Other useful drugs are the 
estrogens, hormones and calcium lactate. The 
new drug antabuse is being tried out experi- 
mentally. Its advantage is that a person taking 
antabuse tablets daily cannot take a drink with- 
out becoming horribly sick. Antabuse, however, 
does not cure the underlying sickness and 
usually mental therapy is required in addition to 
the drug. 

When the patient first applies to a clinic for 
treatment, he may have as many as three ses- 
sions the first.day with physician, psychologist 
and social worker. If they find his compulsion 
to drink has a physical basis, they give him 
medicines. 

The psychologists give him intelligence tests, 
aptitude tests, vocational ability tests, basic per- 
sonality tests, and a host of others to determine 
what neurotic or possibly psychotic basis there 
is for his drinking. Once that is discovered they 
try to help him with conferences. The social 
workers investigate his home life, his family 
background, his neighborhood problems. They 
are the backbone of the treatment, for they keep 
in touch with the patient. 

One of the most important factors in the alco- 
holic’s treatment is to get him to understand his 
compulsion because only by understanding it can 
he “lick” it. The first week he may have two 
or three interviews with the clinic staff. Then 
he will have one interview a week for several 
weeks, then one a month for a while and, 
finally, when he seems to have solved his prob- 
lem: in a satisfactory manner, he will be visited, 
or called back, for periodic check-up only. 

(Copyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) 
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Throw away 
harsh laxatives 


Juice Of 
1 Lemon 


In A Glass First Thing 
Of Water | On Arising 


This tried and proven recipe has 
brought relief to millions of sufferers 


from constipation. Actual surveys 
show that there are more than 
12,000,000 users of lemon in water. 

Try lemon juice in water for 10 
marnings. You'll agree that the 
results are amazing. 


Keep Regular the Healthful Way 


LEMON in WATER 


First thing on arising. 


Simake for relief 


try PAGE'S INHALERS 
ASTH MA-HAYFEVER 


Sufferers from Asthma and the discomforts of 
excessive secretions in the nasal passages associated 
with Hay Fever have, for over 50 years, found quick 
relief by smoking PAGE’S INHALERS. 
Pleasant, inexpensive, At drug stores 
or write Consolidated Chemival Co., 
$35 Cherry St., Grand Rapids 6, Mich., USA. 
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COLGATE’S NEW DEODORANT 


gives you 


‘DOUBLE PROTECTION! 


Checks Perspiration 
Quickly — Effectively 


Stops Offending Odor 


Instantly — Safely 


Rubs in easily, quickly. Mild, 
gentle for normal skin, 
safe for clothes. 


25¢ 39¢ 59¢ 
STAYS MOIST 
IN JAR 


Rub them with soothing 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 
Keep it handy, too, for cuts, 
burns, scratches, 
scalds and 101 
other FIRST aid 
uses. 
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JELLY 


TRADE 


PETROLEUM 
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Fron UCLY GTHING 


Film — Nicotine — Tartar — Lip- — 
stick —and other stains can { 
be simply removed, with 

TARTAROFF 


RESTORE THE BEAUTY 
OF YOUR SMILE 


25¢ at drug and 
a department stores 


Ages 35 to 75 Discover 
Easy Way to Aid Health 


Many a man and woman past 35 would be 
surprised to learn how much better they 
might feel by simply giving their kidneys a 
little help. 

As we grow older our kidneys may slow 
down and allow irritating acids to accumu- 
late which may be the unsuspected cause of 
backache, irritating passages, frequent night 
and day calls and a tired, worn-out feeling. 

Why not do as have thousands of other 
sufferers and use the scientifically com- 
pounded medicine called CYSTEX for Kid- 
ney and Bladder troubles? 

CYSTEX works fast and is so successful 
it is offered under an agreement of money 
back unless satisfied. Get CYSTEX from 
your druggist today and discover for your-~ 
self how much it may help you. 
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Here Be Diamonds 


By DENISON © 
CLIFT 


CONCLUSION 


T noon of Sept. 23 some men of 

Ralston’s ring got off a Union 

Pacific train at the desolate 
Wyoming station and went to the Vol- 
eano hotel. 

There, awaiting them on the tree- 
shaded veranda, was Henry Janin, who 
had arrived from New York the night 
before. Janin was fiftyish, stocky, 
volatile and alert in manner. At this 
eventful moment of his career he was 
actuated by a latent excitement on the 
eve of his examination of the newly dis- 
covered diamond field. 

George Roberts greeted Janin en- 
thusiastically. He introduced him te 
David Colton, Rubery, William Lent, old 
General Dodge, Tom Selby, and finally 

\Philip Arnold and John Slack. 

Janin gripped the hands of Arnold 
and Slack. 

“T can’t tell you how interested I am 
at what you have found,” he said. “If 
this field develops as I anticipate, it 
will surpass in value. all the gold and 
silver mines of the west. It will bring 
a tremendous boom to the country.” 

Roberts brought a message from 
Ralston. He moved with Janin to one 
end of the veranda, and spoke low and 
confidentially. “Mr. Ralston wants you 
to take complete charge of the new field. 
He wants you to examine it, and prepare 
for immediate operation. For this, Mr. 
Ralston offers you a 10 per cent. share 
of the output.” 

“That is handsome of Mr. Ralston!” 
exclaimed Janin. é 

Loudly, commandingly, before the 
group, Arnold called: “Slack, what’re 
you doing? Time to get the horses and 
provisions ready for the trip. Come on 
to Garza’s.” 

Silently, slowly, Johnny followed 
Arnold, and the two passed from sight 
along the dusty dun-colored road. 

There was bad blood between them 
—had been every day since the hour of 
conflict in the church. Arnold, swing- 
ing the whip of threat and blackmail 
over Johnny, arrogantly giving orders; 
Johnny silent, inwardly in torment, 
fighting every move, every dangerous 
order, but trapped. 

A quarter-mile down the road they 
came to the ranch of the Mexican Pedro 
Garza. His sorrels and Indian ponies 
were out in the sun. 

Pedro waved and yelled, “You want 
the horse manana?” 

“We'll be back, Pedro,” 
shouted back. 

To Johnny he said, “Keep right on 
walking. I want to talk to you.” 

In thickening silence they came to 
the edge of the desert, and Arnold said: 
“I don’t think we’re going to fool Janin. 
When he covers the terrain, I reckon 
he’ll know. What are you going to do, 
Johnny? You can still grab your 
$300,000 before we take ’em in. That 
fixes up your dad, doesn’t it?. He won't 
die in prison. And you will live like a 
king ... Diana ... Pshaw, you can al- 
ways get girls!” 

The Last Ride 
iS) ae of pent-up agony and hate for 
himself and Arnold and violent re- 
bellion broke from Johnny in a torrent. 

“Curse you, Arnold! I don’t want 
any of it! We’ve been rotters. You won't 
get away with it. The only chance for 
us is to return the money—now. I 
think that maybe Ralston . . .” 

“What soft talk is that?” Arnold 
snarled. “Return the money? Are you 
crazy?” 

: “Tomorrow morning, when we start 
riding—that’s the last ride.” 

“For you, Johnny—not for me. You 
green little fool, d’you think I’m riding 
into that valley again? I’m leaving that 
last ride to you, Johnny. I’m blowing 
out at midnight.” 

The impact was a dead whisper. 
“Arnold—!” 

“Sure, Riding east to the Medicine 
Bow, then out through Redbutte canyon 
into Colorado. The last you an’ the 
rest of ’em’ll ever hear of me, I reckon.” 

Johnny stood stricken at this last 
brazen act of treachery. His voice was 
granite when he spoke. “You're not 
riding into Colorado, Arnold. You're 
riding into the valley with me and the 
others. What’s going to happen’ll happen 
there in the valley.” 

His hand moved swiftly and Arnold 
looked into the steel-blue barrel of a 
38. A chalky whiteness gathered around 
his mouth. He heard: 

“Tye stuck close all these months, 
and I’m sticking closer now—every min- 
ute. If you try to get away I'll let you 
have it—here, at the Volcano, or in the 
valley. You can pick your grave.” 

Overhead, symbolically, 
buzzards wheeled in the summer-copper 
sky as they walked back to the hotel. 

The group on the veranda, in jubi- 
lant mood, had settled in chairs in the 
shade and ordered drinks. 


Arnold 


Unexpectedly, at this juncture, their 


camaraderie was interrupted. A stranger, 
a tall rugged man in field kit, wearing a 
loose tan corduroy coat and leather 
boots, and coming from the direction of 
the station, appeared on the veranda 
and introduced himself. 

“Tm Clarence King,” he said. “Geo- 
logical survey. Gentlemen, the govern- 
ment has ordered me to your valley 
for a survey and report. I’m going in 
with you. I’ve had a telegram from 
General Stone of the war department. 
He’s ordered Col. Frank at Fort Laramie 
to go in through the’south portal and 
rout the Indians,” 


a spain ‘or 


Early on the second morning the 
little cavaleade mounted on Garza’s 
horses wheeled in slowly, led by Arnold 
and Slack in the choking heat. They 
entered the north portal, under the sheer 
voleanic walls. They swung on to the 
yellow-brown mesa. There was no sign 
of an enemy. Johnny paced his sorrel 
a dozen feet behind Arnold. 

After another hour, “There is where 


‘we found the diamonds,’ said Arnold 


to Henry Janin and Clarence King. 

The men dismounted. Picks and 
shovels were quickly unpacked. Almost 
within minutes the men were digging. 
Soon there was exultation in the cries: 
“Here, over here! Look! Diamonds!” 

Henry Janin looked across the valley. 
Yes, this was diamond terrain ali right. 
Ten miles of buttes and river gravel, and 
broken sandstone coulees. 

Battle in the Valley 
Ai 10 o’clock they saw, some five miles 
south, a tower of yellow dust rise 
from the plain. The cavalry from Fort 
Laramie was moving in—three columns, 
troops A, B and C, under Lieutenants 
Jorgenson, McClure and Briggs. And 
six wagons loaded with 5,000 rounds of 
ammunition, under Sergt. Torres. A 
and B echeloned to the west. C troop 
under Briggs led the supply train, and 

bivouacked under the east cliffs. 

Running Bear and Many Horses raced 
back to Ka-po-ge. They had seen the 
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“Yes, Slack?” 

Before he could speak, Sun Wing 
entered with a telegram. Ralston opened 
it. 

“Gentlemen, here’s news for you. 
Just an hour ago Congress passed Sar- 
gent’s mining bill. That gives us the 
franchise! Now, Mr. Janin, are you 
ready to go to work?” 

“Yes, sir! Immediately, Mr. Ralston. 
There seems no question but that you 
gentlemen have come into possession of 
an immensely valuable property. Ive 
seen the land myself. I’ve dug diamonds 
out there. I’d like to have had more 
time to complete my examination. How- 
ever, my impressions were favorable. 
On the train out from Wyoming I did 
some calculating. I believe that with 
25 dependable men I can take a million 
dollars’ worth of stones out of that 
valley a month.” 

Broad, anticipatory smiles radiated 
throughout the room. A tremor of keen 
anticipation gripped the men. Tom 
Selby gasped: “A million dollars a 
month! Ralson, that beats your Com- 
stock!” 

“Yes, Tom, that beats the Comstock,” 
replied Ralston with glowing en- 
thusiasm. “Well, gentlemen, I guess 
that calls for champagne.” 

He summoned Sun Wing. He ordered 
him to bring the choicest vintage from 
his liquor cabinet. 
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long dragon of yellow low dust, the 
blue coats of the soldiers, the columns 
widening on the lava beds. Old Ka-po- 
ge, with two eagle feathers in his hair, 
raised his arm and called to his braves: 
“I am Ka-po-ge! Follow me!” 

They followed Ka-po-ge from the 
secret places of the high crags. They 
followed with red fury in their hearts, 
the fleet ponies pounding down the 
rock-strewn slope. Naked, painted, 
frenzied braves waving their old Spen- 
cer and Henry rifles, their Sharps and 
Ballards—poor guns discarded by the 
white men and sold to the red men for 
buffalo hides. They galloped with mur- 
derous fire centred on the supply train 
and the ammunition. 

Lieut. Briggs yelled to Sergt. Torres: 
“Swing the wagons into a circle! Animals 
in the centre on the rope! All hands dig 
trenches! Blow up the boxes if you have 
to!” 

At the first alarm and the sound of 
rifle fire, Janin, King, Arnold, Johnny 
Slack and the others ran to the shelter 
of a cutbank where a river used to run. 
They watched the Arapahoes with Spen- 
cers firing drive C troop into the cut- 
bank. They saw Ko-po-ge’s warriors 
overruning the dead. leaping from their 
horses, closing hand to hand. They 
saw them dragging the bluecoats from 
their mounts, capturing the soldiers’ 
horses, and seizing pistols and the am- 
munition in their saddlebags. 

A bullet snarled Arnold’s left arm 
loose from his shoulder. The post sur- 
geon looked him over and advised im- 
mediate amputation. .Arnold -refused, 
cursing. He broke into the open, and 
captured a horse. Johnny’s hand grip- 
ped his .38, but relaxed when he heard 
the army surgeon cry: “You fool! You'll 
never make it. You'll die in the sage.” 

Col. Frank ordered: ‘“Sergt. Kon- 
joyan, get down to Jorgenson. Have 
him ring them from the draw. Have 
McClure flank them from the left. Blow 
up the ammunition boxes if you have to 
—don’t let them fall into their hands!” 

After that, it was all over in an hour. 
Ka-po-ge and. his little band were 
caught between the jaws of a nut- 
cracker. The Indians were whipped 
from their ponies, fighting with gun 
butts and scalping knives. Then the 
braves fled the valley. Lieut. Jorgen- 
son stood among the dead and cried: 
“A white man! A white man fighting 
with the Indians! What could he want?” 
No one answered. And Red Larkin was 
past answering. 

Old Ka-po-ge hailed Col. Frank with 
upraised arm. “I have. lost my day!” 
he cried. 

Tormeénting Secret 

XCITEMENT boiled at the bank. Ral- 

ston paced restlessly as the men 
lived again those fateful hours when 
death stalked the diamond valley. 

Said David Colton: “It almost cost 
us our lives, but we set up our claim 
and the land is ours.” 

“And to think of Red Larkin putting 
old Ka-po-ge up to all that devilment!” 
ejaculated Rubery. “And fightin’ with 
them!” 

Johnny Slack, standing alone against 
the wall, listened. His face was hag- 
gard, his lips tight. He knew he could 
no longer keep from Ralston and his 
group the secret that tormented him. 

He moved across the room and 
touched Ralston on the arm. 


Ralston raised his glass. “TI drink to 
the success of the San Francisco and 
New York Mining and Commercial Co.!” 

Glasses were raised; the toast was 
drunk. 

Proposed General Dodge: “I drink 
to the gallantry of Col. Frank and the 
United States cavalry who delivered the 
valley into our hands.” 

George Roberts lifted his glass. “And 
to the men who risked their lives in that 
desert and brought us this good fortune. 
To Philip Arnold! Wherever he is to- 
day, dead or alive, let us never forget 
him!” 

‘Ralston went over to Johnny Slack 
and put his arm affectionately around 
his shoulders. 

“Gentlemen!” he said. “To John 
Slack! ... Son, I’m glad you’ve thrown 
your future in with us.” 

The words cut through Johnny like 
a knife. 

“No, no, don’t congratulate me!” he 


said. “You don’t know what you’re 
doing. There’s something I’ve got to 
tell you. The diamond field .. . isn’t 
. what you think—” 
Sun Wing entered the room. 
“Misser Ralston, a  gentlemans— 
Misser King—here to see you. Velly 


important, he say.” 
“Clarence King?” Sun Wing nodded. 
“Send him in.” 


The Shocking News 


Eee government surveyor entered the 
room and paused as he realized that 
he had broken in at a moment of cele- 
bration. 

He recognized. William G. Ralston. 
“Mr. Ralston, ’m Clarence King of the 
geological survey.” 

Ralston gripped his hand. 
lighted to meet you, Mr. King.” 

King turned to Henry Janin. “Hello, 
Janin,” he said. 

Ralston said: “We’re celebrating 
Won’t you join us, Mr. King?” 

“Gentlemen, I’m sorry, but I have bad 
news for you.” 

“Bad news?” Ralston’s tone 
casual, unsuspicious. 

“Yes. It’s about the Wyoming field.” 

“But we were just congratulating 


Tm de- 


was 


ourselves—” He broke off. “What news, 
Mr. King?” 
“Your diamond valley has been 


‘salted’ from one end to the other.” 


For many tense seconds no one 


“Awfully good to see you, mother. 

Now remember, the next feeding’s at 

2 a.m, and the formula’s all prepared 
in the refrigerator.” 


‘amazement and anger. 


spoke. The blood drained from Johnny’s 
face. His throat tightened. 

Ralston stammered: “Salted? That’s 
not possible. We've got Janin’s report 
here—” 

‘I’m afraid Mr. Janin has made a 
mistake. An unfortunate mistake, but a 
pardonable one. The Indian fight in- 
terfered with his examination.” 

Henry Janin stepped forward, his 
face livid. “Look here, King, what 
proof have you that the ground is 
salted?” 

King took from a pocket three 5-to-9 
carat stones. From another pocket he 
produced a high-powered magnifier. 

‘Here are stones from several I col- 
lected in the gravel. They’re what we 
call ‘niggerheads’—South African dis- 
cards. Have a look at them, Mr. Janin.” 

He placed them on the desk, and 
Janin studied them them through the 
magnifier. 5 

“Do you notice anything unusual?” 
King asked. 

Janin looked from King to Ralston. 
“Yes, these stones have been partially 
eut. The lapidary’s tool marks are on 
them.” 

“What!” Ralston’s face twisted with 
“That means— 
I don’t believe it!” 

“Look,” said King. 
self.” 

Ralston drew back. 
sharply. 

“Slack, what does this mean?” 

Johnny said: “I was going to tell you. 
Can I speak to you privately, Mr. Ral- 
ston?” 

Brusquely, Ralston escorted him into 
an adjoining office. 


“Satisfy your- 


He turned 


“Salted! What does this mean, 
Slack?” 
“It?s true, sir. Arnold salted the 


valley with diamonds he bought in St. 
Louis and Denver. I was in on the 
swindle.” 

“Why, you rotten crooked—!” He 
seized Johnny end slammed him hard 
against the wall. 

“Stop! Tl tell you why I did it.” 

Ralston pulled back and listened as 
the story poured from Johnny: His 
father’s embezzlement. His coming west 
to win a fortune and save his family. The 
meeting with Arnold: temptation and 
plot. Then remorse, and decision to con- 
fess—and Arnold’s savage blackmail. 

“That's why I didn’t take my $300,000, 
sir. I couldn’t touch a dollar of the 
money.” 


Big Man’s Decisions 

ALSTON heard, with wrathful con- 

centration. Abruptly he ordered: 
“Wait here.” He went back and faced 
the dazed group. 

“Well, we've been beautifully 
swindled. As slick a piece of skul- 
duggery as was ever pulled on smart 
men. Did I say smart? I’ve just had 
the story from Slack. Arnold planned 
it—he bought the diamonds in St. Louis 
and Denver. He did the salting. I 
guess you were too full of hope, and the 
Indians rattled you, Mr. Janin ... Young 
Slack was about to tell us when you ar- 
rived, Mr, King.” 

The men listened, speechless, and 
Ralston paced the floor. 

“We'll be the laughing stock of Cali- 
fornia St. for years,” he said. “But I 
guess we can live that down... We've 
lost half a million dollars. I mean the 
money I advanced that skunk Arnold 
—and the expeditions. Well, I got you 
ne gee pay you out and take the 
Oss. 

Roberts and Colton protested. “Why 
should you take the loss?” demanded 
Roberts. “We were all in it together.” 

“No, George. I won't let any man 
say he suffered through me. You ar- 
range to return their investments. Make 
out the cheques.” Then as he turned to 
go back to the inner office, “Ill take 
care of Slack.” . 

Johnny was waiting. Looking out 
the window, at the bay, at the forest of 
ships. At the Shenandoah riding like 
a great dusky gull. 

As Ralston came in he saw a pile 
of money on the desk. ‘“What’s this?” 

Johnny answered: “That’s the 
$50,000 you gave me. I couldn’t touch 
a dollar of it.” 

Ralston picked it up, then dropped 
it back on the desk. 

He looked again at Johnny. He read 
the remorse in his eyes. He looked 
away, out through the open window, 
down the length of California St. to the 
bay. Thoughts rowelled through his 
mind. He was a man of swift in- 
tuitions and decisions. This boy and 
his father ... the mother... the 
famaily oA. 

“Your father made a mistake, Slack. 
But you made a bad one trying to cover 
up. Look, I'll send you up to the Com- 
stock. At the north end of the lode, 
between Ophir and Belcher, is the 
Bullion, a barren line of mining footage. 
They tell me it’s worked out. I think 
they’re wrong. There’s silver in the 
deeper ore chambers. I’m giving you 
the chance to make $40,000 in six weeks, 
but itll tear the heart out of you. It’s 
bonanza or borrasca.” 

Johnny stumbled down California 
St. to the wharf. He stood dazed, look- 
ing out over the bay. He thought of 
his father and mother at the other side 
of the continent, and now an abiding 
hope welled in his heart. He thought 
of— He got into the small boat and 
began rowing out to her. 

Diana saw the boat approaching. She 
pressed against the rail and tried to dis- 
tinguish the figure in the boat. Sud- 
denly her face brightened, and she 
waved tohim. Johnny. Johnny-Never- 
Talk—coming back to her, perhaps this 
time to tell her something she wanted 


to hear. 
THE END 
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For the skin that objects 
to heayy make-up 


A WE getcdilits foordalie 


If your skin feels uncomfortably 
‘made-up’ in a heavy foundation, set 
it free with this sheerer, more flat- 
tering powder base! Before powder, 
lightly smooth your face with 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Com- 
pletely greaseless! The satiny 
white Cream disappears, leaving a 
smooth transparent finish for 
your powder. No streaking. No’ 
shade problem. Over this gos- 
samer light foundation, your 
make-up stays charmingly fresh 
and sweet for hours! 


L Mute Mug 


Tonight — before you go out— 
re-style your complexion! Cover 
face; except eyes, with a lavish 
1-Minute Mask of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. The Cream’s “keratolytic” 
action dissolves off little skin 
roughnesses and dirt particles. After 
one minute—tissue off. See the 
new clear glow to your skin, feel the 
new supple softness. Powder slips on 
more evenly, more smoothly than ever! 


Te Onutttn fn de Coatamin Alf “Pon'sVanishing 


Cream as a powder base gives a smooth, flattering, natural-looking make-up.” 


Suave keeps your hair perfectly 
in place! Greaseless... 
not a hair. oil. No alcohol. 


With Suave, your hair is so 
easy to comb, set, arrange 
...in seconds, Frees snarls! 


Suave leaves hair a-twinkle 
with starry highlights, 
romantically soft. 


greaseless...not a hair oil... outsells 
a all women’s hairdressings 


Suave helps you arrange 

your hair as you like it, and 
KEEPS it that way. Leaves hair 
gloriously soft, glowing, 
enchanting. Rich in luxurious 
hair-conditioning ingredients. 
30¢ and B5e 


A PRODUCT OF 


Helene littl 


(Alse "Suave for MEN’’) 
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Fancy Furs for Fall 


Star Weekly 


Home Institute 


Conducted by 
Nancy Scott 


The neckpiece de luxe, above, is an example of luscious fancy 
furs for fall. Right, a fabulous pure white Russian ermine eve- 


NEW YORK 
F “make mine mink,’ or substitute there- 
of, is your idea of the ultimate when it 
comes to choosing a fur coat, then your 
choice is that of the great majority. Accord- 
ing to statistics compiled by the Associated 
Fur Manufacturers of New York, organiza- 
tion representing more than 700 producers 
in New York’s half-billion dollar fur industry, 
more mink was bought in America last year 
than any other single fur. Next best seller 
was Persian lamb, 
A fur coat -is the most important invest- 
ment of your wardrobe, so much thoughtful 
shopping should be devoted to its purchase. 


Latest trend is for a fur coat styled to take: 


you anywhere—for sports, daytime and for 
evening. Whatever fur you choose ‘should 
last you for several years. 

There’s a very new look in fur coats re- 
cently previewed here, and the only “old look” 
predicted will be that of papa’s slender wallet 
at the end of the shopping season. The very 
full, flared, slope-shouldered 36” length coat 
will vie for first place with the fitted Princess 
type, followed by three-quarter lengthers, 
slim or full; full-length cape-sleeve coats 
boxy reefer jackets, tailored fitted short coats 
or short softly flared toppers. 

Esther Dorothy, leading New York fur 
designer and first to make the world color- 
fur conscious, likes the “little overcoat” type 
of coat 32, 34 and 36 inches for over suits, but 
says: “I predict full-length coats this year, 
for all-purpose wearing, for shorter hemlines, 
as they go over everything. For those with 
legs on the ‘sturdy’ side I think the seven- 
eighths (40” knee length) most flattering.” 

According to experts, fit, wearability and 
comfort in your fur coat does not always 
depend on how full or narrow it happens to 
be, but more on the width of the armhole, 
how well the shoulders have been con- 
structed, since all the weight of the fur must 
hang gracefully from them. Shoulders for 
1950 stress the normal line curve, with little 


You Can Help 


By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


’7 “HE lonely teen-aged youth who feels him- 
# self withdrawing from his fellows to es- 

, cape the fears he may have in their pres- 
ence worries the: while because of what he 
supposes may be thought or said of him for 
being alone so much. As he runs from one 
source of fear he bumps into another. The 
less he has mingled with others the more 
awkward he feels when he does. He knows 
he is considered queer. His self-conscious- 
ness is written on his face and revealed in his 
manners, even in his movements, breathing 
and speech. The response or supposed re- 
sponse by others to his queerness magnifies 


New Wool For Old 


By ELEANOR ROSS 


T is good economy to make use. of wool 

reclaimed from sweaters, dresses, socks, 

baby coverings and familiar articles, espe- 
cially when it comes to making those gay 
striped sweaters and mittens. 

The first thing is to carefully unravel the 
sweater or whatever, and loop the yarn into 
skeins as it is unwound. One of the best and 
easiest methods to keep the job tidy and under 
control is to wind the wool around a small 
breadboard to get good even skeins, tying 
each in four places to prevent tangling. 

When the quantity of yarn has been un- 
ravelled into skeins, wash in plenty of luke- 
warm suds. This will not only clean and 
brighten the yarn but will remove all the 
crinkles. Rinsing follows the washing and 
the skeins are hung over a rod to dry. 

fT followed closely, this procedure will 
result in wool that is virtually new, and 
which, when completely dry, can be wound 
into balls and used with ease. 


ning cape with queenly collar recently seen in New York. 


or no padding. There are many dolman 
sleeves that push up, worn with long gloves. 
Cuffs are important, too, often deep, elab- 
orate, full and flaring. Some can be turned 
up for a shorter length sleeve. Collars and 
lapels are neat and small, and, as Miss 
Dorothy says, “pleasant.” Small Byron-type 
collars are tied with bright scarves. Chunky 


gold and rhinestone jewelry is worn on fur’ 


for certain occasions. 

Colored furs are here to stay. If the fur 
itself is not colored, then you must have a 
bright splash of color somewhere on your 
fur coat. “Black and brown are definitely 
very strong,” says E.D., “with gay emphasis 
in shoes, gloves and also in your lining.” 


Blue Fur Leads 


CO the spectrum of the rainbow can com- 
pete with fur colors this season. We saw 
mustard yellow broadtail, lipstick red mole, 
blue pearl Persian lamb, dark river green 
Russian broadtail. Other luscious fur colors 
were midnight blue, champagne, especially 
becoming, light blue, blue gray, tawny browns, 
burgundy and ruby, pan brule (a toast shade), 
mint green and misty blue muskrat, the latter 
inspired, said Miss Dorothy, as perfect to be 
worn by “young and mature gray heads.” Of 
all the colored furs, blue is said to be most 
popular, wonderful to wear over navy. 

In 1900 there were only five different furs 
available—sealskin, beaver, skunk, squirrel 
and ermine. The fur family of 1950 numbers 
60 or more. Clipping, bleaching, dyeing and 
the feeding of extraordinary vitamins to fur- 
bearing animals has resulted in fabulous pelts. 
There are now 12 different mutations of mink, 
alone. Besides deep brown ranch and Cana- 
dian wild mink there are “heather,” a misty 
gray-brown with darker top hairs; royal 
pastel, Aleutian, steel blue, breath of spring, 
silver blue, kobuk, natural Quebec crest azure 
blue, palomino, white—in fact, any color of 
mink best suited to your complexion! 

Among most popular “everyday” furs are 
Persian lamb, Alaska seal, beaver, mink, 
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muskrat, raccoon, American and Russian 
broadtail, caracul, squirrel, mouton, nutria, 
Chinese kidskin, lapin, and for evening, mink, 
ermine and sable. 

Newest is “clipped fox,” a cushy looking 
fur, said to wear and clean well, the clipping 
also rescuing all those tired fox pelts which 
have been passe and in storage for so long. 
There are several “chiffon” weight furs this 
season and experts claim “the thinner the 
leather the longer it will wear.” 

, Crew-cut raccoon is another newcomer, 


_looking like a cross between beaver and 


nutria, destined to become the darling of the 
college girl. Process involves shearing the 
raccoon’s inch-long hairs, plucking, then 
plasticized to make it rainproof. 

Muskrat also has been given beauty treat- 
ment—sheared, dyed and styled into a real 
glamour fur. 

Even “out of reach,” as far as one’s pocket- 
book is concerned, chinchilla (a coat up till 
now usually valued at $25,000 to $30,000, with 
smaller. pieces costing anywhere around 
$10,000), has adopted an American cousin 
named “chinchinolla.” Until now, choice chin- 
chilla pelts came only from wild animals in 
the Andes mountains. Pelts now coming from 
American ranches will bring down the cost 
of this precious fur, it is expected. 

Brilliant Linings 
oO especially interesting “new fur” coat 
seen in Esther Dorothy’s collection was of 
mink paws, cheaper than mink and prefer- 
able to squirrel, said this designer. Coat was 
lined with paisley, which doesn’t easily soil. 

Dressmaker touches on newest New York 
fur coats were also interesting. Jet, tortoise- 
shell and jewelled buttons were used, Silk 
braid trimmed many short-haired coats; ball 
fringe and passementarie braid was also used, 
The velvet touch appeared on collars, cuffs 
and pocket flaps. One coat was faced with 
bright red flannel to match the lining. Gay 
colored taffetas, plaid, plain and iridescent 
lined many coats, with touches of gay taffeta 


The Self-Conscious Teen-Ager 


his 


his _ self-consciousness. 
difficulties. 

Moreover, human nature is pretty cruel 
whether operating through a person six, 16 
or 40. The strong lord it over the weak and 
gang up on him. Those youths who suppose 
they have ample friends not only will ignore 
the lonely boy or girl but, when together, will 
joke about his queerness. He overhears some 
of their fun-making remarks about him and 
espies their ridiculing smiles. Then he in- 
vents with his imagination many times more 
of such things than ever happen. He envies 
them their apparent happiness and belittles 
himself for his loneliness; or he pities himself 
for being treated so cruelly. 

When he is at a party or in an informal 
group at home, at a drug store, or elsewhere, 
he is over-anxious lest he might do or say 
something ridiculous. Wishing so much to 
appear at ease, he supposes he should talk 
and be quick at repartee and wise cracks. 
Perhaps he keeps thinking: “What can I say? 
What can I do?” 


So absorbed in himself he may not hear 
what others say and may fail, therefore, to 
respond to it at all or as others do. When he 
ventures to speak, what he says may be so 
unrelated to what the rest have been dwelling 
on as to seem absurd. Then he senses their 
reaction and becomes more upset. When at 
last he is alone he may rehearse the happen- 
ing in the group. He may dwell on the mis- 
takes and discomforts made before the care- 
free, happy, glib-tongued other youths in that 
group. Or he may, in the temporary bliss of 
being alone, sit and dream of himself as the 
hfe of the party. Neither procedure will pre- 
pare him to be happier next time in such a 
group. 

Now we won't help this timid, lonely youth 
by telling him it is his own fault he has no 


Upward go 


friends. Already he probably has grown dis- 
gusted with himself. He needs somebody to 
help him get a foothold so he may be able to 
climb out of the slough of despondency. 
Any discussion with him about his prob- 
lem should avoid direct or implied blame. It 
should be calm, unemotional, objective. Help 
him see that when he is in a group he need 
not worry about talking much or scarcely at 
all, that others who talk glibly are pleased to 
have good listeners; that when he centres his 
attention on himself and what he might say, 
he cannot be alert to what others are saying 
or doing and therefore can’t re- 
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By GWEN COWLEY 


Black and white broadtail are used for little jackets 
as above. Left, Esther Dorothy’s sailor coat complete 
with navy braid, and a glossy black tailored jacket 


at the neckline. Chiffon and velvet lined 
some evening furs. Waistlines in some full- 
lengther coats were elasticized for wrap- 
around convertibility. 
Fur Fancy Fantasies 

Geet fur jackets are believed to be 

smarter than capes or stoles ,there are still 
many “small” furs for Fall. Most cape-stoles 
have sleeves. Novel but practical small furs 


- by Esther Dorothy included a “sleeper” shawl 


of fur, jersey lined, wonderful for travelling. 
Her “one-sleeve” shawl was long enough to 
take care of any too cool, air-conditioned 
occasion. Her “ropes of fur,’ long, thick 
twists of soft fur, like mole, seal, mink or 
ermine, are designed so you can twist, drape 
and manipulate them to go with almost any 
ensemble. An interesting hint on wearing 
your furs popped up here when she remarked: 
“Don’t wear your furs the way they are made. 
Wear them with the movement of your body.” 
See what she means? 

Of “furs of the future” was a glossy black 
Persian lamb tubular coat. Very glamorous, 


with copious sleeves, right. 


expensive and rare, was a casual little leopard 
coat with gold buttons, valued about $1,000. 
Leopard is hard to get. 

Other exciting fur whimsies were canasta 
aprons of light fur you wear over your hostess 
pyjamas or informal evening gown. Another 
fantasy for cool evenings at home was a white 
fur cardigan of white Indian broadtail, edged 
with ribbed wool, lined with black chiffon. 

Newest after-ski fur ensemble is made of 
white American broadtail fashioned in cow- 
girl style after “Annie Get Your Gun,” edged 
with gold fringe, guaranteed to make you the 
focus of all eyes at your favorite ski lodge. 

Throughout the collections, emphasis was 
on furs you can wear all year round, either 
in coats or small furs. If you’re looking for 
a fur coat you can take South, royal pastel 
mink is your best bet, say our experts. Cost?— 
a mere detail. 

When we left Miss Dorothy she was on 
her way to Europe to see if she should change 
her collection, which to us seemed already 
the epitome of luxurious perfection. 


Want Eyes He Can’t Forget? 


By ANTOINETTE DONNELLY 


fe keep the eyelashes and eyebrows in 
good condition and to provide a smooth 

base to work on, give them the benefit 
of a bit of cream whenever you’re doing your 
daily facial cleansing, 

Including the eye area in this regular 
routine keeps the surrounding skin youthful 
and free of fine lines. With an eyebrow brush, 
give the eyebrows a daily workout, brushing 
them in the opposite direction in which they 
grow, then brushing them straight up before 
smoothing them back into place. This action 
adds a glossy finish. 

To achieve the new doe-eyed effect outline 
the top and bottom edges of the eyelid. Using 
an eye crayon begin at the point of the eye 
where the eye should taper off, carry the pen-~ 
cil along the upper lid. Where the eye shouid 
taper off, carry the line beyond the actual lid, 
bringing it upward between the temple and 
the eye. Repeat the procedure with the lower 
lid, being careful to’ avoid joining the upper 
and lower lines near the nose and at the outer 
edge. Next, apply mascara to darken the lashes. 

Now you're ready for the eyeshadow 
application which plays an important part in 
today’s picture, being worn for daytime and 
evening. Stress is being placed on the use of 
two and even three shades of eyeshadow, 
subtly applied, of course. A _ flattering 
trick is to smooth a few drops of oil or 
cream on the upper lids, first to give a moist, 
transparent effect and to aid in the blending 


of eyeshadow. Silver shades of eyeshadow 
give a soft effect for daytime wear. Used on 
top of a foundation eyeshadow for evening 
wear, a lovely iridescent effect is arrived at. . 

To create a stunning effect, blondes with 
blue eyes may use a gray-brown foundation, 
followed by a blue or silver blue, then topped 
with a light touch of mauve. Brunettes with 
dark eyes and an olive skin may use dark- 
brown as a foundation with violet on top for 
an exotic bronze effect. Add a silvery dark 
green atop and the effect is striking. 

Titian types of women with hazel eyes may 
use a gray-brown foundation with dark green 
or dark blue on top. For an iridescent effect 
use silver green or silver blue as the third 
color. : 

In choosing your foundation color be 
guided by the tones of your skin and the color 
of your eyes. For the second and third color 
choice, consider your lipstick shade and the 
color of the dress you’re wearing. 


How to Dissolve BLACKHEADS 


Just get 2 ounces of peroxine powder. No squeezing. 
No scars. Simple—sure—economical. Makes sallow 
skin sparkle. BUY AT YOUR DRUGGIST. 


spond enthusiastically and pleas- | 
antly to them; that, on the con- 
trary, he may then speak or act 
queerly. 


es 3 


“Satina in my stateh 
all (roning. 


makes 


3 


times easier!” 


says Nirs. W. Newcombe of Bartonville, Ont. 


“I like Satina for the smooth, satiny finish it gives to clothes,” 
writes Mrs. Newcombe, “and because, when added to starch, it 
makes all ironing 3 times easier. Satina is inexpensive to use — 
keeps shirts fresher and leaves a pleasant fragrance.” 


Slick Trick for Starched lroning 


Just add Satina to your starch. No sticking. No 
snagging. Your iron skims along easily over a glossy, 
starched surface that’s satin-smooth. Starched fabrics A 
iron up like new. Leaves a lovely, faint, fresh-smelling 


‘ 2 Product of 
prey fragrance on clothes. Full instructions on package. At General 
$7 VARIETIES ; your grocer’s. Get Satina today. Foods 
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Summer Complaint? 
Get fast relief with 


pr. FOWLER'S 


extract of © 


WILD STRAWBERRY 


Also excellent for 
Sea Sickness and 
Stomach Cramps. 


5-42-S 


Only 60c ot your drug store. 


TEETHING! 


Yes, to keep your baby smiling and | 
happy, make sure the {ittle system is | 
working just right. Avoid troubles at 
teething time by giving Steedman’s 
Powder. This famous English remedy 
gently regulates the little system, | 
Keeps baby from being feverish and 


fretful. At your druggist’s. 
red book “Hints to ! 


F R E IE Mothers” is full of} 


Li 

i The 96-page little } 

| 

| 

} helpful tips so you. can recognize and I 
treat childhood complaints. Write for ! 

| free copy to the distributors: | 

j Laurentian Agencies, Ltd., Dept. H8, | 

J 


429 St. Jean Baptiste St., Montreal. 


ig STEEDMANS 


Jeething iets POWDERS 


Look for the double EE symbol on the package. 


PALMOLIVE 
SHAMPOO 


for 2 
BLONDES, BRUNETTES, REDHEADS 


Especially good forchildren’s fine hair 


e CORN? 


XE moves 


Soothing Nupercaine* in 
Blue Jay, relieves the sharp 
nip of corn pain. Blue Jay 
medication loosens corn. 
Lift it out in a few days. 
*Reg. in Canada Cibo’s 
brand of Dibucaine. 


Division of The Kendall Company (Canada) Limited 
Toronto ~ Canada 


GRAY-HAIRED 
Wife Fools 
Husband! 


Like thousands of 
clever women, she re 
fuses to let gray hair 
gpa aie, her age. 
esprin 
drops of Kolor-Bak on her con Aes 
morning—and looks 10 to 15 years 
younger! Grayness disappears so gradu- 
ally, ,even your family doesn’t notice 
what's taking place. No sudden change— 
no embarrassment, no explanations. To 
maintain effect, continue to use Kolor- 
Bak when needed. Money-back guarane 
tee. Get a bottle today at any drug store. 


Koler-Bak 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING SOLUTION 


FOR ARTIFICIALLY COLORING GRAY HAIR 
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Steps to Beauty 


By MELBA LENT 


OSMETICS is a subject I can take or 
leave alone. I’ve always had the 
feeling that it is a subject that many 

other women regarded altogether too 
seriously, to the detriment of their souls 
—otherwise, how can you explain some of 
those painted monstrosities you see on the 
street? The other day, however, I was 
converted. Cosmetics not only can be a, 
worthwhile article on your face but can 
do your soul a jot of good too. 

The cause of this transformation? Well, 
complaints from people who were forced 
to ‘look at me, day in and day out, for 
one thing; a school for cosmetic sales- 
ladies for another. You didn’t know there 
was such a program as schools for sales- 
ladies? Well, neither did I. So I attend- 
ed. I expected to hear a-fast ‘talk like 
the barker in a circus, training his pro- 
tegees how to haul the “suckers” in.. My, 
was I surprised! 

In the first place, the “school” was 
conducted, not by a loud-voiced furious- 
ly energetic female, but by a soft-spoken 
very pretty young woman by the name 
of Gwen Foster. She has lectured 1,700 
salesladies from Vancouver to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, during the past year, 
grooming them in the use of a well-known 
line of cosmetics. Other firms send forth 
their own missionaries. 

Some 25 women of varying sizes, 
shapes and appearances attended “my” 
class. Each of us was supplied with a 
motley assortment of cosmetics, most of 
them completely alien to my experience, 
a box of face tissues, a hair band and 
mirror. Well, thought I (publicity for the 
Canadian National Exhibition strongly to 
the fore in my mind) this is about the 
situation the women taking part in the 
beauty contest at the “Ex” will be faced 
with—a whole raft of cosmetics and the 
obligation to turn out as good a job as 
handicraft and Mother Nature will allow. 
I don’t envy: them, and I certainly hope 
they know more on the subject than I do. 

Our first instructions were to tie back 
our hair to protect it, slather on the 
cleansing cream and remove every last 
vestige of make-up. Husbands who shud- 
der at the sight of one greased wife can 
sympathize with Miss Foster whose job 
forces her to face 25 such apparitions a 
day, day after day. We were not a pretty 
sight. 

Natural Color Harmony 

EXT, we must determine what Miss 

Foster called “our natural color har- 

mony.” For the benefit of salesgirls seri- 
ously in doubt as to a skin tone, she ad- 
vised looking behind their customers’ ears. 
since this is the slice of woman’s visible 
anatomy most likely not to be affected by 
cosmetics, sun and wind—theory being 
that the salesgirl then can advise you 


. 


more adequately on your color type. For 


yourself, the inside of your arm is a good 
place to test powder base, powder, lip- 
stick and rouge. All four must be blended 
to you, to each other, and to the color 
you are wearing. Some of the commonest 
faults among women who don’t do the 
most for themselves with their make-up 
according to Miss Foster, is using the 
wrong shade of rouge, painting on a 
mouth Mother Nature never invented 
and not carrying lipstick to the inside of 
the lips so that no “line” appears as you 
talk. Make-up, according to this expert, 
should merely enhance your own natural 
attributes, not create a flashy, painted 
creature that smacks of an actress forced 
to leave the stage hurriedly without re- 
moving her “face.” ‘ 

Preliminary steps to applying make-up 
base resembled an attempt by 25 confused 
females to return to our country’s early 
war-whoop days. The base was applied 
in six dots, one each on forehead, nose, 
chin and throat, and one on either cheek. 
It then was carefully blended to cover all 
the skin from neckline of dress to hairline 
and any excess removed with face tissue. 
Rouge was applied as a dot on each cheek- 
bone, just below the eye, blended upward 
toward the outer tip of the eye, and the 


hairline and downward toward the lobe. 


of the ear, care being taken to fill in any 
hollow in the cheek. Bringing the rouge 
near the eye adds brightness to the eye, 
our expert assured us, and added, with 
what I am sure was a significant glance 
around, that it also minimizes the ap- 
pearance of any bags under the eyes. 

When choosing your powder, remem- 
ber that it looks deeper on your skin than 
it does in the box. If you use cotton bat- 
ting rather than a puff, you will be assur- 
ed that you always have a clean appli- 
cator. Press your powder copiously on 
your skin and powder base, let it settle, 
then blend excess upward with a clean 
piece of batting, adding the finishing touch 
by blending downward on the planes of 
your face. This makes the hairs on your 
face lie the right way. Now you are 
ready for your lipstick. Apply it to en- 
hance the natural curve of your mouth, 
not to imitate the movie star voted “most 
popular,’ for your mouth is an indica- 
tion of your own character and shouldn't 
tell somebody else’s story. 

Our afternoon session was even more 
intensive than the morning course. Look 
reverently on your cosmetic saleslady 
next time you want to buy a box of 
powder. If she has benefitted from her 
lessons, she knows about the second layer 
of skin, the sebaceous glands which de- 
termine whether your skin is dry, oily or 
normal, and what it is that has happened 
behind that facade of cosmetics to cause 
your jowl to drop.. She even can help you 
to combat whatever it is that is marring 
your attempts at perfect beauty. 

Massage, we discovered, was one of the 
best equalizers you can use—and you 
can do it right at home. This time we 
started off our task with warm water 
and soap. Some of the ladies present 
didn’t believe in using soap on their tender 
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‘Choose tinted base and face powder shades to harmonize with your baste skin 
tone, and highlight your natural radiance. Apply powder gently, smoothly. 


skins and contended themselves with a 
cleansing with cream. Miss Foster her- 
self is an advocate of a mild soap and 
water treatment followed by the cream. 
Then followed our scientifically applied 
massage. 

A massage, according to Miss Foster, 
softens lines and wrinkles; and prevents 
future ones; stimulates the skin; helps to 
regulate sweat and oil glands. In other 
words, ladies, if you are thinking of 
entering that make-up contest at the ex- 
hibition, she suggests you start with clean 
skin and a good quota of sleep, health, 
and preliminary massage, so you can start 
the competition one up on the game. If 
your skin is normal, massage four or five 


times a week; dry skin—four or five times, 


a week; oily skin—two or three times a 
week. It takes 15 minutes to do. 


Whole Beauty Routine 


ize both hands when you apply and re- 
move your cleansing cream and when 
you do your massaging. Slather on a 
thick layer of night cream as a base for 
your patting and smoothing. And here is 
the routine: 

1. With three fingers stroke upwards 
on the planes of your face—ten times. 


2. With the first and second fingers of 
each hand smooth firmly up the laughter 
lines from the corners of your mouth 
to the edge of the nostrils, then gently 
across cheekbones to temple—20 times. 

3. Using the first three fingers of each 
hand, smooth up the bridge of the nose 
with the right hand, follow up with. the 
left, and complete by stroking outwards 
with both hands across the forehead— 
20 times. 

4. Starting from the outer corner of 
the eyes, pat beneath the eyes with the 
third finger of each hand, patting toward 


the bridge of the nose—six times. 

5. With the third fingers, stroke over 
eyelids from the inner corner of each eye 
toward the temple. 

6. Using one hand after the other 
(with most pressure on the “ball” of 
the hand) smooth firmly downward over 
the throat. Then with the back of the 
hand slap the under part of the chin 
sharply and briskly—20 times. 

7. Rotating first two fingers of each 
hand, massage from point of chin over 
corners of mouth, up laughter lines to 
nose, and finish by sliding fingers up 
bridge of nose, along forehead and off 
at temples—20 times. 

8. Blow out cheeks and pat briskly 
with tips of all fingers over whole in- 
flated area—six times, 

9. With first two fingers of each hand 
work over cheeks with a series of brisk 
upward, outward sweeps, starting on jaw 
line and finishing off at cheekbones. Use 
both hands, first one cheek, then the 
other—50 times. 

You think you look funny, attacking 
yourself so vigorously? You should have 
seen 25 of us, all as serious as though 
our lives depended on it. 

Next comes the astringent. Now you 
are ready for the original formula of 
make-up base, rouge, powder and lipstick. 

We did the whole routine all over 
again, and at 5 o'clock, all 25 of us sallied 
forth to meet the world, Just how much 
difference the make-up made to our ap- 
pearance is controversial. Whether it was 
the fact that we actually did look so much 
better, or just felt within ourselves that 
we did—the world seemed a much bright- 
er, pleasanter place and I could almost 
feel people nudging each other and say- 
ing— 

“Isn't she attractive!” 


How To Be Cooler Than You Hoped 


By FRANCES FOX 


S thermometers rise almost to the 
skies and the humidity loses all 
sense of stability, the problem of 
“how to beat the heat” becomes every- 
one’s major August objective. No need 
to tell you how to keep your house, your 
food and drinks cool, but here are some 


“hints on how to keep yourself fresh, frag- 
rant, and unfrazzled with colognes! 


Aside 
from the fact that you like to use cooling 
fragrances lavishly in the hot weather, 
there is a logical reason for their applica- 
tion. They actually do cool you off, the 
pleasant sensation being produced by the 
evaporation of alcohol on your skin, 

You can buy your scents in many dif- 
ferent forms: everything from toilet water 
bottle for your dresser to a purse-sized 
flacon of perfume is available. You can 


even get a favorite scent in a cooling ~ 


“stick” to stroke over the skin. Colognes 
and toilet waters are less expensive than 
many perfumes so you needn’t be afraid 
to use them freely. While colognes are 
“lighter versions” of perfumes, they still 
have the depth, drama, and high pace of 
their parent perfumes. You might almost 


say they were “three dimensional” -if you 
stop to figure their blissful behavior. They 
scent your skin lovingly, lastingly. They 
have a delightfully cooling effect, and 
when applied with a pouff of cotton, they 
lift off the oil and perspiration which 
tends to stifle your pores. 

Here are some cologne Do’s and Don'ts 
for the rest of these summer days. Potr 
some into the palm of your hand. Swoosh 
it all over you, from your temples to your 
toes. Don’t think of cologne just as an 
aftermath to the bath. Keep a little extra 
flacon in your office drawer, or in the 
glove compartment of your car. Do ex- 
periment and use it as it best suits you. 
If your scalp gets oily between shampoos, 
refresh it with a piece of cotton saturated 
with cologne. If you want to set some pin 
curls and have them dry in a hurry, 
moisten your hair with cologne. If you 
like your cologne to be: “extra cooling, 
keep a flacon in the refrigerator or pour 
it on a wash cloth wrapped around an ice 
cube. 

For year-round head-to-toe loveli- 
ness, remember that colognes have finally 
come into their own, daintily scented and 
easily obtainable for any pocket-book. 
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yer’ SS 
er**" such luscious love] 
es mess for your lips 


ees Beautiful You Can 


Hardly Believe Such Lovely, 
Lovely Lips Are Really Yours 


Coral 


beautiful . . “bewitching ... 
to inspire whispers and wonderment ¥ 


t Lk Velvet subtle... alluring... 


to incite ohs” and “ahs” 


Fink Secret bright... gay 


.., to entice flowers and flattery 


SX Positively the prettiest new shades of all 
to dramatize your beauty in perfect harmony 
; with fashion’s newest costume colors 


Created For The Stars — AND YOU 
* "May Factor 


AT LEADING DRUG ANB 
DEPARTMENT STORES 
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NEW...CREAM DEODORANT ..:, CREAMOGEN 
oe» Safely STOPS under-arm PERSPIRATION i 


(51% Creamier—Will not dry out} 


1. Instantly stops perspiration 1 to3 5. Removes odor from 
days, keeps armpits dry. Acts safely, as perspitation on con- 
proved by leading doctors. Arrid is tact, in 2 seconds. -An- 
Canada’s biggest-selling deodorant. tiseptic action gives 


Does not rot dresses or men’s shirts, ice shovereas 
Awarded American Institute of Launder- ESTOS Ons: 
ing Approval Seal—harmless to fabrics. 


Does not irritate skin. Can be used 
tight after shaving. Antiseptic. Safe. 
Preferred by 117,000 nurses. 


A pure, white, stainless vanishing 
cream. 51% creamier with new ingre- 
dient Creamogen. Guaranteed not to 
dry out. Stays smooth and creamy to 
bottom of jar. 


GUARANTEED NOT TO DRY QUT IN JAR 
We guarantee your jar of new 1950 Arrid 
will not dry out or crystallize, or new jar 
free upon return to Carter Products, Inc., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Carter Products Inc. 


ARRID 3% 


DON'T BE HALF-SAFE. BE ARRID-SAFE. USE ARRID—TO BE SURE! 


Also 15¢ 
and 59¢ . 


(ENEMY OF BEAUTY) 


doesn’t keep me from 
the beach any more 


"1 had psoriasis on my arms, back, legs 
and face. It seemed no time after I 
began with Stratl that my psoriasis le- 
stons started to improve. Now I am no 
longer ashamed to be seen in my 
bathing sutt.”’ 

(From one of hundreds of letters in our files) 
So many attractive women who love 
summer sports are denied these 
plessures because of ugly psoriasis 

lemishes. They just can’t bear t 
appear before people. Is this you 
problem, too? Then try Siroil 
Siroil tends to remoye crusts and 
scales of psoriasis, external inchar- *% 
acter and located on outer layer of 
the skin. If lesions recur, light ap- 
plications will help control them. 
Siroil does not stain clothing or bed 
linen. It is offered to you on a two- 
weeks-satisfaction-or-money-refunded 
basis. Write for free booklet. 


—— ee 


SIROIL OF CANADA, LTD. 
Box 488, Dept. S, Windsor, Ont. 


~ Please send me your free booklet on Psoriasis. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
CITY. 
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Bean Favorites 


N the old days, when we used 

to buy all our fresh vege- 

tables from our greengrocer, 
we cooked green and yellow 
beans in only one or two ways. 
Now, with half a dozen differ- 
ent kinds growing right at our 
back door, we’re continually on 
the lookout for new ways of 
serving them. Often, during the 
season when beans are easy to 
grow, we serve them half a 
dozen or more times a week. 
Today we are passing on a few 
recipes that we have liked. 


To Cook the Beans 
After washing the beans, 
snipping off the ends and cut- 
ting them as desired, place them 
in a smooth, heavy saucepan 
and add % cup of water for 
each 3 or 4 cups of beans. Salt 
the beans very lightly—use less 
salt than you would use if you 
covered the beans with water— 
cover the pan with lid and bring 
the beans to boiling point. When 
you see steam emerge from be- 
neath the lid, lower the heat 
until no steam can be seen. 
Then cook the beans until ten- 
der but not “mushy.” We use 
this method for all recipes that 

eall for “cooked beans.” 


A Favorite Recipe 
Cook about 1% pounds of 
beans as directed—use yellow or 


green beans as desired. Drain 


the beans, reserving the water. 
Cut 2 slices of bacon in small 
pieces and saute it, adding to 
it a little very finely chopped 
enion. Cook until the onion is 
a delicate brown and the bacon 
is crisp. Add % cup cider vine- 
gar and % cup of water in 
which the beans were cooked. 
Add salt and pepper to taste 
and a few grains of sugar. Pour 
this dressing over the hot beans 
and serve’ at once. Serves 6. 
A New Recipe 

We receive recipes from many 
sources. Recently, a delivery 
truck arrived at our house 


* 

Very I 

ery Special 

RY Pineapple Pancakes when 
Te wish to treat your 

family to “something 
special.” In the following de- 
‘lightful pancakes the slight tart- 
ness of the fruit combines de- 
lightfully with the golden brown 
cakes. Incidentally, there is no 
law against making a mound of 
plain pancakes or griddle cakes, 
putting the pineapple between 
and cutting down through the 
entire mound in wedge-shaped 
pieces for serving. 


Pineapple Pancakes 
1 No. 2 can crushed pine- 
apple 
2 cups pastry flour 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, separated 
2 cups milk 
: Ground cinnamon 
Sugar 
Sift flour and salt together. 
Add beaten egg yolks and half 
the milk. Beat to smooth batter, 
gradually adding remaining 
milk. Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites, then cook golden brown 
on both sides in large well- 
greased frying pan. Drain pine- 
apple and as pancakes are fried 
put a generous spoonful in the 
centre of edch, roll up, sprinkle 
with blended sugar and cinna- 
mon and keep hot until all are 
cooked. 


Green beans with butter herb. sauce and cheesed potatoes make 
@ delightful dinner dish.. 


while I was picking beans for 
dinner, and the driver of the 
truck came into the garden in 
search of me. He, too, grows 
his family’s vegetables and we 
swapped numerous notes on 
garden methods and vegetable 
varieties. Before he left he 
suggested that I try the follow- 
ing method for cooking beans: 

Saute 1 small onion, chopped, 
and a clove of garlic in 1 table- 
spoonful of butter or drippings 
until the onion is tender but 
not browned.. Remove and dis- 
card the garlic. Add 3 large 
tomatoes, chopped, 1 pound of 
green beans cut, 1 scant tea- 
spoon of salt, a good dash of 
pepper and % cup of water. 
Cover tightly and simmer 
gently for 20 to 25 minutes. 
Serves 6. (I haven’t tried this 
yet but plan to do so imme- 
diately.) 

Spanish String Beans 

¥% pound ground beef 

1 small onion 

2 tablespoon drippings 

1 cup tomate soup 

Y% cup water 

3 cups cooked, diamond- 

cut string beans 

Dice the onion. Brown the 
beef and onions in drippings. 
Add tomato soup and water. 
Cover and simmer for 30 min- 


Foods Boy Scouts Like To Cook 


BOY SCOUT has written to 
A us, asking us to publish a 
few suggestions for foods 
that the boys can prepare while 
on their week-end camping trips. 
We've gathered together a few 
suitable recipes, and hope the 
foods will be enjoyed. 


Tf you have a Boy Scout in 
your family, do encourage him 
to show his prowess as a cook 
by allowing him to prepare sup- 
per one of these beautiful sum- 
mer evenings. (Don’t be too 
fussy about his technique, but 
sit back and enjoy the fruits of 
his good deed.) 

The foods we are suggesting 
will be found most appetizing 
when served beside a lake or 
running stream, and you’ll like 
them too for your backyard gar- 
den meals. 


Hamburg Scramble 

Mix % pound of ground beef 
with a scant teaspoon of salt and 
a dash of pepper. Brown the 
meat in a lightly greased frying 
pan, then add six slightly beaten 
eggs. Scramble the mixture, add- 
ing a dash of Worcestershire 
sauce for zip. For a delightful 
camp or garden meal accom- 
pany this dish with fried pota- 
toes, a salad if desired, relishes, 
bread and butter, and fresh fruit 
for dessert. 

Camp Potatoes 


Our first recipe calls for pota- 
toes that are cooked at home— 
cooked carefully in their jackets, 
and kept whole. Cool quickly. 
At camp, cut the potatoes in 
slices, then in cubes. Fry a little 
onion in the pan, then add the 
potatoes, which have been mois- 


Star Weekly Kitchen 


Directed by Jean Brodie 


utes. Add the cooked beans. 
Heat thoroughly. Season to taste. 
Serves 4. 


Hot String Bean Salad 

In a frying pan cook 4 slices 
of bacon, cut in %-inch squares, 
until golden brown. Pour the 
hot bacon bits and fat over a 
generous pound of hot, cooked, 
unseasoned string beans. ‘Toss 
in % cup of very thinly sliced 
scallions, a scant teaspoon of 
salt, a dash of pepper and 2% 
tablespoons cider vinegar. Serve 
immediately. Serves 4. 

In today’s photograph, green 
beans are shown served with 
butter herb sauce and cheesed 
potatoes. 


Green Beans with Butter 
Herb Sauce 
1% pounds beans 
% cup butter 
42 cup finely minced onion 
2 tablespoons minced 
parsley 
% teaspoon thyme 
tablespoons lemon juice 
teaspoon salt 
¥4- teaspoon paprika 
Cook the beans in boiling 
salted water until tender. Fry 
onions in melted butter until 
tender but not brown, about 5 
minutes. Add remaining in- 
gredients and pour over hot, 


aX) 


tened slightly with a spoonful 
or two of canned milk. Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and cook 
until well browned, turning fre- 
quently. If you are cooking 
bacon or other meat and fried 
potatoes for the same meal and 
have only one frying pan, re- 
move the meat from pan when it 
is done, place it in a hot tin 
plate, cover with a second hot 
plate, and place on a hot stone 
as near the fire as possible while 
you are cooking the potatoes. 


These potatoes are good, too, 


~when a few eggs are broken into 


them and they are scrambled. 


Another type of fried potatoes 
for the camper is made by thinly 
slicing pared raw potatoes. Slice 
raw onions, too. Place in heavy 
frying pan with a little butter, 
margarine or drippings, season 
with salt and pepper. Cover. 
Fry gently over fire until tender, 
crisp‘and brown. 

Gipsy Eggs 

Beat six eggs with % cup of 
canned milk. Fry together in a 
frying pan in two tablespoons 
of fat, four tablespoons of 
chopped green pepper, two 
tablespoons grated yellow cheese 


‘and one tablespoon tomato cat- 


sup. Cook for a few minutes, 
and then turn in the beaten eggs. 
Stir to keep from sticking to the 


bottom of the pan. When of the. 


right consistency serve on but- 
tered rolls or slices of bread. 


Indian Rarebit 
2 cups canned corn 
teaspoons minced onion 
1 cup grated Canadian 
cheese 


a eeaN 
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. chopped onions and cook until 
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cooked beans. Serves 6. 
Cheesed Potatoes 

8 medium new potatoes 

Y% cup butter or margarine 

4g cup minced chives 

1 teaspoon salt 

¥g teaspoon paprika 

% cup grated Canadian 

cheese 

Cook well-scrubbed potatoes 
in their jackets; drain and re- 
turn to low heat, for 2 to 3 
minutes, shaking gently until 
they are hot and mealy. Turn 
into hot serving dish. Mean- 
while, melt the butter or mar- 
garine, add minced chives, sea- 
sonings and cheese. Pour the 
hot cheese mixture over pota- 
toes. Sprinkle with extra chives 
and a dash of paprika. Serves 6. 
‘Less butter may be used for 
both the bean sauce and pota- 
toes, if desired. 


Lyonnaise String Beans 
Cook 1 pound of string beans 
as directed. (Green or yellow 
beans may be used.) 
2 medium-sized onions, 
chopped 
Salt and pepper 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
1 tablespoon chopped 
parsley 
4 tablespoons butter’ 


Melt half the butter; add the 


they are delicately browned. 
Add the cooked and drained 
beans and the seasonings. Saute 
for 2 or 3 minutes; add the re- 
maining butter, lemon juice and 
parsley. Serve at once. Very 
good with broiled steak or 
chicken. 


2 tablespoons butter or 
margarine 
%4 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon minced 

pimento (optional) 

Melt butter in saucepan. Add 
onion, and cook slowly for three 
minutes. Remove pan from fire, 
stir in cheese until melted, then 


add minced pimiento. Serve 
piled up on buttered toast. 
Sprinkle lightly with minced 
parsley or chives. This is a fine 
dish for the Scout’s home 
experiments. 
Camp Salad 

2 cups baked beans 

2 cups shaved cabbage 

% cup finely chopped onion 

2 tablespoons diced canned 


pimiento (optional) 
1 cup mayonnaise or 
boiled dressing 
Mix lightly all ingredients 
and serve on lettuce or cabbage 
leaves. 
Western Sandwich 


Put one small finely chopped 
onion in frying pan with two 
tablespoons butter or margarine, 
stir and cook for two minutes. 
Add a small. can of deviled ham 
or % cup of chopped ham, sepa- 
rated in bits. Add also four eggs. 
Cook and stir until eggs begin 
to get firm. Season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Spread between 
Slices of buttered toast. Very 
good! 

KKK 

Dog hairs on rugs are diffi- 
cult to remove with a carpet 
sweeper or vacuum cleaner. Use 
a cloth or paper wrung out in 
warm water and rub over the 
tug. They are quickly removed. 
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They'll come down to breakfast 


Be 


with PEACHES 


That’s the breakfast to brin 
Start with a layer of Shred 


on 
oaOL Ee LL 
“ar ef AE i 


g them running. And it’s so easy to prepare. ~ 
dies biscuits in the breakfast bowls. 
this tempting dish with slices of ripe, juice filled peaches, 
ther the heaped-up bowls with cream... a sprinkle of sugar... then: 
tell the youngsters there’s Shreddies and peaches for breakfast, 


he little biscuit with the BIG FLAVOR 


Made by the makers of Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


wuesr, MAUT 
rh) 
SALT. CALC! 

See SIUM QHOSPHATES 


Build up 
Then smo- 


Here’s A Dessert For A Special Occasion 


ERE are two recipes for 
delightful deserts for spe- 
cial occasions: 
A Dessert for Summer 
1 No. 2% can of pineapple 
slices 
2 teaspoons gelatin 
% teaspoon salt 
1 egg 
Y% cup sugar — 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 
1% cups macaroon crumbs 
% cup whipping cream 
More whipped cream for 
decorating 
Cut 4 of the pineapple slices 
in %-inch wedges; drain well. 
Soften the gelatin in % cup of 
the pineapple syrup, then dis- 
solve over hot water. Add salt 
to egg, beat slightly, add sugar 
gradually, continuing to beat. 
Add the gelatin, crumbs, pine- 
apple wedges. Chill while whip- 
ping the cream; fold in the 
whipped cream. Pour into a 
loaf pan which has been wet 


’ 


with cold water. (We use our 
oven-glass pan). Chill until 
firm. Unmould, garnish with 
pineapple slices and whipped 
cream arranged with an icing 
gun. Serves eight. 


Apricot Mouse in Pineapple 
. Lime Mould 


FOR THE APRICOT MOUSSE 
_1 No. 2% can apricot halves 
% cup fruit sugar 
Few grains of salt 
1 cup whipping cream 
FOR THE PINEAPPLE LIME 
MOULD 
1 No. 2 can crushed pine~- 
apple 
Syrup drained from 
apricots 
1 package lime-flavored 
jelly powder 
Few grains of salt 
TO MAKE THE APRICOT 
MOUSSE: Drain the syrup from 
the apricots. (Save it for the 
pineapple-lime mould.) Mash 


all but 6. apricot halves. Add 
sugar and salt. Whip the cream; 
fold in apricot mixture. Pour 
into tray of mechanical refriger- 
ator. Set refrigerator at lowest 
temperature. Freeze until firm, 
stirring twice while it freezes. 


TO MAKE THE PINEAPPLE- 
LIME MOULD: Drain the syrup 
from pineapple and combine 
with apricot syrup. Add enough 
water to make 2 cups of liquid. 
Heat and add to the jelly pow- 
der. Add the few grains of salt, 
stir until the jelly powder is 
dissolved, then chill until the 
mixture begins to thicken. Add 
the drained crushed pineapple; 
place in a large ring mould or 
in individual ring moulds. Chill 
until firm. Unmould; fill cen- 
tre with the apricot mousse, 
circle with remaining apricots. 
Serves 8 to 10. 

If desired, garnish with whip- 
ped cream. Serve small crisp 
cookies with this, 


sia 
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Step Up Flavor With A Little Bacon! A Tray Will Save Many Steps 


In Your Housekeeping Chores 


By JEAN BRODIE 


IVING in the country and 

growing most of our own 

vegetables during the sum- 
mer we learned a number of 
tricks which have, been paying 
dividends since meat became so 
expensive. With a wide variety 
of vegetables from which to 
choose for our luncheons and 
dinners, we learned that the 
conventional meat courses to 
which we had become ac- 
customed are not as important 
as we had thought. With so 
many vegetables from which to 
choose, we served more and more 
‘vegetable plates.’ However, 
early in our experiments we 
learned that most families pre- 


fer a vegetable plate that in- 
eludes an item flavored with 
meat or one with a distinctly 
savoury flavor. So we now in- 
clude on our vegetable plate 
arrangements such savory foods 
as a meat, fish or cheese souffles, 


or meat or fish croquettes, or . 


savoury timbales or a poached 
egg with bit of bacon—or mere- 
ly a slice or two of carefully 
cooked back bacon. 


We like the lean pea-meal_.t9 include inthe meal» protein - 


back bacon, and we have it cut 
quite thin. A slice* or two of 
this type of bacon—which is 
actually the same cut of meat 
as our pork chops—has become 


one of our standbys since meat 


has been so expensive. The price 
is quite high, but there is no 
waste to it, and when cut in 
thin slices % pound will go 
a long way toward flavoring 
a main course to serve 4 persons. 
Cook the bacon over moderate 


In this bacon grill, crisp bacon 
slices, browned to @ turn, are 
featured with buttered green 
_peas and gay pineapple cubes, 
tinted pink in het spicy syrup. 
heat and not too long, NS 

One word, though, with re-~ 
gard to balancing the family 
meals. Remember, when you cut. 
down on the meat that is served 
for dinner, that it is necessary 
in some other Usually, we 
try to serve a 
milk dessert in this type of meal 
—except when an egg dish is 
included’ among the items we 
use for our vegetable plate. 


Bacon and Potatoes 


Bacon teams up well with po- 
tatoes—mashed, creamed, scal- 
loped, O’Brien or baked. If 
scalloped or baked or other 
oven-cooked potatoes are the 


Watch Your Storage Time 


F frozen pork is to be fine in 
flavor, it should be used 
within five or six months of 
the date stored. When stored 
too long the fat in pork gradu- 
ally becomes rancid and the 
meat loses its best flavor. 
Longer storage than six months 
is practical only if all conditions 
are just right. Salt speeds up 
rancidity so storage time of 
frozen and cured meat should 
be shorter than that of unsalted 
meat. ; 


As a reminder, _ specialists 
suggest labelling the packages 
with the date of storage so that 
none of the pork will be left 
in the freezer too long and turn 
rancid as well as losing its best 
flavor. 

Beef, lamb and poultry hold 
their flavor longer than pork 
in zero storage. If necessary, 
well-wrapped beef and poultry 
can be kept satisfactorily as 
long as a year under proper 
conditions. ‘ 4 


GIVE A. 
POSITIVE 


“SEAL 


Viceroy Rubber Jar Rings 
are the finest quality ... 
made from natural rubber. 
Tests by independent 
research laboratories, and 
results obtained in actual 
use in homes throughout 
Canada, assure that they 
will give you entire 
satisfaction. 


WHITE or RED 


baked too. 


or,egg and * 


choice the bacon should be 
Spread. the slices 
out on a rack in a shallow pan. 
Bake in a hot oven (400 deg. F.) 
about 10 minutes or until well- 
browned. No turning is neces- 
sary. The slices will be crisp 
and the drippings clear-colored 
for use as seasoning for vege- 
tabbes. This method of cooking 
gives uniformly browned slices 
with little danger of burned bits 
which ’so mar the sweet taste 
of good bacon. 

: For Luncheon 

At luncheon, bacon can be 
used to rescue many a drab com- 
bination from obscurity. Sand- 
wich fillings are legion—bacon 
and. tomato, crisp bacon and 
peanut butter, and, of course, 
toasted cheese and bacon. Then 


When you hear your children’s footsteps at 
the door, there’s nothing like Weston’s English 
Quality Biscuits to satisfy that after-school 


\ 


| 


J 
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there are little casseroles of re- 
frigerator left-overs—diced po- 
tatoes, a few spoonfuls of vege- 
tables, a bit of gravy! Perhaps 
the basis is baked beans or lima 
beans, or rice or macaroni— 
needing a white sauce or per- 
haps a canned soup for sauce. 
These are stepped up in flavor 
by topping with a little bacon 
during the baking period. 


Care of Bacon 


Many homemakers are not 
aware of the fact that the bacon 
we use today differs from the 
old-time bacon. The cure has 
changed considerably during 
the past 15 years, Formerly 
most bacon was of the salt type 
—the kind produced generally 
on farms by a longer and 
stronger cure. This  saltier 
bacon can be kept—as it is on 
farms—hanging in the air dur- 
ing cool weather. On the other 
hand, the mild-cured bacon 
which is the kind now generally 
selling in the shops in Canada, 
is more like fresh meat and al- 
ways should be kept in the re- 
frigerator—and only for a few 
weeks after purchase if the 
bacon is in one piece, and only 
a few days if it is sliced. 

A harmless light mould some- 


times appears on bacon stored: 


more than two or three weeks, 
which may be rinsed off. But 
it is a sign that some of the 
flavor has been lost. Wise buy- 
manship indicates the practice 
of buying the amount needed 
for a week. Keep the bacon 
wrapped in the parchment or 
cellophane covering in the re- 
frigerator. When you require 
bacon for cooking, remove the 
package from the refrigerator 
and lift off the number of pieces 
needed, being careful not to tear 
the slices. Then return the re- 
mainder to the refrigerator. If 


_ the bacon is allowed to stand at 


room temperature during the 
hot weather it will soon become 
soft and oily. ; 


Baked Back Bacon 
In the southern states, back 
bacon (known there as “Cana- 
dian Bacon”) is frequently 
served as a roast. A 4 to 5- 


‘pound piece of meat is placed 


on a rack in an open pan, and 
baked in. a moderately slow 


oven (325 deg. F.) for 30 to 40. 


minutes per pound. (A 4-pound 
roast will be done in about 21% 
hours). The roast is removed 
from the oven, covered with a 
coating of brown sugar, and re- 


' turned to a hot oven (400 deg. 


F.) for 15 minutes or until it 
reaches the desired brownness. 

For a fitting companion piece, 
serve golden quarters of acorn 
Squash baked in the’ same oven 
as the bacon. Invert on a bak- 
ing pan and bake for.1 hour. 


ss 


hunger without chasing dinner appetites. 


Weston’s Fancy Biscuits, Custard Creams, 
Chocolate Delight, Digestive and other delicious 
varieties in streamline cellophane packages 
\ offer you a wide choice of English 
Quality Biscuits ... the finest money can buy. 


AFTERNOON TREATS 


Butter : 
Biscuits and sprinkle 


Weston’s 


maraschino cherries. 


Butter Weston’s 


ecocoanut. 
Butter Weston’s 


butter. 
‘sugar or dot with honey. 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED 
Toronto, Ont. Longueuil, Que. 


Arrowroot 


% 
with 
finely chopped nuts and 


Digestive 
Biscuits and spread with fruit 
marmalade and dusting of fine 


Graham 
Wafers and spread with peanut 
Sprinkle with brown 
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HEN you use enamel for 

unfinished furniture, first 

fill in all cracks and nail 
noles with wood filler or spack- 
ling material. A putty knife or 
an old kitchen knife can be used 
for this operation, Let the filler 
dry, then sand the whole surface 
with sandpaper on a_ block. 
Sand with the grain and dust 
with a cloth slightly moistened 
with turpentine. Next apply a 
coating of shellac or a varnish~ 
type sealer to prevent subse- 
quent coatings from penetrating 
the pores of the wood unevenly. 
A coat of enamel undercoating 
is next, then a final coat of gloss 
or semi-gloss enamel. 

RAR Siri Seat 8 

The walls and woodwork of 
the average bathroom will re- 
duire two quarts to one gallon 
of paint for each coat. Gloss 
or semi-gloss enamel should 
be used because of the frequent 
presence of moisture and the 
desirability of washing wall sur- 
faces at intervals. 

x *« * 

Some women buy quantities 
of large inexpensive glass ash 
trays, so that when festivities 
are in full swing ‘there will be 
extras to substitute for those 
which become. stained. Ash 
irays which gleam may not call 
forth praises from guests, but 
they add up in the total im- 
pression of a house well kept. 

x K x EAS 

Use a tray to save steps in 
your housekeeping. Use it when 
you set the table, serve the meal 
and clear the dishes away. Food 


may be carried from ‘the re- 


frigerator to the dining table 
via tray; when the dessert is 
to be brought in, remove the 


main course dishes by stacking | 


them on the tray to take to the 
sink, Carry leftover foods to the 
refrigerator on the tray, and you 
many find many more chores in 
which the tray will help save 
you steps, 

KK * 

Beware of placing a piece of 
furniture cater-cornered unless it 
has been built to fit into a 
corner. Diagonal lines created 
by the object, and the walls of 
the room, are very untidy. — 

x *K * 

Too much room space and 
too little furniture needn’t be 
a serious problem. Group the 
furniture you have for con- 
venient, comfortable reading 
and conversation groups. All- 
over wool floor covering will 
adequately furnish the corners 
of the room for the present. If 
you live in an apartment, wall- 


By NANCY SCOTT 


to-wall carpeting may not be 
practical. Have your rug not 
more than 9 to 12 inches from 
the baseboard. Finish the bare 
floor in ‘the same tone as the 
rug. 
x K * 

Upholstered furniture can be 
treated to a good cleaning and 
brightening, in jiffy time. Just 
rub the upholstery with a clean 
cloth dipped in a solution of one 
part glycerine, nine parts of 
water and one-half part. aqua 
ammonia. It does a particularly 
fine job of livening color. 

oe x 

Use checks, stripes, and plaids 
to give a modern lift to old 
chairs, or, if you prefer a floral, 


choose a color accent which. 


blends with the main color of 
the chair. Use creamy, thick 
suds and lukewarm water when 
you launder these; if they are 
extra soiled; use a hand brush 
instead of rubbing to loosen the 
soil. Roll in a towel for a 
moment to absorb excess mois- 
ture so colors won’t run, then 
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hang to dry in the shade. These ~ 
miniature slip covers will have 
a more professional look if the ~ 
edges are bound with contrast- . 
ing tape or cord, but do be sure \ 
these are fast color. é 
x *« * Sige 

Here’s a good formula for a =. 
protective clear lacquer to be): 
used on decorative metals in the © 


home, the vogue for which is. 


on the increase. Ask your drug= ~ 
gist to make up 10 parts of gum 
sandarac and 3 parts of resin - 
dissolved in a sufficient quantity 
of aleohol and one-half part 
of glycerine. The lacquer is. 
applied with a brush to copper, | 


brass, pewter surfaces to pre-. 


serve their finish and prevent. 
tarnishing, : : ie 
j KK * ech 
Here are some tips for spot- ~ 


ted clothes. Avoid heat, as this 


sets the stain. Don’t rub, as this’ - 
may chafe a fabric and even: 
damage the color. F 
stains removed as quickly as” 
possible so that the spots will 
not be permanently set. 


Planning A Nursery? 


By SACHA: EVANS 


HE preparation of a nursery 
is one of the most exciting 
‘. ‘ways a mother-to-be can 
keep busy and make the wait- 


ing time pass swiftly. A nursery. 


may sound like a lot of luxury 
but in the long run it is a bless- 
ing to a busy mother and a joy 
to the child. R 
Some of the basic things you 
will need to start a nursery 
are—a cot (many mothers start 
their children in bassinettes 
and work up to the cot as the 
child outgrows his basket); a 
comfortable low nursing chair 
for yourself; a low, round table; 
playpen, high chair and a toy 
cupboard, A well-planned nur- 
sery grows with the child. The 
cot grows into a bunk bed. The 
low table gives way to a desk. 
A bookcase is added, The nurs~- 
ing chair is traded in on a com- 
fortable chair or two for Junior 


and any friend he might be 
entertaining. 
Babies need plenty of sun- 


shine and fresh air, so .choose 
the sunniest)and most airy room 
you have. When planning the 
nursery, make it a real child’s 
room where ‘spilled milk and 
sticky: fingers don’t matter. 
Every mother naturally wants 
a nursery that is easily washed. 
The answer to this problem is 


crisp cottons for curtains and: ” 


chair covers, washable paint for © 


walls. Linoleum is an old fav- 
orite for nursery floors, but 
should be well covered with 
mats, 
young tots to sit on. se 

It is advisable that nursery ~ 
furniture have rounded edges | 
so that a crawling baby can’t 


bump into. sharp corners and ~ 


injure ‘himself. The fireguard 
should be high, safe and firm. 
It is dangerous to have one that” 
is light and wobbly. ae 

Choosing a color scheme can 
be fun but first make sure that’ 
the paint you purchase is a good’ 


hard-drying one and not one — 
Pastel or’ ** 
very gay colors go well in a ~ 


that sells cheaply. 


nursery. Colored checked cur- 
tains, for instance, ean be edged 
with a ruffle and looped back 


over white muslin  under- 
curtains. 

If you are fixing up the cot 
yourself, do not indulge in 


masses of frills, Ironing frills 
can be a tedious job, so your » 
best choice is a crisp material, 
such as organdy or swiss-dotted7* 
muslin which can be gathered ~ 
very full 
Line it with a pastel shade, 
finishing with a wide 


each side so that you can, undo ~ 
it easily for laundering. 
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Have the | 


as it 71s “very “cold form, 


in one big flounce. :- 


satin’, 
ribbon tied in a soft bow on *” 


BE CAREFUL, 
FREODIE. 


THEY LAUGHED 


AT FORD AND 


/ 
WHAT Sitic. « ERISON: 


NEEDS ISA 
SET OF PUSH 
BUTTONS ON 
HIMSELF SO 
MINNIE COULO 
GET HIM 
MOVING 


oa 


STAND RIGHT 
WHERE YOU ARE, 
ARNOLD . ..YOU'VE 
GOT AS MUCH 
RIGHT IN THiS 
PARK AS SLUG. 
HAS, AND IF HE 
RUNS OVER YOu, 
WE'LL SUE HIM. 


‘We Must Sacrifice To Survive, For Our Only Hope Is In Strength’ 


By MATTHEW HALTON 


“THE KEY to the world’s. desperately 
dangerous situation lies not in Korea, or 
anywhere else in Asia, but. in Western 
Europe,” says Matthew Halton, European 
correspondent for the C.B.C., in. this 
revealing survey of the global crisis, 
written especially for The Star Weekly. 


LONDON 
NLY five years ago almost to the day 
an atomic bomb was dropped on’ the 
Japanese city of Hiroshima. It did more 
than destroy a great city. It revealed in one 
awful flash the pit gaping at mankind’s feet. 
Everywhere men blanched and went silent 
when they heard the news, and then. said, 
“This. means the end)of war. Another war 
will mean the end of civilization on this 
planet. But the human race isn’t mad.” ~~ 

They reckoned, however, without “the 
stubborn, childlike heedlessness in the human 
race. And they reckoned in particular with- 
out the fanatical and boundless ambitions of 
Russian Communist imperialism. War in 
Korea is the stroke of the alarm bell. Only 
five years after Hiroshima, the nations of the 
earth are shuddering on the edge of a third 
and last world war. Peace and the free world 
itseli—all we ‘have and are—are in danger of 
extinction and nothing will save us but swift 
and furious rearmament. é 

Communist aggression in a faraway 
peninsula has shown us that atom bombs and 
dollars are not enough; that. we, too, must 
have infantry, guns and tanks instead of 
butter and soft living; that hard days are ~ 
upon us, perhaps for generations; thatthe 
pleasant days are gone. 

Winston Churchill has said, “Time is not 
on our side’—the gloomiest words he ever 
said. If time is not on our side, what can we 
do? The free world can do nothing but make 
a vast effort now to put itself into a posture 
of defence. 

That means armies and weapons of every 
kind, not just atomic bombs. It means big 
trained armies with the will to fight in every. 
last ditch. If the U.S. launched a full-dress 
atomic war today, she would probably win it 
—but we in the West are not the kind of 
people who can launch such horrors without 
being attacked. The Kremlin knows it. 
Therefore, we need armies and we need them 
now. Cxn we build them in time? 

It may be that the Communist invasion of 
Korea was a setback for Russia; not for us. 
Just as the rape of Czechoslovakia three 
years ago closed the ranks of democracy 
and enabled Europe to be saved econdmically, 
so Korean aggression has made the U.S. and 
Britain spring to arms. But can they build 
the arms and the armies in time? 

Let’s examine the hard and sober facts, 
remembering that the key to the world’s 
desperately dangerous situation today lies not 
in Korea, or anywhere else in Asia, but in 
Western Europe. 

Until two months ago, the makers of 
Western policy and strategy believed Western 
Europe had three or four years in which to 
build armies capable of holding off a sudden 


+400. more within three months. 


OF ALLTHE FOLKS 
IN THIS TOWN WHO NEED 
EXERCISE, IT'S SLUG--- 
AND NOW HE INVENTS 
A LAWN MOWER THAT 
HE CAN RUN WITHOUT 
GETTING OUT OF BED, 


ILL BET 
IF WE GOULD 
READ, WE'D 
GET A BIG 
KICK OUT OF 
THESE 
\ SIGNS. 


Russian invasion until help could arrive. 
Today, it has realized Europe cannot work 
on that theory. It still believes Russia isn’t 
ready for general war. But no one can be 
sure. The Kremlin’s mind and intentions are 
still “a riddle within a mystery within an 
enigma.” The free world will not be able to 
breathe freely until Europe can defend her- 
self on the Elbe—and there is a frighteningly 
long way to go. 

“Our defence plans have been moving 
along nicely but slowly,” said one of Field 
Marshal Montgomery’s chief lieutenants re- 
cently. “But nicely and slowly are not 


“enough.. If war broke out, the U.S. might 


drop atom bombs on Moscow and Leningrad, 
but that wouldn’t stop the Russian armies 
from overrunning all of Western Europe 


within a few weeks.” 


Measuring the Adversaries 


feet say that if Western Europe had 
39 to. 50 fully armed divisions she could 
defend herself, on the Rhine if not on the Elbe, 
until new armies could arrive. But, today, 
she could put no more than seven or eight 
fully trained and fully armed divisions imme- 
diately into the field. That is the hard and 
crucial fact which is the heart of our peril 
today. 

In contrast, look at Russia’s power. Russia 
has no less: than 3,000,000 soldiers under arms; 
and that numiber would ‘be doubled on mobi- 
lization. She has in being today an army of 
175 divisions. Fifty Russian divisions could 
march against Western Europe tomorrow and 
Russia has 
29,000 tanks. She has 19,000 aircraft, includ- 
ing jet bombers and fighters of the latest 
design. Russia is spending 13 per cent. of her 
national income on armaments. Britain is 
spending 7.6 per cent.—and that is a higher 
proportion than France, Canada or the U.S. 

There is the measure of our plight. There 
is the measure of how much the West must do 


‘to ‘be safe. 


If Western Europe scraped the bottom of 
the barrel, she could mobilize only 19 divi- 
sions—five from France, three from Britain, 


By FRANCES JAMES 


LONDON 

ITHIN the next two decades, half a 

million men, women and children will 

move from overcrowded dwellings in 
the grimy inner areas of London to homes of 
their own in some 25 “garden type” satellite 
towns lying within a 30-mile radius of Picca- 
dilly Circus. Indeed, London’s “big flit” 
began last year when key employees of 
several of the satellite communities moved 
into their new homes. 


Various town and country planning acts 
of the war and post-war years gave wide, 
revolutionary powers to civic authorities all 
over the country for reconstruction and re- 
deployment of population and _ industry. 


Under these acts, a master plan for London, 
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j GIVE YOU 
CHAIRMAN 
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BOARD. 


DOLLARS 


CHARLES 
INVENTED A 
SELF-EMPTYING 


SHALL I 
RUN 'EM OUT 
OF THE PARK, 

TONY ? 


LET 'EM 
STAY UNTIL 
THEY CUT ALL 


TWENTY-FIVE 


y Dudley Fisher 


Toronto, August 12,1950 


ALICE DOESN'T BELIEVE 
ME, BUT THESE NEW ONES 
ARE LARGER...ID SAY 
DINNER-PLATE SIZE «.- 
AND THEY SPIN FASTER 


2 
hing 


WELL, 


MINNIE, 
I SUPPOSE 
YOUR TWINS 
WILL BE 
WALKING 
IN ANOTHER 
WEEK J 


COCKTAIL 


GLASS. 


SELF-FILLING 
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WOULD . 
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FINE, BUT 
NOBODY SEEMED 
TO WANT ONE. 
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five from Italy, two each from Belgium and 
Holland and one each from Norway and Den- 
mark. But they wouldn’t be fully trained or 
armed or ready for battle. Only seven are 
ready now. Seven of the 50 we need. 

Then why doesn’t Russia attack now? 

That Russia has not attacked Western 
Europe, knowing our weakness as she does, 
is widely regarded as a good sign that she 
doesn’t mean to. attack. 
the moment his armies crossed into Western. 
Germany, the U.S. would launch an atomic 
war. And he is not prepared for such a war 
until Russia’s stockpile of atomic bombs and 
planes to carry them is much bigger than it 
is today. : 

“There will be no war unless Russia makes 
it,” say most experts. “And she won’t make 
it while the U.S. has the atomic lead.” But 
the hour is too serious to bank on a ‘hope. 

_ And it may be only a hope. The Kremlin 
must be watched closely. The timetable of 
Western rearmament—especially now that the 
free world has seen the red light of danger— 
must be stepped up. The day may well come, 
before we are fully armed and before Russia 
has all the atomic weapons she wants, when 
the Kremlin must make the fateful decision 
to cross the line of no return. The Russians 
will coldly calculate their advantages and 
disadvantages—and they may decide to take 
the plunge before we think they are ready. 


Only Hope In Strength 


E dont know. But it is criminal and sui- 
cidal not to be prepared... My own belief 
is that the Communist cabal is not planning a 
general war. There are signs that they are 
still slaves of their doctrine: the doctrine that 
U.S. capitalism will collapse from its-own in- 
nate weakness. They may still think com- 
munism is the wave of the future. 

“What can prevent the 400,000,000 hungry 
Indians from turning to communism?” they 
may reason. “What can prevent the African 
masses from making a convulsive effort in the 
next few years to win equality? Nearer 
home, | at the overpopulated and foment- 
ing Italy. Look at the rest of the Europeans 


Londoners Begin ‘Big Flit’ To 


covering both the rebuilding of the inner city 
and the decentralization of its population, was 
drawn up by Prof. Patrick Abercrombie and 
J. H. Forshaw, chief architect to the London 
county council, 

The London now emerging is arranged in 
three concentric circles with the present 
city as an inner ‘core. Next to this 
is the suburban ring; next, a green belt 
reserved for recreation areas and agriculture; 
and, last of all, an outer ring consisting of the 
ne ” and “expanded” satellite towns to 
which population from the inner core will. be 
“exported.” These towns will not be mere 
dormitories, but self-contained communities 
with industry enough to support their citizens. 
Populations will range from 18,000 in Ayle- 
sham, Kent, to 110,000 in greater Slough, 
Buckinghamshire, Cost per new town is 


Stalin knows. that... 


—they have gone soft, they demand better 
and better living standards, they.won't accept 
the burden of armaments and great armies. 


Why should we face world. destruction and 


possible defeat by launching a war when so 
much is going our way? All we need do is 
keep probing here and there, searching out 
weak spots, forcing the democracies to spend 
more and more on armaments and less and 
less on satisfying. their peoples’ demands— 
and we shall win. Inevitability is on our 


“side.” : 


Thus may “the “Kremlin argue. But we 


‘cannot bank ‘on it. The free world which, in 


effect, means the U:S., the British Common- 
wealth and Western Europe, must arm with 
might and main. : aiaeteg 

It may be, infact, that Russia’s very mis- 
calculation in Korea has increased the danger. 
She didn’t expect the U.S. to react so vigor- 
ously; she didn’t expect it would startle the 
U.S. into a vast program of rearmament. And 


“it could be possible that this program . will 


give the Kremlin the fatal urge to stake 
everything now before the West is too strong. 

Again, we don’t know. We do know that 
our only hope is in strength. So far in his- 
tory, armaments races have ended in only one 
way—always the catastrophic way. Since 
first man made his first. stone club, events 
have mocked the ancient saying; “If you want 
peace, prepare for war.” Fear begets fear 
and panic. But no peaceful) nation when 
overwhelmingly strong has ever been attacked 
by a warlike but weaker neighbor.. In any 
case, what else can we do but be strong and 
then. hope for the best? 

Which brings us back to the heart of the 
matter: Democracy must have 50 first-class 
divisions mounted on and close to the frontier 
of civilization. 
river in Germany. Not on the Rhine. 
the Elbe. Ss 
whole morale of Western Europe will leap 
upward; and the whole free’ world will be 
able to breathe. ; 

Fortunately, things are beginning to move. 
Field Marshal Montgomery thinks. that if we 
are given just two more. years of grace, now 


Garden Towns 


On 


“likely to be somewhere around $75,000,009. 


Typical of the new towns is Harlow, Essex, 
scheduled to receive a population of 55,000 
from the congested areas of metropolitan 
Essex between now and 1970. By July, 1951, 
Harlow’s Mark Hall neighborhood housing 
unit for some 10,000 will have been completed. 
Mark Hall and the five projected community 
units similar to it are towns within a town, 
each complete with shopping centre, schools 
playing fields, parks, churches. Each unit 
will offer 21 different types of accommoda- 
tion, ranging from: one-room, kitchen-and- 
bath flatlets to four-bedroom houses. 

With the “new” towns—the largest of 
which, Harlow, will climb from a population 
of 5,000 to 60,000 in 20 years—government- 


financed development corporations have been . 


formed to carry out the blueprints. 


who cannot face the thought of war. 


“eovery. This recovery since the war, thanks 


That frontier is the Elbe: 


When such a force is in being, the. 


ae : 
SLUG THINKS 
IF WE TEACH 
THEM TO ORIVE 
FIRST, THEY WON'T 
NEEO TO WALK / 


that the tempo of rearmament is accelerating, ; 


Europe will have the strength. to. resist any: 


Russian onslaught until full-scale U.S. aid 
could arrive. And not only. the strength, but: 
the will. : oer 

The unpleasant fact must be faced;'that 
Western Europe’s morale and will to resist; 
and rearm are still not very high. “Apart. 
from the large and powerful Communist 
parties in Italy and France, there are many 
West Europeans (I’m not including Britain) | 
“What's” 
‘the. good of resisting when we are sure to be - 
overrun?” they ask. You can see the vicious | 
circle here. ‘They don’t want to rearm: be- | 
cause their morale is low; and their morale. 
won't be high until they are rearmed) and 
feel secure. ; 


Butter or Survival bi 
THERE is another problem. The need to- 
“fearm endangers Europe’s economic’ re- 


partly to Marshall aid, has been better than 
anyone expected. Industrial production has 
risen by 40 per cent. since 1947 and agricul-, 
tural production by 20 per cent. In 1947 West- 
ern Europe faced economic chaos. Today, she 
is almost on her feet. Production is baek at 
pre-war level. But there are 20,000,000 more ; 
people to feed. Moreover, European peoples. 
are demanding ever higher standards of living... 
In dictatorships, people have guns before’ 
butter whether they like it or not. In demo- 
cracies, the hungry start revolting, or at least > 
voting Communist, when their- standard of 


ye eta hea a ae ol 


living goes down. The U.S. and Canada can» 


take rearmament in their stride. Not so’ 
Western Europe. i 
But the issue -is butter or survival. If: 
North America and Western Europe together... 
cannot handle the Communist threat, they ° 
deserve to: suecumb. But it still will be a 
tough struggle. We've had it easy and per- 
haps we can’t have it easy any more. Korea | 
shows that. we’ve got to be tougher. Every , 
man must be able to fight. And everyone 
must be able to take heavy taxation. The | 
very fact that we have had such high stand- 
ards of living has weakened us in some ways. |. 
Tt has made us regard luxuries of many kinds | 
from whipped cream to deep freezers as nec- — 
essities. In Russia and China they’re not even - 
luxuries because they haven’t even been © 
heard of. And if we are to raise the living 
standards of half the world—notably Africa ° 
and South Asia—to keep them from going | 
Communist, and at the same time build such | 


- armaments as will make the Kremlin think © 


twice and 20 times before making war, then | 
we, too, must face more laborious days. 
It’s hard luck. Just to contemplate a 
world crisis today so soon after the last war 
is to be filled with an almost savage resent- | 
ment at the megalomaniacs among men and : 
nations. It’s-hard luck but it’s our destiny. © 
If democracy will sacrifice now, it can survive. ' 
It can save the peace. : 
Fifty first-class divisions are needed for . 
Western Europe—it will require a terrific. 
effort to create them in time. But they are © 
essential. And Western Europe, not Korea, 
is the key. i 
(Copyright, 1950, The Star Weekly) j 


